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PREFACE 

IT i now some years in(-e I was asked by my friend 
Dr. Hunt, now President of the P,.oyal Historical 
Society, on behalf of himself and the late Dean 
Stei)hen.s of Winehe.ster, to contribute a volume to tle 
English Church History llanned t,y them, dealing 
with the first half of the sixteenth ,'entury down to 
the ,leath ,of Mary. Interesting as the task assigaed 
to me was, I confess I shrank from i at first., feeling 
that anything like adettuate treatment of it, in the 
light of new materials and eviden,=es 1,etter arranged 
than they had 1,een, made demand. upon my leisure 

which it was doultful whether I had a right to con- 
cede while still engaged in other work, which I could 
nt delay or et. a.ide. Nreover, I knew too well 

not only that it was no holiday ta,k, though it could 
perhaps be pur.ued at intervals, but that. t.he re,sult 
would certainly be tu pre.ent many things in a very 
different light t?om that in which they had been 
hitherto regarded. .Nor wa it, perhaps, altogether 
eueouragag that the plan of publication hardly 
mitted of elaborate ju,tifieation of thee views, or 

even of specific citation 
statements. Yet I was 

of authoritie tbr separate 
anxious to say, within the 
V 
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limits allotted to me, and without taxing too ealy 
the patience of my e,titors and publishers, what I 
1,elieved to |c t.]le truth al,out this very importan 
period of Churcti History; and how far my judgment 
was to le trusted must, of course, be a question tbr 
reader,s aml ,.ritics who were to follow me. 
Oi the wlole, the receptiol my volume met with 

was exceedingly favourablefitr more .so, I mus 
confess, tlan I had expected; and such criticism as I 
ltve see was hog ungenerous. But I could hOg help 

feeling, after  tithe, that a more complete elueida- 
t.ion of various ,suljects was ,lesirable; and that,, 

thougl 

full history of the Englisl, Reformation may 

a,:hieveeven if 
of the neces,._'ary 

ot, Ie a work wlfich such a one as I can hope to 
tdvan,:ing years did not, remind me 
limitation f my powers,iv was 
desirable to ilhstrate from sources more familiar, I 

fifty years, l,ut 
great p,,litical 
'entul'y, wlich 

think, to ne than to most people, a numl_,er of in- 
fluences, not ,'onfined, by any means, to a period of 
clminating, ti'om varmus causes, m a 
ligi " " " 
and re ous cmss m the sixteenth 
has ,letermied the relations of Church 
btate n,l placed the religious thought of the 
worhl mler new conditions fi'om that time even to 
the present tay. 
My present work, therefore, although partly going 

over the same ground as its predecessor, has a wider 
scope and a mat, erially different aim. The volume 
which I contributed to Dean Stephen's Church 
History aimed only at sett, ing forth the true story of 
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the Church of England from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the death of Queen Mary. The 
previous and the subsequent history were handed 
over go others, who greased heir periods, as I did 
mine, without more tha necessary refi?rence to earlier 
causation or .subsequent development. Bu the Re- 
tbrmation, as a study by it.self, forbids us to confine 
our view even to one single century. We mu.s look 
back for the predisposin- causes; we must look for- 
ward to the subsequent developments; and we must 
en,leavour to realise from both causes and develop- 
ments the unity of the whole subject, and the position 
ag which we have arrived in our own day as a rue 
and natural consequence of all that has gone lefore. 
I is not a mere study of events that will sutfice 
for this. In the religious hi.tory of a nation one 
might almost treat events, even of a religious char- 
acter, as matters of sulordinate interest. Great 
events, indeed, must be noted, not only as special 
crises due to the development of new forces, but as 
conditions laid down for future progress; and it has 
been my main purpose to inquire how far the)" either 
controlled or were eont.rolled by the religious feeling 
of the nation. In this attempt I think I may 
pardoned for passing over much that is of consider- 
able interest, not only in political but even in ecclesi- 
astical history. The ancestry and growth of ideas 

that have revolutionised the world are far more im- 
portant matters than the reception of a legate or the 
proclamation of a latter-day crusade. 
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Moreover, I have not boun, l myself to the form of 
a progressive historical narrative. I have called the 
work an historical survey, not a history; for I }lave 
felt it necessary at times to glance backwards and 
forards, and even to repeat myself to some extent. 
Whethcr I could have got all I had to sy otlmrwise 
into a more artistic form, I am not altogether sure. 
'rhe significance of great movements seem, to require 
a good deal of restatement to do it, justice; and a 
condensed general survey ought, I tlb,k, to assist 
the understanding of a detailed ac'ount.. Yet perhaps 
the ,'onditions under which I have been compelled to 
work are answerable to some extent tbr repetitions 
which might have l-,een avoided. 
[ have, however, followed histori,:al 

main. The connection of Lollardy and 
- ,j 
marion in En .and s the sul-ect of 
volumes, and it is a subject by no means 

order in the 
the Refor- 
these two 
exhausted 

sophy of the present age 
recognition of any national 

is largely against the 
religion whatever; but 

Christianity is still with us, to be acknowledged or 

when we ,'ome to the leath of Henry VIII., at which 
the scconl volume ends. If .trength be ,till vouc, h- 
safed to me )r so great an undertaking I have a 
great desire to carry the work on to tlm reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the political basis of a national 
religion was most firmly established. The work was 
done, indeed, in a manner by no means lovely; but 
there is no excuse for not looking facts in the face 
and considering whither they carry us. The philo- 
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disowned in some tbrm or other, at their peril, by 
individuals, parties, and nations. So I sincerely trust 
that a national Christianity will not only survive 
among us, but },e more generally regarded t.hn it 
has been. 

I have but one word to add, and that is a word of 

gratitude to my friend Dr. Hunt, who has perused 
most of these sheets in passing through the press, 
and has given me the benefit of many criticisms and 
suggestions. Of course he is not responsible for 

anything that I have said, but in various ways his 
observations have been very helpful. 
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That Rome exercised her spiritual power by the 
willing obedience of Englishmen in general, and that 
they regarded it as a really wholesome power, even 
for the control it exercised over secular tyranny, is a 
fact which it requires no very intimate knowledge of 
early English literature to bring home to us. Who 
was "the holy blissful martyr" whom Chaucer's 
pilgrims went to seek at Canterbury ? One who 
had resisted his sovereign in the attempt to inter- 
fere with the claims of the papal Church. For that 
cause, and for no other, he had died; and for that 

cause, and no other, pilgrims who went to visit his 
tomb regarded him as a saint. It was only after an 
able and despotic king had proved himself stronger 
than the spiritual power of Rome that the people of 
England were divorced from their Roman allegi- 
ance; .and there is abundant evidence that they 
were dvoreed from it at first against their will. 
What, then, was the true nature of that struggle 
between papal and secular authority which Bishop 
Creighton would have us regard as a struggle for 
national independence ? We shall see some other 
instances of it as we go on. But we may say simply, 
in a general way, that it was essentially the same as 

it was in the days of Becket. 
not of the English people, but 
his Government, with Rome. 

It was a contest, 
of the King and 
And it was not 

confined to England; for the very same conflict 
appears in the history of other nations. The only 
difference is ttmt while the Pope exercised a .piritual. 
supremacy in all kingdoms, his claims have not been 
admitted in England now for nearly four centuries. 
In her own spiritual sphere men aeknowl.edged the 
authority of the Church at large. She had her on 
system of law, which all were bound to respect; and State of 
her clergy, as spir!tual persons, claimed exemption the Pre- 
Reforms- 
from secular jurisdmtion. They could not even be 
punished for crime against the laws of the land until 
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the mercantile communities in the large towns. The 

Church, moreover, offered in various places the privi- 
lege of sanctuary to debtors, and even to criminals: 
and the immunity from civil jurisdiction, called 
"benefi of clergy," was no only extended to all 
he minor orders and ott3eers of the Church, .bug 
ultimately to all who were able to read. .Exemptions 
of persons and places from the ordinary law of the 
land, however careful may hare been the discipline 
of bishops and abbots, could hardly have been 
productive of good results, and the termination 
of all .possibility of conflict begween gwo different 
systems of law was, no doubt, a desirable thing in 
iself. Bug the means by which this was brought 
abou were beyond measure tyrannical; and the 
nation at large assuredly did hog esgimate independ- 
ence of Rome as a very i)reeious boon. 
It may, howerer, be said thag the political aspee 
of the Reformation as a revol againsg Roman juris- 
diction, whether on the par of the King or of the 
people, is no its only or its mosg essential aspect; 
and there is some truth in the objection. For the 

Reformation, of c.ourse, carried witl, it a considerable 
amount of doctrinal change, and t may fairly be 
asked if doctrinal change was not a cause rather than 
a consequence of the movement. If it was a cause, 
then the Reformation must be regarded mainly as a 
theological revolution, the sources of which are to 
be traced in earlier times, and our first study should 
be to explore those earlier influences which first 
created dissatisfaction with the authoritative teaching 
of the Church. Whence did those influences come ? 
The popular theory is tha they my be traced 
back a full century or more to the teaching of Wyclie 
and that of the Lollards who followed him. This 
theory is certainly plausible. But though it is un- 
doubtedly true that modern Protestants find much in 
Wycliffe's teaching with which they can very well 
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of papal 
author- 
ity in 
Wycliffe's 
day. 

sympathise, they might certainly find much else with 
which they could not. And, apart from the value of 
his theological views, however we may regard them, 
a more vital question comes up for consideration, On 
what authority did he rest them ? This brings us 
once more to the question of jurisdiction; for, of 
course, any resolute attempt to change the fixed 
theology of a Church entrenched in such a strong 
position as we have just described could only hope 
for success by appealing to a.n authority presumably 
stronger than that which it sought to set aside. It 
may be doubted, however, whether Wycliffe aimed 
thus to alter the very basis of things. H sought 
rather to obtain recognition within the Church for 
principles which he considered not only consistent 
with her teaching, but really involved in it; and if he 
was not quite submissive to certain papal bulls and 
denunciations, we may presume that he regarded the 
end of the controversy as still far off, and conceived 
tha.t after a full hearing he should be able to justify 
himself. Nor have we a right to suppose that, if 
he had failed to do this, he would not ultimately 
have submitted. 
That he paid less respect to papal authority than 

the many before his time and after is undoubtedly 
true. But papal authority in his time was excep- 

tionally weak, and the way had been paved for his 
philosophy, not only by the course of events, b.ut 
thinkers of an earlier period. At the beginning 

the century the poet Dante in Italy (no less a 

scholastic philosopher than a poet) had expressed a 
theory which doubtless was in the minds of many. 
There were two supreme authorities in Christendom 
to whom all Christians were alike subject-- the 
Emperor in temporal things, and the Pope in 
spiritual. Their rule was co-extensive, but differed 
in character. In matters of faith the Emperor was 
the Pope's subject; in secular matters the Pope 
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was the Emperor's. This was opposed to the older 
teaching of the schools, according to which the 
Emperor himself derived his aut.hority from the 
Pope bz virtue of his consecration. And such 
teaching(had been acknowledged by emperors them- 
selves,, as when the fiery Frederic Barbross held 
the stirrup of Pope Alexander III. For the old 
theory was that spiritual power was to temporal as 
sunlight to moonlight. Even ordinary priesthood 
had in it something more exalted than kingly 
authority itself, and demanded special respect from 
the secular power. This view hd really something 
to say for itself, namely, that it was not only received, 
but to a large extent acted upon. Dante's view, on 
the contrary, was merely a philosophic or poetic dream. 
The Holy Roman Empire, in the first place--fanci- 
fully regarded as a continuation of that of Augustus 
was a perfect unreality, and only had a semblance 
of reality in Dante's day, when the victorious Henry 
VII. made his way into Italy and was crowned at 

Rome. The Pap.acy,.on t.he other h.and, seemed 
half to huve forfeited ts claims on Christendom by 

retreating to Avignon under the wing of France. 
Pope Boniface VIII. had overdone the papal preten- 

sions in his struggle with Philip the Fair, and this 
was the result. Seven popes, all of them French by 

birth, followed each other at Avignon for u space 

of abo.ut seventy year.s, and the feeling for papal 
authority suffered considerably. John XXII. may 
have meant well; but in his struggle with Lewis of 
Bavaria, Henry VII.'s successor in the Empire, the 
latter had the sympathy of the great philosopher 
Marsiglio of Padua, and of "the Invincible Doctor," 
William of Oekham, not less famous in the schools of 
Paris than in ghose of his own eoungry ag Oxford. 
.In 18 the princes of Germany declared the Empire 
independent of the Pope, and a German Empire it 
virtually remained from that time till. its extinction, 
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not the Church. The true Church, in Wycliffe's 
opinion, was the whole community of those persons, 
whether clergymen or laymen, who were ultimately 
to be saved, and these men were predestined. The 

Pope himself, if not predestinedh, i was not a member 
of the Church, and the Pope mself could not be 

sure of his own salvation. When the Schism bro.ke 
out threatenin. Christendom with bloodshed, Wychffe 
 o 
called both Popes monsters, neither of whom knew 
tha he was a member of the Chureh at all.  A Pope 
was only to be obeyed when his commands were n 
harmony with Scripture.. Eve.ry layman .was bound 
to believe thag he had Chns hmself for priest, reetor, 

bishop, and pope as well. Finally, a king was the 
highest of all earthly authorities, and had a perfect 
right to take away the temporal endowments of the 
Church when he thought fit.. 
Except in its bearing on the duties of the laity, 
teaching like this was scholastic rather than practical, 
and was accompanied to some extent by safeards 
which none bug thoughtful seholars eould be expeeted 
fully to appreciate. It was clearly dangerous to an 
existing system, and could not maintain itself as a 

school.of thought. Wycliffe's chief bequest to posterit 
Y 
w.as hs English Bible, and. the. reat idea th.at the 
laity too might quench their spmtual thirst drectly 

from that well of Life. In the realm of mere theology 
he was less an innovator than we are apt to suppose. 
He believed in purgatory, and it was only in his later 
years that he called in question the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He had very little thought of 
justification by faith.. His re.ode of reforming .the 
Church was not consistent wth practical politics, 
and the Church found her own way out of that 
xirtual anarchy which had suggested such drastic 
remedies. In doing so, of course, she denounced 
as , heretic the man whose ideas had once been 

See Trialogi Supp. (ed. Lechler), 425. 
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neighbours against neighbours. Such, at least, was 
the accusation against them.  
Now this certainly implies a state of matters which 
could not, in its nature, have been lasting'. These sharp 
social divisions no doubt continued for a generation; 
but we find no marked evidence of their existence at 
the eve of the Reformation in the beginning of the 

sixteenth century, hat may be, o.f course, that some 
Wycltfite leaven by that tme penetrated the 
whole community more or less, and influences perhaps 
there were of which his mighg possibly be sid. Bug 
in that ease they were unreeognised influences, for 
the name of Wycliffe was more distinctly branded as 

that of a heretic from about thirty years after his 

death than it had ever been when he was alive; and 
Wycliftite teaching continued to be denounced and 

prosec, uted persistently till the Reformation. Instead 
of half the population being Wycliffite in he begin- 

ing of Henry VIII.'s reign, cases of heresy were at 
that time comparatively rare, and such heretics as 
there were met with very little sympathy from men 

of good education or of any social standing. 
I will not attempt to discuss the principles of 
Wycliffe more minutely at present; they are too schol- 
astie fur he general reader, and we shall see enough by 
and by of the doctrinal legacy he left to later ages. 
Here it may suttee to say ha he himself, quite aware 

of the dangerous tendency of .some o.f his principles 
taken by themselves, lad suppled antidotes which led 

occasionally to other paradoxes. The wicked man, no 
doubt, according to his view, had no real ownership 
of property; bug still the wicked owner mus be 
left in possession. The bad master, too, musg be 
obeyed; servants mus remain m bondage, even 

to heathen lords; "God," as he strangely put it, 
"ought to obey the devil." But the communistic 
theory naturally took hold of many to whom the 

Chronicle of Henry Knighlon (Rolls Ser.), ii. 184-7. 
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antidote was unacceptable; and. if Wycl!ffe himself 
was far from seeking the subversmn of socmty, he and 
his followers were accused of telling subjects to rule 
their rulers, bondsmen to throw off the yoke of masters, 
and laymen to usurp the proper /'unctions of the 
clergy. For he certainly considered, as the reader 
has already seen, that the laity should keep the clergy 
in order, rather than the clergy the laity; that the 
people should withhold tithes from bad priests, and 
despise their ex.communications; that every layman, 
indeed, was a priest, and that the Church should be 
controlled in its highest spiritual functions, the chief 
duty of the clergf being to preach the Word. More- 

over, that kings ought to study the Bible as the 
sutiicient source of all principles of government, and 
should take away the endowments of the Church as a 
positive source of evil. 
All this was a kind of teaching not much calculated 
to commend itself, under ordinary circumstances, 
either to devout Christians or to mere men of the 
world. But towards the end of the fourteenth 
century many forces were tending to revolution; 

and, .though there is no. teas.on for imp.caching either 
the sincerity or the eonmstency of Wyehffe's teaching, 

it would seem that after the great explosion of 1381 

he was more anxious abo.ut the antidotes to communism 
than about the propagatmn of principles which seemed 

to favour it. 1 Other preachers had been setting forth 
dangerous doctrine before the insurrection broke out. 
The priest John Ball, who had been proclaiming the 
natural equality of men as being all descended from 
Adam and Eve, was apparently author of many of the 
rhyming ditties distributed over the country in the 

names of Jack. ]Iylner, Jack." Carter, Jack Tre.wman, 
and so forth; n one of which he even spoke m his 

own name :-- 

John Ball. 

x Sea Trevelyan's Enghtd in the Age of Wycliffe, pp. 199 sq. 
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"John Ball greeteth you well 
And doth you to understand he hath rungen your bell." 

He rang it to some purpose, and paid the natural 
penalty in the end; for however sincere he too may 
have been in wishing "right" to go " before might" 
and '' skill before will," the movemen which followed 

--so well known as the rebellion of War Tyler---was 

the most appalling thing that ever took place in 
England; and the frightened upper classes, when the 
disorder was ag length subdued, were by no means 
anxious to mitigate he severity of justice on those 

who .had brought it about. For twenty years, 
according to the monk of St. Albans, John Ball had 

been up and down the country preachin, the things 
that he knew pleased the vulgarthat tithes should 
not be given exeep by men who were richer than the 
rector or vicar himself; tha both tithes and other 
offerings should be withdrawn when the parishioner 
led a begter life than his clergyman, and thai: no one 
was fig for the kingdom of God unless he was born in 
matrimony. He continually slandered both ecclesi- 
astical persons and secular lords. He disregarded 
excommunication., and, being imprisoned, boaste.d tha 
he would be dehered by wenty thousand friends; 

which, indeed, proved true in the insurrection, when 
the mob broke open all the gaols. Then in his famous 

sermon at Blackheath about Adam and Eve he had 
declared servitude a thing displeasing to God, and 
that to shake it off men only required courageous 
hearts; they should kill first all the chief lords of the 
kingdom, then all the lawyers, justices, and grand 
jurymen (ju'atores patrice), and finally remove from 
their land any one who in future proved hurtful to 
the commonalty.  
Such was the charge against him; and, even if we 
suspect exaggeration, we are in no position to judge 

 Walsingham, ii. 32, 33. Comp. Fascic. Zizan., 273. 
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of its fairness now. His doctrines about tithes 
evidently harmomsed, a good deal vnth  y.elff.es 
own subsequent teaching, and there was some ustce 
in the feeling that tithes (as matters then stood) were 
of the nature of voluntary alms, and should not be 
considered positive dues that could be exacted under 
pain of excommunication. Of many a village priest, 
no doubt, it might be said, as well as of Chaueer's 

poor parson 

"Ful loth were him to curse for his tythes, 

and though " cursing," or excommunication, was the 
only process by which those tithes could be levied if 
they were wilfully withheld by those quite able to 

pay, it did not tend to promote good feeling when 
incumbents would not rather forbear their dues than 

insist upon them, perhaps vexatiously, as positive 

legal rights. As for the strange doctrine that no one 
was fit for the kingdom of God who was not born !n 
matrimony, one might perhaps suspect some error m 

the report; but it is certain that there were some 
after his day who said the same thing, however they 
might explain it. As to the tenor of his sermon at 
Blac.kheath, whatever he may have actually said. it is 
impossible not to believe that he was very largely 
responsible for the excesses of the mob.  
Wycliffe was wholly free from any such responsi- 
bility. He sympathised as much as Ball did with 
the oppressed bondmen and poor; but he admitted 
that the mob had shown themselves lawless. Even 
after the insurrection, however, he considered that 
the sufferings of the clergy had been brought on 
them by their own sins. He said, indeed, that it 
would have been far better for temporal lords to take 
away the goods of the Church than that the country 

 In Shirley's Fascic. Zican., 273, it is specifically stated that he incited 
the mob to kill Archbishop Sudbury. The testimony may be biassed ; but 
Archbishop Sudbury was killed by the mob, and Ball was with the mob. 
VOL. I C 
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quences, and Friar Stokes rece.ived orders from the 
Archbisho to oublish that day just before the sermon 
he Acts of th Synod in condemnation of Wyeliffe's 

conclusions2 
The Archbishop also wrote to the Chancellor .of 
the University, Dr. Robert Rigge, expressing surprise 
that he had shown so much favour to Hereford as to 
allow him to preach the University sermon when he 
was notoriously suspected of heretical leanings, and 
charged him to assist Stokes in publishing the Acts 
of 
the Synod. Friar Stokes" ,lid his very best; but 
the Chancellor complained that he was proposing to 
infringe the liberties of the University, over which 
neither bishops nor archbishops had any power, even 
in a matter of heresy. And no doubt such  seat of 
learn.ing ought to have been a place of fre.e d.is- 
cusmon, though free discussion and authoritative 
preaching are somewhat different matters. The 
Chancellor, however, on taking counsel, promised 
openly that he would aid Friar Stokes; but he 
summoned to his assistance about a hundred armed 
men, and asked the Mayor of Oxford, whom he had 
won over to his side, to bring with him a similar 

force. So with the Mayor and his [.roctors the Chan- 
cellor proceeded to the sermon, which proved to be a 

very Wycliflite discourse indeed, suggesting spoliation 
of churches, and that temporal lords should be com- 
mended before bishops in sermons, saying also that. 

the Duke of Lancaster had a mind to defend all 
Lollards, and so forth.  
Friar Stokes had presented the Archbishop's letters 
to the Chancellor on Wednesday the 4th, the day 
before the sermon. The Chancellor kept them all 
that Thursday. Then on Friday, as the Chancellor 
had told him that he required evidence at least under 
an authentic seal to show that he was bound to assist 
him, Stokes delivered to him in full congregation 

1 Fascic. Zizan., 296-7, 306-7. 9_ Op. c/t., 298-300. 
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bishop again formally asked ]aim to state his opinions 
on the twenty-four conclusions. He answered, un- 
like a scholar, in English, to appeal to popular sym- 
pathy, professing always, just as if he were a layman, 
to believe as the Church believed; but whether the 
bread remained after consecration bread, material, 

particular or universal, he said it was a matter that 
passed his understanding; and he would gve no 
other answer except that he added some unseemly sar- hto 
casms. This from a clerical graduate was not to be ,o- 
ounced a 
tolerated, and he was declared a convicted heretic.  htic. 
Ashton appealed to the people from his prison cell 
by writing a confession in English and Latin, and 
getting friends to circulate it in various copies through 
the streets of London. It was such a confession as 
might seem fairly orthodox to the unlearned, if they 
were to be the iudges. It contained a statement that 
the bread held m the priest's hands became by virtue 
of the sacramental words really and truly the very 
body of Christ. Further, he agreed .with whatever 
Scripture or the Church determined m the matter. 
He protested that he had never taken up the position 
that material bread remained after consecration, for 
the matter was beyond his understanding.  But he 
had to remain in prison till it was seen what should 
be done to him. 

On Friday, June 27, Hereford, Repingdon, and 
one Thomas Hilman appeared before the Archbishop 
at Oxford, but the Archbishop, not having there 
assembled a proper court of divines and eanonists, 

prorogued the hearing to Tuesday the 1st July, when 
he. was ready for them at Canterbury_ in the chapter-_ 
ho_use. But only Hilman appeared, and he, being 
asked what he thought of the twenty-four conclusions, 
agreed in their condemnation. Two other bachelors 
of theology and six doctors were added that day to 
the divines who had previou.ly condemned them, 
 Wilkins, iii. 163-4. "- Fascic. Ziza., 329-30. 
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Career of 
William 
wyno 
derby. 

that the devotion of his followers was not a little 
supported by riot and intimidation. When such 
was the case in a seat of learning, what was to be 

expected elsewhere ? 
In William Swynderby at Leicester we have one 
example of the sort of preachers authority was seeking 
to control. His early history is related as follows 
He was generally called "the " "- " 
nerm, because he had 
led for some time a hermit's life at Leicester. He 
declaimed firs against female pride and frailties to 
an extent that roused the indignation of th.e sex, who 
threatened to drive him out of the town wth stones. 

He then attacked rich men and merchants, whom he 
made too uncomfortable by repeatedly telling them 
that a rich man could not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. He again sought a solitary life in the Duke 
of Lancaster's woods near Leicester, sometimes show- 
ing himself n the town, but declining offers of food 
sent out to him on the ground that he had enough to 
support him with the aid of the Duke. His supplies, 
however, by and by ran short, and, ashamed to return 
to the town, he became a guest in the neighbouring 
abbey, where the canons received him with gTeat 
reverence as a man of peculiar sanctity. Still void- 
ing the town, he then visited and preached in country 

churches round about; and collecting a little com- 
pany of Wyclites at a chapel of .St. J.ohn the. Baptist 
near a leper-house, he began to nvegh against the 
liberties of the Church, and rerile eh.urehmen and 
their ways, tellin] the. people thag parishioners were 
not bound to gre tthes to their curates, and so 

forth. On this he was suspended by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who forbade him to preach in any church, 
chapel, or churchyard in his diocese. Taking this 
inhibition, appar.ently, by the letter, he made a pu.lpit 
between two millstones placed for sale on the hgh- 
way outside his chapel, and, collecting a crowd, said he 
could and would preach in the highway in the geeth 
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of his bishop if he only had the good-will of the people. 
Having thus dared the penalty of excommunication, 
he drew people after him more than ever. The bishop 
then cited him to appear in Lincoln Cathedral; and 
he did so, accompanied by a troop of Leicester friends. 
To their dism. ay, however, he was convicted .of. her.esy 
on many points,, and, as the eontemporary hstonan 
remarks, had earned a fiery death. Happily for him, 

however, John of Gaunt was that day at Lincoln, 
and procured from the bishop a mitigation of his 

punishment. He was to confess the falsehood of his 
preaching publicly on feast days in the churches 

where he ha.d preached, declaring that what he had 
said was against the determination of Mother Church 

and of holy doctors, and promising that he would 
never preach again in the diocese of Lincoln without 
the bishop's licence. He did what was enjoined on 
him, first at Lincoln on the l lth July 1382, and 
fterwards at Leicester in several of the churches 
there ar,d the country round about.  
He was made to renounce five dogmas as errors i c,,- 

and six as heresies. " The errors were :1. That men 
might ask payment of their debts out of charity, but 
by no means imprison any one for them. 2. That if 
parishioners knew their curate to be incontinent and 
a bad man, they ought to withdraw their tithes; 
otherwise they were abettors of his sins. 3. That 
tithes are pure alms, and if curates were bad men 
they might lawfully be given to others. 4. That a 
bad curate excommunicating his subjects for with- 

tation. 

1 Knighton, ii. 189-98 ; Fascic. Zir.an., 34-40. 
o. This distinction deserves some consideration, as showing the anxiety of 
the bishop not to be too severe. The five errors were to be censured, although 
they were plausible, and such as a loyal churchman might easily be led into 
believing. The six heresies not only were false doctrine, but clearly tend.ed 
to confusion and the destruction of all authority and order in the Church. 
The continuator of Knighton has made a curious confusion between the two 
lists, partly due, apparently, to an orig4nal error in the record corrected by 
the bishop himself, and has made of them only two heresies and eleven erro, 
though even in his own transcript the eleven should be only nine, as there is 
no sixth or seventh error. 
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holding tithes was simply an extortioner. 5. That 
no prelate could excommunicate any man unless he 
first knew him to be excommunicated by God. The 
heresies were :1. That a child was not truly bap- 
tized if the priest or any of the sponsors was in 
mortal sin. 2. That no one whose mode of living 

was a_ainst the law of God was a priest, even if 
ordained, by .a bishop. 3. That. any prie'st, can. abs.olve 
a contrite runner, and notwithstanding hs bishop's 

prohibition is bound to preach the gospel to the 
Deoplc 4. That a priest receiving any annual allow- 
anee tJy eo.mpaet is,.by the very f.aet, simoniacal and 
exeommumcated. . That any priest in mortal sin, if 

husbands would beware of 
their houses.  

he set himself to make the body of Christ, rather 
commits idolatry than consecrates. 6. That no 
priest enters any house but to ill-treat the wife, the 
daughter, or the maid; and he therefore begged that 
letting any priest into 

After this recantation his popularity in Leicester 
suffered a woful diminution, and he remained at his 
chapel solitary, no one now earing o visit him. At last 
he could bear it no longer and fled to Coventry, where 
he recovered his popularity and preached for about a 
year, of course bringing many over to his "execrable 
sect," till the bishop's attention was called to the 
matter, and he was driven out of that diocese also 

" with the greatest shame." o_ 
He retreated apparently into the neighbouring 
diocese of Hereford ;  where by and by he was eom- 
I_,lained of to the bishop, who cited him to appear 
before him at Kington on Wednesday the 14th June 
1391. How early he came into this diocese does not 

1 .Fazcic. Ziza.n., 337-9 ; also less accurately in Knighton, ii. 196-7. 
 Knighton, ii. 197-8. 
3 We find his further history in Foxe (iii. 107-131), who, however, is 
inaccurate about the first part, dating the Lincoln prosecution in 1389 
instead of 1382, and naking it appear that he removed to Hereford diocese 
immediately after, nothing being said of his abode in that of Coventry. 
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Swyn- 
derby's 
appeal to 
the King. 

once more pronounced obstinate for not appearing. 
And now the Bishop, having perused the whole 
process against him before the Bishop of Lincoln, 
solemnly pronounced him to be a heretic, schismatic, 
and " false informer of the people, and such as is to 
be avoided of faithful Christians." 
Swynderby, however, was not even then at th.e 
end of his resources. He took a step which was m 

that day unusual, though suggested by Wycliffe's 
teaching and example.  He appealed to the King in 
Council, and at the same time addressed  long letter 
to the nobles and burgesses in Parliament, a good deal 
like a sermon in character, the contents of which he 
desired them to set forth "to most worship to our 
God, and to showing of the truth and amending of 
Holy Church." It is a strange kind of exhortation 
to be addressed to Parliament. The appeal to the 

Kmv, however, xs a most interesting document. By 
the preamble it would seem that he did at length 

make an appearance before the Bishop of Hereford 
and his divines on the 3rd October, and said that if he 
could be shown by God's laws tha his conclusions or 
answers were erroneous, he was ready o revoke them. 
This, howerer, must have been after the Bishop had 
aegually given sentence against him, which, apparently, 
was on he 16th Augusg ; for i is added in he very 
same preamble, ghag because he would not acknow- 
ledge himself guilty the Bishop had pronouneed 

sentence against him in his absence. But the justi- 
fication he puts forward for appealing to the King is 
alt.ogether extraordinary, based as it is on principl.es 
which were never acknowledged by the Church till 
the days of Henry VIII. He gave five reasons 
for it :-- 

1 See his fifth conclusion promulgated at Leicester (Walsingham, ii. 54). 
He himself appealed to Richard II. against the condemnation of his sacra- 
mental yields at Oxford, a futile proceeding, as the King could have no idea 
of pronouncing judgment on such a matter. And John of Gaunt came down 
and forbade him to speak about it further (Fascic. Zizan., 114). 
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One cause is, for the King's court, in such matter, is above 
the bishop's court; for after that the bishop has accursed, he 
may ne feare (qu. he may no further ?) by his lw, but then 
mote he sech (seek ?)succour of the King's law, and by a 
writ of significavit put  man in prison. 
The second cause is, for in cause of heresy there liggeth 
judgment of death, and that doom may not be given without 
the King's justices. For the bishop will say, 5"obis non licet 
interficere ,encluam; that is, "It is not lawful for us to kill 
any man," as they sayden to Pilate when Christ should be 
deemed. And for I think that no justice will give suddenly 
an untrue doom, as the bishop did, and therefore openly I 
appeal to hem, and send my conclusions to the knights of 
the parliament to be showed to the lords, and to be 
taken to the justices, to be well aviset or that the)" geven 
dome. 
The third cause is, for it was a false dome; for no man is 
a heretic but he that masterfully defends his error or heresy 
and stiffly maintains it. And mine answer has been alway 
conditional, as the people openly knows; for ever I say, and 
yet say, and always will, that if they carmen shew me by 
God's lw that I have erred I will gladly ben amender and 
revoke mine errors. And so I am no heretic, ne never more 
in God's grace will ben in no wise. 
The fourth cause is, for the bishop's law that they deem 
men by, is full of errors and heresies, contrary to the truth 
of Christ's law of the gospel. 

In proof of this fourth po.it he says that Christ's 
law bids us love our enemms, 'hile the Pope's law 
gives us leave to slay them, and grants men pardons 
to war against the heathen and slay them; and other 
matters are added in which the two are contrasted. 
And the fifth cause given is that "the Pope's law, 
that bishops demen men by, is the same unrightful 
law that Christ was deemed by of .the bishops, with 
the scribes and Pharisees." For just as the latter 

gave more credit to two false witnesses against 
Christ than to all the people that witnessed to 
His true preaching and miracles, so ' the bishops 
of he Pope's law" gave more credit to two heresies 
and apostates, or gwo common women, againsg a 
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man in a case of heresy, than to thousands of good 
people.  
ha this appeal took no effect is presumable from 
the mere fact that we know nothing more about 
it; and we know nothing either of what finally became 
of Synde)y. He and another heretic named 
Stephen Bell had escaped to the borders of Wales, 
where hey remained in hiding.  Ig is pretty certain 
that he was not burned. He had been fvoured both 
by John of Gaunt and by his son the Earl of Derby, 
afterwards King Henry IV., and no doubg he ha.d 
good reason for believing t, hat many of the knights m 
Parliament sympathised both with him and with 
Wycliffe. Bug the King could nerer have found it 
his interesg to seg his own authority against the 
jurisdiction of the Church in the way he was invited 
to do; and if Swynderby did not ultimately submi 
to episcopal correction, he probably died either in 
concealment or in prison. With all ghe popularity he 
at one time commanded, he had repeatedly evaded 
summonses to justify himself before the Bishop of 

tIeeford,, and it was not wonderful that sen.tence 
aoanst hm was at last pronounced, though the Bshop 
had been anxious to show him he utmos possible 
indulgence. Nor did he improve his ease by suggest- 
ing, as he did in his fourth and fifth reasons, thag the 
canon law by which such eases were determined was 
iniquitous, and ought to be seg aside. And yeg there 
is something in his attitude towards undoubted abuses 
tha claims our sympathy. The Church was evidently 
in bondage to much moral evil, which the best men in 

her kyhe :- not how to remedy and it is to be feared 
that very earnestness of ;his denunciations did 

much to strengthen t,he opposition raised against him. 
What he said abou some of his opponents is only too 

1 Foxe, iii. 126-8. 
 Foxe (iii. 195) prints a commission from the King for their arrest, issued 
on the 9th hlarch 1392. 
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probable. Chaucer, who has nothing to conceal !n 
what he saw of the world around him, suggests n 

one passage of his great poem th.at it was .not 
uncommon to find average laymen leading better hves 
than the clergy, and what a reproach it was to see a 
filthy shepherd and clean sheep! Thag he friars, 
bound to poverty and celibacy, had grown luxurious 
by begging', and often unchaste by the opportunities 
offered to them by their rery popularity, here eannog 
be a d.oubu The privileges of the clergy and the 
laxity of diseiplinefor confession, wih inadequate 
penance and far too easy absolution kept them 
generally safe from secular interference--could hardly 
5ill to breed such mischief. And this, no doubt, 
was a source of much sympathy with Wyelite 
principles, which appealed to the laity and to secular 
princes to eorreeg the clergy. But if other good men 
besides WyeliNtes felg the eil, they probably felt at 
the same time that ig was hopeless to propose to 

dethrone the. canon law by royal authority; and 
secular princes were the last men on erth to take 
upon themselves such a responsibility till Henry VIII. 
did ig ag length from passion nd self-will. 
So Swynderby's appeal to the ling was no very 
hopeful. But he had a warm admirer in one Walger 

Brute, a learn.ed layman, and, as he called himself, a 
Briton, that s, a Welshman, who was not afraid to 

eat, drink, and confer with him, even in the January 
following "the episcopal sentence of excommunication. 
The spirit of Lollardy, indeed, had been strong in 
Brute for years past. He had often been accused of 
heresy before Archbishop Courtenay, and also before 
John Gilbert, Bishop of Hereford, now of St. David's,  
the predecessor of the present bishop, John Treffnant, 
who had excommunicated Swynderby. And now he 

Walter 
:Brute. 

 In the articles exhibited against Brute, printed in Foxe, iii. 132, Gilbert 
is spoken of as "John, late Bishop of Hereford, your predecessor, and now 
Bishop of St. Asaph." It should have been "now Bishop of St. David's." 
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was denounced t.o Bishop Treffnant himself. He was 
accused of having boldly taught and stubbornly 
afl3rmed a number of outrageous doctrines, among 
others that every Christian man and woman being 
without sin, could "make the body of Chris as well 
as t.he priest," and, moreover, thag the Pope was Anti- 
ehnsg and a seducer of the people. I was not 
surp.rising that su.eh a man ventured to maintain 
pubhely that the Bshop's sentence against Swynderby 
was unj.ust, which he. did within a fortnight afte.r ig 
was dehrered, declaring tha Swynderby's doctrines 
were true and Catholic. Being called on to defend 

.himself, h,e, presented to the Bishop a writing contain- 
ng two suppositions," as they were called in the 
sclools, upon which he proposed to establish, by aid 
of Scripture, two "probable conclusions." The two 
"suppositions" were in brief: First, that if the Pope 
made laws against Christ s ospel, he was "the idol 

of desolation sitting in the temple of God," spoken of 

by Daniel, and 
second, that if 
tions, she was 

referr.ed to by our Lord himse!f; and., 
the ety of Rome accepted his tra&- 

"Babylon the great." This is the 
kernel of the argument, which is enveloped in a great 
mass of scriptural quotations; and prefixed is a very 
long preamble, containing a modest protest that he 

might err, and would be glad to be set right by the 
authority of Scripture, but that he would not accept 

the bare words of an.y teacher except Christ unless 
supported by holy writ. 

The Bishop, to judge by his name, was a Welshman 

himself,  and perhaps might have understood his 
countryman; but he did not uite see that the argu- 
ment was conclusive, and ntormed hm that t was 

too short and obscure, requesting him "to write upon 
the same more plainly and more at large." The 
courage shown in making such a request was truly 
wonderful, though no doubt the Bishop did it from a 
 There seems to be no biography of him anywhere. 
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sense of duty. It brought down upon hm, as mght 
have been expected, an answer which was voluminous 
enough. A firsg par, as printed by Foxe, fills no 
!ess than .nineteen closely printed pages in small type 
re.one edition., at about 9g0 words to a page! But 
ths was nothing to the extent of the second part, 
of which Foxe avowedly gives only extracts, omitting 
considerable passages for the sake of brevity, though 
e.xtraets alone, aken by themselves, fill over twenty- 
stx pages! Of the contents I will only.say th.at the 
first part s a wonderful mixture of humility wth an 
intimation thag mysteries are hidden from he wise 

and prudent, which are sometimes revealed to lay 

persons and sinners; th.at the time was come for 
disclosing Antichr!st, as t was. "the last conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter in the sgn of the Twins, which 

is the house of Mercury," a token surely of the Second 

Coming of Christ Then follows a multitude o.f 
Apocalyptic arguments to prove that the Pope s 
Antichrist, and so fort.h. For the rest I must be 
content to refer the curmus reader to the text of both 

parts in Foxe. 
The Bishop, having taken these papers into con- 

sideration, summoned Walter Brute to be before him 
in Hereford Cathedral on Friday, the 3rd October 
139. his. summons ig i.s clear t.hag he had pre- 
pared o resist by force ruth the ad of some con- 

federates. But as the King had sent down a com- 
mission to various gentlemen of Herefordshire to 
make proclamation against any assemblies or con- 
entieles, levies or confederacies dangerous to the 
peace on account of him ' and ogher such children of 
iniquity,"  he was compelled to pug in an appearance. 
He was ' apposed " of a number-of errors a(i heresies 

in his writings in the presence of "divers prelates 
and abbots, and twenty bachelors of divinity, whereof 

 Foxe, iii. 196-7. The date, 22nd Sept., 17 Ric. II., is 1393, not 1394, 
as given in the marn. 
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Clanvowe, Sir Richard Story, Sir John Montague, 
and Sir Renald de Hilton, while there were dukes 
and earls as well who befriended the new preachers. 
And many of these knights would attend the lawless 
prechings of the enthusiasts, armed with sword and 
buckler, to protect them against interference.  
More effective still, perhaps, was the sincere 
fanaticism of individual laymen of a much humbler 
rank. At Leicester was one William Smith, lis sur- 
name derived from his occupation, a man deformed 

in p.er.son, who, having been cr.ossed in love, fell into 
a rehgous melancholy, renouncing for ever the attrac- 

tions of the fair sex and all the desirable things of 
this world. He gave up the use of flesh meat and 
fish; wine and beer he avoided like poison; he 
walked about barefoot for many years, and in the 
meantime learned to read and write. He had much 
conference with Richard Waytestathe, c.haplain, at 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist, which closely 
adjoined a leper-]ouse outside the town of Leicester. 
There the sect held frequent meetings, and took 
counsel together at an inn, where they had set up 
a school for the promotion of their own views. One 
day the chaplain and William Smith were both very 
hungry. They had a supply of cabbages, but had no 
fuel to cook them with, till one of them, casting his 
eyes on an old image of St. Katharine in one corner, 

sa!d, " Look, my friend, God has provided us fuel; 
tMs image xdll be holy fuel. By hatchet and fire 
she will suffer a new martyrdom, and perhaps, by 
cruel pains, arrive some time in the kingdom of 
heaven." So the one took the hatchet while the 
other held the image. "Let us see if she be a true 
saint," said one; "for, if so, she will. bleed; !f not, 
she will be good for fire to cook wth." This as 
quite in accordance with Lollard philosophy; or 
they were accustomed to speak of the images to 

 Knighton, ii. 181 ; Walsingham, ii. 159. 

William 
,qmith of 
Leicester. 
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BK. 1 

Holi Chirehe of Yngeland, the qwyche han ben blynde and 
leprouse many yere be .mayntenaunce of the proude prelacye, 
born up with flatringe of privat religion, the qwich is multi- 
plied to a gret charge and onerous to puple her (here) in 
Yngelonde. 

The first conclusion tony also be given in the very 
words of the original :-- 

Qwan the (_'hirche of Yngeland began to dote in tem- 
1,oralte after her stepnodir, tte grete Chirche of Rome, and 
ctirchis were slayne 1,e appropriacion to divers placys, feyth, 
lope and charit begunne for to fie out of oure Chirche. 
For pride with his sori genealogie of dedly synnes chalingith 
i be title of heritage. Tlis conclusiun is general and 
provid be experience, custum and manere, as thu schalt 
herin affir. 

The fact that the Church is corrupted by temporal 
wealth and power is more or less true in every age; 
but the remedy of enforced aposgolie poverty is of 

doubtful applicatio.n, as every disturbance of the 
rights of property s demoralising. The conclusion, 

however, was, as the petitioners themselves remarked, 
a general one, proved by ordinary experience. In 
fact, the petitioners here were on perfectly safe 
ground, and pointed only to evils which all 
churchmen deplored. Churches were really " slain" 

by approl-_,riations--the life was taken out of them, 
and the decay of faith, hope, and charity was but a 
natural result. Even the aspersion of the Church of 
Rome as a stepmother perverted by these causes 
implied no real disloyalty to the Church Catholic. 

But the remonstrants went on, secondly, to denounce 
the "usual" priesthood, derived from Rom. e and. said 
to be more exalted than the angels, as being qute a 
different priesthood from that which Christ ordained 

to His apostles i the proof .of .which was that signs, 
rites, and pontifical benedmtons were used which 

were nowhere set forth in Scripture. 
The other conclusions were to the foil.owing effect: 
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--III. Priests' vows of chastity, imposed originally to 
the prejudice of women, tended to gross vice. Private 
religious orders ought to be abolished. IV. The 
feigned miracle of the sacrament led all men except 
a few into idolatry; for they thought that the body 
of Christ, which was never out of heaven, could be 

enclosed by the words of a priest.in .a sm.all piece of 
bread. But Wycliffe had shown m hs Trtalogvs that 

the bread of the altar is the body of Christ 
tualiter (i.e. by estimation, or in other words figura- 
tively), and every faithful man and woman who 
believed in God's law could make the sacrament of 
that bread without any such miracle. V. Exor- 
cisms and blessings pronounced on various things, 
such as wine, bread, water and oil, salt, wax and 
incense, church walls, vestments, cup, mitre, cross, 
pilgrims' staffs, etc., were but jugglery. VI. I was 
against good order in a kingdom if a king was a 
bishop, or a prelate a judge in temporal causes, or if 
a beneficed clergyman held a worldly office. VII. 
Special prayers tbr the dead, for one person by name 
more than another, were a false ground of almsgiving, 
and all almshouses (i.e. all religious houses) in 
England were founded in iniquity. VIII. Pil- 

grimages made to blind crosses called roods and deaf 
images of wood and stone are not far removed from 
idolatry. IX. Auricular confession, which was said 

to be so necessary to salvation, with the feigned 
power of absolution, exalted the pride of the priests, 
and gave them opportunity of "privy calling" 
(secret vice is evidently insinuated) other than the 
petitioners were willing to say; for lords and 
ladies affirmed that for fear of their confessors 
they durst not say the truth. Moreover, the con- 
fessional tended to abuses and mortal sin. The 
elerg T professed to have the keys of heaven and hell, 

See the Trialogus, lib. iv. cap. 7, where it is clear that lzroedicatio 
habitudinalis means a figurative assetion. 
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lain of London, who had already abjured ten articles 
of heresy before the Bishop of Norwi.eh, and had 
ubliely recanted them at Lynn, swearm, g neer to 
reaeh'hem aain. Yeg now ei_ht artmles of the 
hke character were found agamsg hm, and g was 
proved thag he had again been promulgating the 
doegrines which he had abjur.ed, particularly, t.hag in 
the saerameng the bread remained of the same nature 

as before consecration. A copy of the articles was 
given him, and he was allowed ample time for his 
answer. When he was questioned about transubstan- 

tiation a further day was given him to cons.ider it. 
He then replied that he did not understand t; and 

being asked more explicitly if the bread was tran- 
substantiated into the body of Christ, he said in a 
derisive tone that he did not know that. He was 
then aske,l if he would stand to the determination of 
the Church, and answered that le would if such 
determination was not contrary to the divine will. 
His own opinion was then demanded, and he gave it 
that the ])read remained true bread. His examination 

lasted three hours, and he was condemned for obsti- 
nately defending his heresies. Four days later the 
records of his former prosecution and recantation 
were submitted to him and he acknowledged them; 
but he still maintained a tone of mockery on the 
principal charge. Asked why he should not be pro- 
nounced relapsed, he had nothing to say, and order 
was given for his degradation. He was to be stripped 
succ, essively of every ecclesiastical function, from that 
of priest, deacon, subdeacon, and so forth, down to that 
of door-keeper--seven grades in all--so that, finally, 
he was reduced to the state of a mere layman.  The 
writ for his burning was immediately drawn up an,-I 
dated as we have se.en. It was, perhaps, conceived at 
first that the authority of the King and Council would 
be sufficient warrant for the execution; but the high 

1 Wilkins, iii. 254-60. 
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ICing also, will shortly die an evil death, and the 
tongue of a foreign ntion will .co.me to bear rule 
in the kingdom. This is awaiting you at the 
door."  The truth is that Lollards from all parts 
of London were mustering in the hope of over- 
awing Convocation; but, as this last writer remarks 
in another lace. the Archbisho was warned, and took 
effectual measures for the protectm of the clergy. 
What special measures guarded the sttings of Convo- 
cation we do not know; but the final sentence and 
t- execution o(Sawtr, no doubt, gave complete security, 
to. for hs terrible example led at once to a number of 

Purvey. 

retractations at Paul's Cross.  
Of these the most notable was that of John 
Purvey, who recanted on the 5th March in the same 
Convocation, and publicly abjured his heresies next 
day (which was a Sunday) at St. Paul's.  He had 
been one of Wycliffe's closest friends, and seems 
clearly to have been the author of the second 
Wycliifite translation of the Bible. He had held 

with his master :--(1) Tha. there could not be in 
the sacrament after consecration an "accident" wit 
h- 

out a "subject," but that the bread and wine must 
remain in their own natures; (2) He had objected to 
the confessional as really entangling the human con- 
science in sin; (:3) He had maintained tha even a 
layman, if holy and predestined to eternal life, was 

a true priest competent to administer the sacraments 
withou episcopal ordination, and that every holy 
priest was a bishop and prelate; (4) Thag prelates 
and clergy whose lies were opposed to the doctrine 
and example of Chris and His apostles had no the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, bug of hell, and 
no one should regard their excommunication more 

x Chron. Adoe de Usk (ed. 1904), 58. 
2 Ad. de Usk, 4. The editorial alteration of the text 
reg6s quarti" to quinti seems to me quite unwarrantable. 
3 Elogium Historiarum, ed. Haydon, iii. 388. 
4 Wilkins, iii. 260. 

from " Henrici 
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than the hissing of serpents,---nay, if even the Pope 
should interdict the kingdom it could do the people 
no hurt, but rather good, .for they would thus be 
relieved from observing hs laws and celebrating 

divine offices according to custom; (5) That whoever 
received the otfice of a priest, even if he had no cure 
of souls, not only could, but ought to preach the 
gospel before the people freely, otherwise he was a 
robber excommunicated by God from Holy Church; 
(6) That.  vow ::t perpetual chastity, or any other 
vow, which may be accepted by God giving him 
grace to perform it, is unreasonable and indiscreet; 
nor can any prelate bind  man to keep it unless it 
contravene a divine ordinance, but should commit 
him to the government of the Holy Spirit and of his 
own conscience; (7)That Innocent III. and the 
divines of the General Council of Lyons (of the 
Lateran was meant) were all fools, heretics, and blas- 
phemers in what they decided about the sacrament 
of the altar and the necessity of receiving at Easter.  
All these heresies he now very expressly re- 
pudiated, declaring that he was not induced to do 
so by fear, but renounced them freely and of his own 
accord. We will not question his sincerity. Some 
of the tenets were manifestly dangerous to all rule 
and order in the Church; and the counter proposi- 
tions which he now appended seriatim to the state- 

ments of his former errors were not mere negatives 
of their purport, but very explicit statements in 
themselves, the wording of winch may well have 

 Shirley's Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 383-407. Shirley has made a curious 
and rather complicated mistake at page 400 as to the date of Purvey's recan- 
tat-ion. In a footnote he corrects Bale, who assigned it to the year 1396. 
But he himself dates it in the marn: "Feb. 29, 1400." Now, 1400 is 
indeed the year as given in the record, but that is according to the old com- 
putation which began the year at Lady Day, so the historic year is 1401. 
]Ioreover, the process against Purvey only began on Ionday, the "last" day 
of February, which in 1401 would be the 28th (in 1400 the 29th was not a 
]Ionday, but a Sunday) ; and what follows shows that the recantation only 
took place on the 5th arch, and the abjuration at St. Paul's on the 6th as 
above stated. 
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Offenders 
brought 
before 
(onvoc- 
tion. 

been his own, in support of authoritative doctrine. 
Archl)ishop Arundel seems to have been satisfied 
that he could now do good service, and gave him in 
A.ugust followin the vicarage of West Hvthe, near 
hs oxvn castle of Saltwoo,-l, n Kent. But appa, en y 

he was not well at ease, for he resigned his benefice 
little more than two years afterwards, in October 

.1403. And in truth he seems to. hve fallen again 
nto heresy, and to have been again ml:,rsoned at a 

later period. 
Another case which came before this Convocation 
was indeed scandalous. Robert Bowland, rector of 
S,. Anthoaine's, London, was found  uilty of what 
was called "incest" with Alice Wodelow, a nun of 
Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, having got her with 
child when he accepted the hospitality of the nunnery 
at one time. He made his submission before the 
Synod on the 8th larch, and did open penance for 
his crime at St. Paul's on the following Sunda.y.  
We shall hear of other cases hereafter of gross moral 
scandals in the Church; but the important thing to 
note is that the Church did not look upon such cases 
at any time simply as a matter of course. What 
remedy she applied, or attempted to apply in in- 
numerable instances, we shall never know- but 
wherever vice became conspicuous, as here it dd by 
the very action of the Church in punishing it, the 
reproof and punishment became conspicuous also. 
After this we meet with cases of heresy brought 
before Convocation in October 1402, two of which 
ended in recantations. Another was that of a man 
who had already abjured heresies and "damnable 
private opinions," yet still maintained that the 
Sabbath of the Old Testament was to be observed 
until good reason should be shown him to the con- 

trary ; moreover, that it was unlawful to eat pork, that 
being the flesh of an unclean animal. The Archbishop 

1 Wilkins, iii. 262. 
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committed this man to the custody of the Bishop of 
London to be kept in the Bishop's prison till further 
orders. Another case dealt with was that of one who 
called himself a chaplain, and who had, during more 
than five-and-twenty years, performed various eccle- 
siastical functions, from that of apparitor to that of 
priest, celebrating divine otfices in different parts of 
England, cohabiting all the while with a woman as 
his wife. As he could not be fully examined at that 
time he was remitted to the Archbishop's prison, and 
we know not what was ultimately done to him. The 

Convocation, af.e.r a grant to .the .ICing, presented a 
petition eomplamng that the lbertaes secured to the 

Church by an Act of 25 Edward III. had been recently 
violated by the arrest and trial before secular judges 
of divers clerks and religious men, not only on charges 
of treason and felony, which touched the Crown, but 
also of highway robbery, and that some had been put 
T" "  
to death as common robbers. The ng s answer was 
given by advice of Parliament.  was found that the 
words Insidiatores viarurn et depopulatores agrorum 

had not been commonly used in indictments of the 
time of Edward III. or earlier, and he granted that 
they should not be used henceforth to debar the 
clergy of their privileges. Clerical lawlessness must 
be pu under the control of clerical discipline, not of 
mere secular law. 
In 1406 the influence of Wyeliffe's teaching was 
still powerful at Oxford, and in October it would 

seem the Un.iversity deemed it fright t.o put on 
record their hgh sense of the purity of his hfe, the 
profundity of his thoughts, the gentleness of his 
demeanour, his constant literary labour, and his 
p.raisew.orthy diligence in reading, preaching, and 
dlscussIOI1. 
. It was added thag he had never been 
eonweted of heretical praviy, and tha the bishol 
had no ordered his body to be burnt after lauria. 
Sad would it have been, indeed, if English prelates 

Tribute to 
Wycliffe at 
Oxford. 
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Act against 
the Lol- 
lards. 

had condemned as a heretic  man of so much probity 

lo:,ic, ohilosoph , divinit , and 
who, as a wri.ter on =., _ y . y 
morals, was m the opinion of Oxford wthout u 

peer.  
Such a testimonial, by the very terms in which it 
was drawn up, shows that. ig was a protesg agains a 
growing ecclesiastical feehng thag Wyeliffe's teaching, 
however honest, was answerable for much disorder. 
And in the turbulent beginnings of the reign of 

Henry I\ T. it was undoubtedly important that the 
causes of disorder should be.dealt with effectually. 
Ye the statute for the burmng of heretics had 

brought peace to the Church, and only two months 
after the Wycliffe protest at Oxford the Lollards were 
the subjeeg of a Bill in Parliameng presented by the 

Speaker to the Hou.se of Lords on the 22nd December, 
and duly passed wth the royal assent,-" though not 

enrolled on the Statute Roll. The Prince of Wales 
headed the petition, which set forth that in previous 
reigns, when the realm had been peaceably governed, 
the kings had been firm in the faith and devoted to 
Holy Church, which had been endowed with temporal 
possessions by them and by temporal lords. But now 
some troublesome persons, both in public sermons and 
in conventicles, and secret places called schools, had 
been stirring up the people to take away the possessions 
of 1)relates and ministers of the Church, with which 
they were lawfully endowed, and if the designs of these 
persons were not resisted they would in time succeed 

in depriving temporal lords likewise of their posses- 
sions, which they would treat as common property, and 

thus raise commotions which would be the complete 
destruction of the kingdom. There were also persons 
dwelling in privileged places (i.e. sanctuaries) go whom 

 Wilkins, iii. 302. The authenticity of this document has been disputed ; 
but even if forged in the way alleged, viz. that the common seal was affixed 
to it without authority, it still goes for something. See Lyte's Hist. of the 
Univcrsity of Oxford, 279. 
 avt. Parl., iii. 583. 
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foun.d neces.sary. But being still pressed to eomp.ly, 
he dd find  necessary to gtve some account of hm- 
self; and his sgory, which contains much matter of 
interesg, was briefly as follows :-- 
His father and mother had spen mueh money on 
his education in various places, with a view to make 
him a priesg; bug on coming to years of discretion 
he was ery unwilling. They hreatened him with 
 their curse f he dd not eomply, and he obtained 
leave of them to consult some ' hag were named wise 
priests and of irtuous conversation," whose good 
works, he found, surpassed their fame; so he followed 
their guidance. And now, if in deference to persons 
less wise or virtuous he should suddenly forsake all 
le learning he had exercised himself in for over 
thirty years (thag is to say, from 177 or earlier) his 
conscience would be much disquieted. Ye if after- 
wards, through remorse, he returned to the way he 
was now urged to forsake, all the bishops would 
pursue him as a  relapse," and those who had now 
some eonfidenee in him would trus him no more. 
He must avoid the example of men like Nicholas of 
Hereford, Thomas Brightwell,  John Purvey, and 
Philip of Repingdon. These were all friends and 
associates of Wycliffe who had recanted their heresies, 

and the last named had become Bishop of Lincoln. 
Hereford after his submission went to Rome and 

endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to justify before Urban 
VI. the sacramental doetrine that he had renounced. 

Purvey had received a benefice after his recantation 
from Arehbishop Arundel himself, but resigned it 
two years later. By their recantations Thorpe con- 
sidered that they had poisoned the Church, and 

1 The name is represented only by the initial " B" in the first publication, 
and Nr. Arber, in his reprint, has made it "B[owland]." I do not know his 
authority for this. But the document within a generation after its first 
publication was embodied in Foxe's Acts aru Monunen; and Foxe 
himself gives Brightwell as the name, not, indeed, in that English work, 
but in its Latin prototype (l?erum in Ecclesia Gcstarum, etc., pp. 82, 95}. 
We have seen already that Thomas Brightwell was an early Wyclittite. 
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Bishop Repingdon (who was afterwards a cardinal) 
now persecuted Christ's people. But Thorpe had 
been familiar with them all in their earlier days, and 
believed in their earlier teaching. 
The Archbishop then went into certain charges 
made against Thorpe at Shrewsbury, which he said 
were falsely imputed to him. But in the course of the 
examination it appeared that he had been endeavour- 
ing to enforce many of W3cliffe's ideas ; as, first, that 
it was more important to listen to preaching than even 
to attend mass; (2) that he could not understand or 
aee to the doctrine of accidents existing without 
 subject; (3) that he objected to the worship of 
images, and to nil arimaes, which many undertook 
D _v  D . . d 
more for he health f her bodms han of her 

souls,, singling wanton songs with piping of bagpipes 
and jangling of bells ; (4) that he considered laymen 
oughg not to pay tithes to priests who did hog dis- 

ch.arge their office rightly; (5) that he obj.ected to 
being sworn upon a book, for that was swearing by a 

creature ; and (6) that he thought confession to God 
sucient without shrift to man. This last was a 
private opinion extracted from him quite recently by 
a man who visited him in prison as a syrnpathiser 
seeking his counsel and dissatisfied with his life 
at court, but whose object was to inform against 

him. Such, .at. le.ast, is Thorpe's own statement, 
and if true, t s mpossible to justify such double 

dealing.  
We do 
ultimately. 

not know what was done with Thorpe 
Foxe could not find that he was burned, 

but supposed that he must have ended his life in 
prison.  

1 Thorpe's examination is printed in Foxe, iii. 250-82. It has been 
reprinted by Mr. Arber in his English Garner. 
2 Foxe's words are :m,,Again, neither is it found that he was burned; 
therefore it remaineth most likely to be true that he, being committed to 
some straight prison, according as the Archbishop in his examination before 
did threaten him there (as Thorpe confesseth himself), was so straightly kept 
that either he was secretly made away with, or else he died there by sickness'" 
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was at this time paralysed by a thirty years' Schism 
in the Papacy, which men were hoping at last to heal 
by a General Council; and such a council, in truth, 
not only met at Pisa this very year, but deposed two 
rival popes and caused  third to be elected. Yet 
as the so-called Benedict XIII. refused to submit, 
the Schism still continued till the Council of Con- 
stance in 1415, and even for some years later, 
as we shall see hereafter. Ieanwhile the Church 
in England was doing its best; and the constitu- 
tions of Archbishop Arundel in 1-109 form an im- 
portant turning-point in the religious history of the 
perioc_l. 
From that year, in fact, there is no doubt that mvt- 
ance of his 
order was getting  md.ually strengthened in the constitu- 
Church, and that the confusions of the bygon age tio,. 
were disappearing. For some years we hardly meet 
with any clergyman burned for heresy after Sawtrd ; 
for the clergy generally were brought into tolerable 
discipline through Archbishop Arundel's constitu- 

tions. They were made responsible, to their bishops; 
they could not wander from one dmcese to another, 
and they could no preach withou beine regularly 
licensed.  If any did, i mush be by the supporg of 
some powerful knighg or nobleman. Bug this was 
still possible; and the next comba of the Church 
was accordingly with laymen of high standing. For 
from the days of John of Gaunt, Wyelifl and his 
fullowers had enjoyed to a eonsiderable extent the 

favour of such persons. It was thankfully con- 
fessed by Wycliffe himself that knights favoured 
the gospel ;" and, as we have seen alread3, his 
supporters were boh numerous and pocketful. 

a In 1415, at the Council of Constance, an English member exp.ressed 
himself thus : "In Anglia omnes maestri qui suspecti fuerunt de opmione 
Wicleff, omnes secundum ordiuem ex mandato archiepiscopi abjuraveruut" 
(Palacky, 136, cited by Loserth, ii. 303). 
 " Bat oo confort is of knyztti's that thei savoren myche the gospel and 
han ille to rede in Englisho the gospel of Crist/s liif" (Arnold's Select 
English lP'orks of IFyclif, i. 209}. 
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slavish views of the literal sense of Scripture, a.nd 
that when arguments failed them, they were qm.te 
ct ready to call i-n secular aid to justify themselves m 
o i- maintaining their own positions. I think moreover, 
lardy. 

that the candid student of pre-P, eformaton history 
will hardly be of opinion that Lollardy was produc- 
tive of skilled dialecticians capable of oerthrowg 
in logical combat the positions which had been 
established by the great divines and schoolmen of 
past ages. Wycliffe himself, indeed, was a genuine 
schoolman, and ought never to be reckoned as a 

heretic, whatever may be thought of his conclusions; 
for there is no appearance that he had advanced any 

of his opinionsnot even his difficulty about tran- 
substantiation--without deference to the possible 
judgmeng of a united Church pronounced when all his 
arguments had been heard. He was a highly trained 

divine, fully entitled to hold his own until his reason- 
ings had been confuted. :But this could not be said 
of many who caught his fire and maintained his 
most dangerous opinions without being entitled to 
speak as divines or capable of vindicating them by 
argument. 
The Archbishop acted on the report of the censors 

at Oxford, and laid the case of Wycliffe and his 
followers before Pope John XXI.II.,-the case which 
was brought before the Cou.ncfl. of Constance only 
a few years later. Meanwhile t was clear enough 
thag heresy would receive no encouragement from 
Henry. IV., as indeed ig neer did from any "king after 
hm till the days of Henry VIII. Confiscation of the 

goods of the clergy was not really in the interest of 
the Crown, as the King could always get them to vote 
him in Convocation whatever money aid he required, 
and the Church was otherwise a great support of the 
throne. The knights in this Parliament did not 
receive very encouraging replies even to their more 

 Wflkins, iii. 350. 
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moderate petitions on Church mtters, but were 
ref.err.ed, for the most part, .to .th.e c.ommon lw or to 
exmtng statutes; and the ]urmdcton of the Church 
was distinctly recognised. In fct, it must hve 
already been apparent that Lollardy meant anarchy, 
and if there were influential knights who fvoured it 
the Sovereign was all the more interested in keeping 
it down. 
No knight, however, had as yet by his personal 
actions brought down upon himself  prosecution for 
heresy; or rther, whatever his personal conduct my 

have been, it was da.ngerous to move the spiritual law 
against a man of knightly standing. The severity of 

that law fi!ll upon a poor tailor of Evesham named John 
Badby, who in Leng 1410 was burned in Smithfield 

during this .same session of Parliament, and his end Badby, the 
tailor, 
was pitiable m the extreme. He had been pronounced bt. 

heretic by the Diocesan Court at Worcester more than 

a year be(ore, but was allowed a year for reflection, 
and after fourteen months he was brought before 

Convocation at London. He would not believe in 
the power of a priest to make the body of Christ, and 
he adhered to his opinion. The Archbishop did his 
utmost to exhort him to recant, but he remained 
obdurate and contemptuous. He said the bread was 
worse than a toad or  spider, which were living 
things;and when asked in public what he would 

have said had he been with Christ at .the supper, and 
heard Him speak the words, "This s my body," he 
replied ghag he would hae said Chrisg .himself had 
spoken falsely. He was brough to Smithfield and 

put in a barrel. Prince Henry was present, and 

urged him even then to recant, but he still refused. 
The fire was applied, and his cries were terrible, on 
which the Prince made one more effort to save him. 

He ordered the burning material to be removed, a.nd 
when the poor wretch was somewhat recovered, 
promised him life and pardon and threepence a day if 
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he would then conform. But having recovered his 

spirit he again refused, on which he was once more 
shut up in the barrel and burnt to ashes.  
This was but the second victim of a severe law, 

now ten years old, which the King had just refused 
to modify at the request of the Commons. Humanity 
was not dead in those days any more than it is in 
ours; but no one doubted that order must be vindi- 
cated in the Church as in the realm. To pass a la, w 
deemed necessary for the very highest reasons, and to 
refuse to execute it against an extreme opponent, 
would have been to undo all that the law was supposed 
to effect or hd efli?cted. Bat the execution was 
unspeakably sad, and perhaps the saddest part of it 
was the way it was regarded. That a poor tailor's 
unrefined common sense should have nerved him with 
courage to die in the conviction that he was right in 

d.efi.ance.of the judgments of all the most learned 
dvnes s surely a fact that, calls for sympathy as 

well as wonder. But the age believed in spirits, 

good and evil, and, when all was over, could only 

attrib.ute.his perversity to  very evil spirit. Alas! 
coercoa s not the way to conquer evil spirits, but 
to make them more perverse ; and if men are subdued 
by the spirit of fear ig is hog much better than being 
moed by the spirit of audacity. 
Such poor heretics as Badby proved bug feeble 
obstacles to he more effective governmen of he 
Church. Bug the influence of some powerful knight 
or nobleman leaning to heresy was a much more 
serious matter, for under the protection of such a one 
the clergy themselves migh defy episcopal authority. 
And abou this very time a chaplain of Sir John 

 See Wylie, iii. 437-40; Ramsay, i. 125-6, where the orial authorities 
are cited. Occleve refers to Badby's case in his poem De Regimie Princilaurn , 
l l, 12, with great commendation of the Prince's solicitude to save him. 
Henry certainly was as humane as feeling for the law permitted. On his 
accession to the throne in 1413 he restored to the widows of various heretics 
who had recently suffered all the forfeited goods and chattels of their husbands. 
See Tyler's tIenry of Monmouth, ii. 413. 
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01dcastle was causing considerable trouble. Sir John 
ws a knight of Herefordshire who had done good 
service to the King in the Welsh marches and in the 
Scottish war, and having lately married the heiress of 
the Cobham family, was now admitted to a seat in 
the House of Lords, but apparently only by the title 
of 01dcastle, though he was often called Lord Cobham 
as in right of his wife. Of this marriage, which of 
course hd been arranged on feudal principles with 
due consideration to property qualifications, some cir- 

cumstances may be noted, not perh.aps of so unusual 
a character in mcdimval times as m our own. 01d- 

castle himself had been twice married already, and 
had one son by his first wife and three daughters by 
his second, while his bride had been three times 
married before, though she only brought him one 
stepdaughter, as two other children ]ad died. She 
brought him, however, a considerable amount of 

landed property in Kent, with some other scattered 

manors in Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Wiltshire, 
in addition to his own lands in Herefordshire. He 

also acquired by her a town house called Cobham's 
Inn in the city of London. 
His chaplain  not only preached without licence, 
in defiance of Archbishop Arundel's constitutions, in 

Sir John 
01dcastle. 

the churches of Hoo, Halstow, and Coolin in Kent 
but mixed up "tares and heresies" with his reaching: 
The Archbishop met this with a mandate to the Dean Three 

of Rochester to intimate that the churches were inter- 

dicted,, and if it was found dangerous to arrest the 
chaplain, who .was skulkang about, to post copes on the 
.doors of the neghbouring churches, of a citation requir- 
ing ]aim to appear before the Archbishop twelve, days 
later to show cause why he should not be canomcally 
punished. But the second day after issuing this 
mandate the Archbishop was notifie.d that .a marriage 
had been arranged to take place m Coohng church 

Not, I think, John Lay, soon to be mentioned, who was of Nottingham. 

churches 
in Kent 
interdicted. 
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A book 
belonging 
to Old- 
castle ; 

that unlicensed preaching, whether in the church or 
churchyard, or elsewhere within the lim.its of any 
particular parish, should be .d.eclared to revolve not 
only the church and churchyard, but the whole 
parish in the sentence of interdict so facto. Such 
measures would naturally be a most effectual check 
on the propagation of heresy by preaching. 
A particular quest now occupied attention. Among 
the burnt treatises two were noticed as particularly 
bad. One was in sheets not bound, containing several 
small tracts of a most dangerous kind tending to the 
subversion of the faith. It belonged to Sir John 
Oldcastle, and had been found with a "lymnore" in 
Paternoster Row, with whom it had been left to be 
illuminated. The limner told whose book it was. 
The other treatise came from Covcntry--a special 
nest of heresy, but, full of poisons as it was said to 

b,e., it had no particular history. It was other.wise 
lth Oldcastle's book, which was such a sermus 

matter that " almost all the prelates and obles of 
England" went to the King in a body at Kennington, 
where he received them in an inner chamber, to 
declare its mischievous character in the presence of 
Oldcastle himself, who was specially summoned to 
attend. The King expressed his detestation of the 
contents of the book as containing the worst con- 
clusions he had ever heard against the faith of the 
Church, and asked Oldcastle whther he did not think 
it worthily condemned. Oldcastle confessed that he 

di.d, and being asked why. h:r used it, or had it, he 
sad he had never used t read more than two 

leaves of it.  
The excuse went for very little. It could not have 

been by mere inadvertence that e e was the owner of 
such an objectionable book when was going to have 
had i illuminated. It was found by the elergy in thag 
same Convocation tha there were eil reports of him 

1 Wilkins, iii. 351, 352. 
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tion of.th.e court, but only of God: Being then asked 
his opinion of the separate articles, he replied :-- 
First bout the Eucharist, as Christ when he lived 
on earth had in himself both divinity and humanity, 
yet  divinity veiled and invisible under his humanity 
which was open and visible, so in the sacrament of 
the a!tar is a true. body and true bread,--the bread, 
that s to say, which we see, nd the body of Christ 
veiled under it which we do not see. _And he ex- 
pressly denied that the faith touching this sacrament 
laid before him as that of the Church of Rome and 
holy doctors, could be the determination of the 
Church;but if it was so, he said it had been deter- 
mined against Scripture, and after the Church was 
endowed and infected with poison. 
As to the sacrament of penance and confession, he 
said that if any one was in a grve state of sin from 
which he could not liberate himself it would be well 
for him to take counsel of a holy and discreet priest. 
But to confess his sin to his own curate, or to 
another priest, in case he had the curate's leave, 

wa.s not nece.ssary, to salvation i .because such sit 
mght be extmgmshed by eontntmn only, and the 

sinner himself purged. 
As to the adoration of the Holy Cross, he said that 
only the body of Christ which hung upon the cross 
oughg to be adored, because thag body alone was and 
is the cross to be adored. And being asked what. 
honour he would pay to he image on t.hag Cross, he 
expressly replied hat he would only do  the honour 

to clean it and. put it in good custody. 

As to the power of the keys and of. the Pope, 
archbishops, bishops, and prelates, he sad that the 
Pope was very Antichrist, that is, the head of it; the 
archbishops, bishops, and other prelates the members, 
and the friars he tail. No obedience was due to 
Pope, archbishops, and prelates, except so far as they 
were imitagors of Christ and Peter in life, morals, and 

He de- 
clares his 
opinions. 
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Declared 
excom- 
municated. 

conversation; and he and no other was the successor 
of Peter who was the best in life and purest in 
morals. 

With this he addressed the bystanders with a laOnU  
voice and hands extended: "Those who judge 

mean to condemn me will seduce you all and them- 
selves also, and will lead you to hell. Therefore 
beware of them !" 
The judges were pained and addressed him sadly, 
using all possible exhortations to induce him to return 
to the unity of the Church, and believe and hold what 
the Church of Rome held. But he answered expressly 

that he would not believe or hold otherwise than he 
had said. There was nothing left but to give defini- 
tive sentence, which was finally done. He was thus 
declared excommunicated and was handed over to the 
secular power; and the Archbishop, by a letter dated 
at Maidstone on the 10th October, ordered the 
sentence to be read in every church in his province, 
that men might be warned against showing him any 
favour.  
We have been following the otcial records of the 

process almost vord for word, for the case of such 
distinguished person being condemned for heresy was 

unprecedented. After passing the sentence, according 
to one chronicler, the Archbishop himself interceded 
with the King that execution should be delayed till 
after forty days' imprisonmeng in e 
.th Tower, in the 
hope that even yet the offender mght recant.  But 
this hope proed vain. One thing, indeed, may have 
seemed to favour i, thag after a while he actually 
promised whag was desired of him, bug ig was only 
for a purpose. For having ag first been confined .in 
chains he was afterwards relieved of them on a promise 
thag he would reoke his heretical opinions and stand 
to the judgmen of the Church. Bu before a meeting 

 Wilkins iii. 354-7; .Fasc. Zizan., pp. 437-50. 
2 Walsingham, ii. 296. 
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Westminster. But there was no difficulty in dealing 
with his followers, many of whom were speedily tried 
and condemned. Thirty-eighg were taken back to 
St. Giles's Fields, where four pair of gallows were 
made for them, called the Lollards' gallows. Some 
were simrl haned as traitors; bug a certain number to 
were no only so hanged, bug also burned as heresies, 'f oao 
castle's 
the gallows, too, being burned along with them. Sir foo,. 
Roger Aeton was taken a lile later, and (after rial, 
presumably) was dragged through the streets to St. 

Giles's likewise, where he was hanged, and, while still 
breathing, thrown into the fire.  But the King 
showed gret desire to be lenient and admitte, d 
many to pardon. The people had been grievously 
deluded, even in believing that a great revolution 
was possible. Their trtst in Oldcastle certainly was 
wonderful. A brewer of Dunstable had apparently 
expected to receive knighthood fi'om him on his 
triumph, for when he was taken t/ere were found in 
his possession  pair of gilt spurs which he had 
concealed in his bo.om, and two war-horses with gold 
trappings. " 
The rising being now put down, a Parliament met 
at Leicester on the 30th April. It is very remark- 
able that it should have been summoned to meet in a 
place which had hitherto been a hotbed of Lollardv 

---the very centre of Swinderby's first activity, anal 
the county town of Wycliffe himself as incumbent of 
Lutterworth, which was only some twelve mles from 
it. Here, however, Parliament held a session that 
spring, which passed a new enactment against 
Lollardy in consequence of the recent confederacies 
made, as it was declared, " to annul and subvert the 

 This last detail is given by Redman (see Memorials of Henry 1., ed. 
C. A. Cole, 23). For other matters I refer the reader to Mr. Waugh's second 
article (EGlish Historical Iteview, xx.), most of the statements in which I 
have tested myself. I do not quite agree with all Mr. Waugh's comments, 
hut his research is very valuable, especially as it is not limited to printed 
sol.u'ces, 
2 Walsingham, ii. 299. 
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again on London church doors, with exhortations to 
avene their  rongs, no that the prince of priests, 
as they called him was gone. And Oldcastle himself, 
deceived b-a) i remature report that . the..King had 
crossed, had already ventured from hs hdng-p]ace, 
which was near Malvern, and threatened Lord Aber- 
gavenny at his castle of Hanley. But this lord, 
having got warning in the night time, sent immediate 
orders to his retainers about Worcester, Pershore, and 

Tewkesbury, to come to him in the early mo.rning at 
Hanley Castle, and Oldcastle, finding that hs enemy 
was quitc prepared for .him, retired and hid himself 
once more. But a priest of his, and some other 

of his followcrs, 'ere taken, 'ho, on being ques- 
tioned, revealed the secret place where he kept his 
stores of arms and money. There his ensigns were 
found, with one banner, on which he had. got painted 
conspicuously a chalice and  host, and others, whereon 
were displayed the cross of Christ, with those emblems 
of His passion,the scourges, spear, and nails,all 
intended to impose on the simplicity of the people if 
he could have found an opportunity to raise a new 
rebellion, for nothing was more opposed to the true 
spirit of Lollardy than images and paintings like these. 
Hearing, however, of the executi.ons of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrol)e at Southampton, he had little 
desire to lay himself open to the like punishment.  
The spirit of knighthood itself was felt to have 
been dishonoured by Oldcastle and by other treason- 
mongers as well. It was while the King was at 
.Southampton about to embark that Occleve composed, 
m a poem of sixty-four stanzas, not a railing, but a 
sad appeal to Oldcastle as one of whom better things 
had been expected. And to any one who would under- 
stand the religious and political feelings of the time 
this poem is indispensable. .Near the beginning we 
read :-- 

Occlee's 
appeal to 
Oldcstle. 

 Walsingham, ii. 306-7. 
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Allas, that thou that wer a manly knyght 
And shoon ful cleer in famous worthynesse, 
Standynge in the fauour of every wight 
Haast lost the style of cristenly prowesse 
Among alle hem that stande in the c]eernesse 
Of good byleeue ; and no man with thee holdith 
Sauf cursid caitifs, heires of dirknesse : 
For verray routhe of thee myn herte coldith. 
But the poet urges him even yet to rise up out of 
tle slough of heresy, and not think it a shame to 
obey Holy Church, to which the laity ought to leave 
matters of doctrine. He should "climb no more in 
Holy Writ so high," but read the story of Lancelot, 
the treatise of Vegetius, or some work on the art 
of chivalry. If he wants something "of authority" 
he might go to the books of Judges, Kings, and 
Joshua, to Judith, or to Paralipomenon (.Chronicles) 
and Maccabees; for knights did so in tmes past. 

He meddles too much, Occleve tells him, in every- 
thing; he would "shoe the goose." tie contemptu- 

ously clls the Km prince of priests, .not consdenn_ 
th.at priests hare really a higher authority than earthly- 
princes, and papal authority is to royal as sunligh 

to moonlight. To despise the power of priests was to 

1)e a rebel aainst Chri.st ; and it .was a ]resu.mptuous 
error to sa) that a priest, even n deadly sn, could 
not "make Christ's body." Finally t)ldcastle is 
appealed to in these words : 

Cryst of thy soule glad be wolde and fayn, 
Retourne knyghtly now vn to his lore. 

Repente thee and with him make accord, 
Conquere meryt and honour let see 
Looke how our cristen Prince, our lige lord, 
With nany a lord and knyght beyond the see, 
Laboure in armes, and thou hydest thee 
Aad darst nat come aad shewe t]y visage. 
O, fy for shame, how can  knyght be 
Out of thonur of this rill ridge ?  

 The ballad will be found in Anglia, vol. v. 23-37, where it is printed by 
]Iiss Toulmin Smith, with i)refatory remarks and annotations added. 
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Prosecu- 
tion of 
Lollards. 

one of whose leading principles was, as we have seen, 
that kings and rulers should study the Bible in order 
to discover the principles of government. If Wycl!ffe 
was right in this, and also in his dictum that domimon 
was founded on grace, it seemed naturally to follow 
that a king who did not pursue this course might be 
rightfully supplanted even by a subject who would. It 
was also a Wycliffite principle that the Church should 
be disendowed; and apparently Oldcastle aimed at 
nothing for which he could not find plausible warrant 
in his master's teaching. He himself does not appear 
to have been a learned man. He may perhaps have 
known a little Latin, though there is rather a pre- 
sumption to the contrary in the fact that, in 1413, 
two days before sentence was pronounced against 
him Archbishop Arundel ordered an English transla- 
o  
ton of some determinations of the Church to be laid 
before him for his better comprehension. He doubt- 
less "babbled the Bible" in Wycliffe's version, and 
got his letters to Hus in Bohemia written for him 
by his chaplains. His own vocation was mainly to 
support the good cause by the sword when oppor- 
tunity offered; and it does not raise our estimate of 
his heroism that he arranged for an attack on London 
or the Court by night, that he retreated into obscurity 
when convenient, or that he confessed the poisonous 
nature of the volume that he was going to have had 
illuminated. 
Shortly afterwards a certain "inveterate Lollard," 
named William Cleydon, was taken and burnt in 
London, whose opposition to Church authority was 
so outrageous that he thought himself competent to 
confer priestly orders upon his own son, and caused 
him to perform mass in his house on the day 
when his wife, rising from childbed, went to church 
for purification. With the name of this Cleydon is 
coupled by a chronicler that of Richard Turmvn 
baker, who also suffered like him in Smithfield, n 
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lawful and catholic. Balthazar Mero and David 
Phihp, other servants of Cleydon, were often 
present. 
Saunder (or Alexander) Philip, who was over 
fifteen, and h.ad also been an apprentice of Cleydon's, 
but was now n the household of the Nayor of Lon- 

don, ave similar testimony, with the further addition 
that about Mdlent last he had seen the sheets of the 

little book unbound carried to Cleydon's house by 

John Grime, who wrote t.hem, and that Grime and 
Fuller had sat from eght n the morning till twilight 
on the Sunday following in Cleydon's house reading 
and correcting them, Cleydon being most part of 
the day an auditor. And he had heard Cleydon 
say he would rather pay three times the value of 
that book than be without it. Also he said 

that Richard Baker and 
vehemently suspected of 
days to Cleydon's house 

one Montford, who were 
Lollardy, came divers 
and disputed frequently 

of the contents of the book and of the articles of 
the faith. 

Bartholomew Mero, a Lo.ndoner, aged thirty, who 
had been in Cleydon's servme the )'ear before, also 

gave similar testimony, and added that he had seen 
Cleydon communicating on articles of Holy Scrip- 
ture with Richard Baker and Montfort. 
There were then read in court divers English 
treatises found in Cleydon's house, which had been 
examined by four friars of different orders, whose 
names are given; and they were shown to contain 
many heresies, especially The Lantern (f Light. The 
Pope was called Antichrist, archbishops and bishops 
generally were declared to be the beast of Antichrist. 
the Court of Rome the chief head of Antichrist ; and 
besides abuse of this kind, were statements that 
Christ never planted l)rivate religions, that is to 
say, religious orders like those of the friars, and 
a good many other Wyeliftite sentiments sub- 
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versix, e of all Church authority. 
accordingly pronounced upon Cleydon 
heret, ie.  

Sentence was 
as a relapsed 

Now, of co.ur.se, in the present age we .all value 
freedom of opnon, and do not deny the right even 
of an illiterate man who thinks himself wiser than 
great schoolmen and divines, either of his own or past 
ages, to read, or get read to him, what books he 
pleases, and to admire what sentiments he thinks 
admirable, however noxious they may be held by 

the best judges or even by the community at large. 
That a system of perfect liberty is the best system in 
such matters far be it fi-om me to dispute. And yet 
I have known, even in my own day, the great majority 
of Englishmen, including many men who were sensible 
enough in other matters, convulsed with indignation 
about a thing which surely might have been con- 
sidered sentimental rather than practical. Nay, so 
far did this feeling carry men in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that they actually got an Act of 
Parliament passed to take the virus out of ecclesiastical 
titles which had been bestowed by the Pope and not 
by the sovereign of the realm. Things sentimental 
have undoubtedly a serious side ; but if, even in days 
of freedom, we can be shaken out of our philosophy of 
letting tares and wheat grow together in men's minds 
till the harvest, can we wonder that five hundred 
years ago, when religion was much more of a system, 
and the question was between maintaining that 
.system and permitting the eneroaehments of anarchy 
m religion and n temporal matters also, people 
resorted to remedies which we now consider extreme 

and ill-justified? We must not condemn our ances- 
tors too strongly without understanding their ideas 
first. But above all, we should not speak of their 
j'ud.ic.ial pro.c.ess.es, i.n .matters relatin__ to poisonous, 
oI.)mons as  their judes were. truculent and th'rsted 

 Wilkins, iii. 371-5. 
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Old,:astle 
condemned 
in Parlia- 
ment. 

Commons were all desirous that it should not be dis- 
solved until the arch-heretic was brought before them 

for examination. Lord Powis was despatched with an 
armed force to bring him up from Pool Castle, where 
he had been secured after his arrest, and he appeared 

befor.e Parliamen on the 14th December accompanied 
by his secretarya clergyman, of course. The record of 
his outlawry was read over to him in English, and he 
was asked to show cause why he should not be con- 

demned to death. In reply he began a discourse 
about the mercy of God, and that mortals should 
exal mercy above judgment, that vengeance belonged 
only to God, and so forth, till the Chief Justice 
appealed to the .Duke of Bedford, who was regent in 

the King's absence, not to allow further waste of time. 
The regent, accordingly, told him to answer to the 

point, and after a brief paus.e he said, in the words of 
St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 3), \ h me t s a x ey small 
thing that I should be judged of you or of man's judg- 
ment." But with this exordium he was entering upon 

another irrelevant discourse, when the chief justice 
demanded finally that he should show if he could 
why he should not suffer death. Being thus pressed 

he adopted a laughty mien, and replied that he 
acknowledged none of them as his judge, seeing that 
his liege lord, King Richard, was still alive in Scotland. 
Of course there was nothing more to be done after 
such a speech but to pronounce judgment upon him.  
The ]udgment was passed, as usual in such eases, 
on the petition of the Commons. It was that, as a 
traitor to God and notorious heretic, proved to be 
such by a document delivered into Parliament by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and also as a traitor to 
the King and his realm, he should be taken to the 
Tower of London, and from thence drawn through 
the city to the new gallows in the parisl of St. Giles's, 
outside the bar of the Old Temple, and there hanged 

1 Walsingham, ii. 327, 328; I,ot. Parl., iv. 107-10. 
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and burnt.  The sentence seems to have been exe- 

cuted at once. On the 14th Dec., the morrow of 
St. Lucy the Virgin, he was taken through London 
to Tower Hill in the same chair or litter inwhich he 
had been brought to Westminster, and then laid on 
a hurdle, on which he was dragged to S. Giles's. 
There the Dukes of Bedford and Exeter, and, generally 
speaking, all the lords who h.ad attended Parliament,, 
had assembled to witness hs execution. He was 

blazing fire beneath him, and the gallows itself was 
burnt along with him. Before he suffered, Bedford 
said he grieved for him and strongly exhorted him to 
be confessed. But he told the regent he had much 
more need to grieve for himself; and as for confession, 
he would not declare his sins to St. Peter or St. Paul 

hung from the gallows by a strong chain with a great .d 
executed. 

if .they were present. His last words, however, were 
sad to have been addressed to Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, deelarin- tha he should rise from the dead 

after three days, and adjuring him, when he should 
see the miracle, to procure peace for the Lollard 

rehgon. He died without a groan." 
If he really entertained such  belief as that he 
would rise from the dead in three days, we must 
presume that mental aberration had much to do wih 
his whole conduct. And t.his is no a uneharigable 

supposition, for the vagaries of fanaticism are in- 
scrutable. Nor must we blame the age, rough and 
indiscriminating as it was in cases of the kind for 
lack of mercy towards him. For he had been slown 

muc.h indulgence; but wrong-headed ideas made him 
continually more perverse, and the power which he 
undoubtedly exercised over a large part of the popula- 
tion made him re.ore and more dangerous as long as 
he was not held an check. With his death the high 

 lot. PAN., iv. 108. 
- Walsingham, ii. 828 ; Gregory, 116 ; Elmham's Lib. Met., 159 ; Chron,. 
of London (ed. Nicolas), 106; Adam of Usk, 11 ; Otterbourne, 280. 
VOL. I H 
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political game of Lollardy xvas at an end. o man 
ws able to regret the fate of one who had shown 
himself in the eyes of all a disgrace to knighthood; 
and henceforth no powerful ptrons set themselves to 
encourage disloyal clergymen in disobedience to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. The Church had already 
recovered control of her own clergy whenever they 
were not thus backed up. Henceforward she could 
set her house in order wih more deliberation. 

At'I'EN.DIX TO CHAPTER I 

See page 57. ) 

Record 
coming 
IV.: 

enabled by the courtesy of Mr. Fowler, of the Public 
Office, to give the following extracts from  forth- 
volume of his Calendar of the Patent _Rolls of ttenr,j 

Patent 9 Hen. IV. pt. 2. m. 25 d. [A.D. 
" Ma3z 22, lFestm.Commission to Alexander, bishop of Norwich, 
the prior of Holy Trinity, Norwich, the sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the mayor and sheriffs of Norwich, to cause proclamations 
to be made within the said City and the suburbs of the same, and 
the said counties, that no one shall preach and teach new and 
unheard of opinions contrary to the Catholic faith, and to arrest all 
who do so, and commit them to the King's gaol until the King give 
orders for their delivery." 
"January' 20, J[estm.--Commission as above (against Lollards) 
to the prior of St. Mary, Coventre, the mayor and bailiffs of 
Coventre, John Smythier and Master Richard Parker, clerk, in the 
said city and the suburbs of the same, and elsewhere within the 
counties of Warwick and Leicester." 
"Auyust 4, Westm.The like to R., bishop of London, in the 
City of London and suburbs of the same, and elsewhere within his 
diocese." 
"Augtst 3, Westm.--The like to N., bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in the cities of Bath and Wells and the suburbs of the same, and 
elsewhere within his diocese." 

Patent 10 Hen. IV. pt. 2. m. 21 d. [.D. 1409]. 
"June 7, Westm.Commission to N., bishop of Bath and Wells, 
on information that certain satellites of ,Satan preach divers new 
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and unheard of doctrines and false opinions and wickednesses in 
certain places within his diocese and the town of Bristol, and hold 
schools in occult, attracting to themselves many of the King's lieges, 
to cause proclamations to be made within the said diocese and 
town, forbidding this, and to arrest and imprison all who do so." 



CHAPTER II 

OF HERESIES SCHISMS AND COUNCILS 

O course, there was still very much to do before 
Lollardy could be reduced to a mere matter of private 
opinion, which in the course of some years it practi- 
cally became with all erratic thinkers who valued 
either their lives or their respectability. For in truth, 
though the best days of scholastic training were past, 
churchmen still were, on the whole, better educated 
than the laity; and men like Sir .John Oldcastle and 
other laymen could hardly have set themselves up in 
avowed opposition to Church authority if they had 
not found encouragement to do so in the counsel of 
their own divines and he principles of a great leader 
like hVycliffe. But even when its first violence was 

subdued, Lollardy remained a latent power in the 
community. Its leaven, indeed, was very widely 
difl'used. Its teachings, for good and evil, have in- 

fluenced human thought and action more or less 
through all succeeding centuries. They mingled 
with and domineered over the Reformation, though 
they did not. bring ig on. They provoked tyranny, 
intolerance, and revolution, which again, in is turn, 
produced reaction. They found in later times a too 

injurious antidote in Rat.ionalism, and in our. day 
have suffered serious shipwreck from. the Hgher 
Criticism. But many of he results sfil remain and 

always will remain; for there was good as well as 
evil in Lollardy. 

I00 
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Exaggera- 
tion of 
Wyclige's 
own work. 

text had always been studied in Latin, and when 
laymen who could read had been accustomed to quite 
other literature, we might not feel upon reflection 
that the vulgarisation of Holy Writ was a thing 

altogether free from objection. 
Yet if the sacred order of men had themselves so 
valued their high privileges as to become really well 
versed in the Word which it was th.eir business thus 
economically to dispense to the laity, there ought 
surely to have been little ground for the complaint 
that Scripture was becoming better known to laymen 
who could read than it commonly was to clerks of 
good understanding Scripture, no doubt, is an in- 
exhaustible mine, and no one man, or body of men, 
clerks or laymen, can explore it thoroughly; but 
this is surely no reason for limiting the number of 
labourers engaged in the operation. The danger, of 
course, was that, without special learning, a man was 
too apt to be led astray about the true sense. And 
such is undoubtedly the case, though there are mis- 
apprehensions that no amount of learning can avert. 
Yet, on the other hand, the faculty of true inter- 
pretation comes very often of a certain gift which is 
not conferred by mere scholastic training or even by 
the laying on of hands. 
Some exaggeration, indeed, of what Wycliffe did 
appears to have prevailed even from an early period. 
It has been a common belief that he was the first to 

translate the Bible into English, and also that it was 
the whole Bible that he hmself translated. Both 

these ideas must be considered questionable; the latter 

extremely so. Within thirty years of .his death, it is 
true, John Hus in Bohemia writes of t as a report 
among the English that Wycliffe had translated the 
whole Bible from the Latin into their language; but 
the thing is out of the question. Th labour of such 
a work would have been enormous even for a man of 
Wycliffe's extraordinary energy, and his immense 
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now been able to read and understand them. And when 
this language waxed old and out of common usage, because 
folk should not lack the fruit of reading, it was again trans- 
lated in the newer language. Whereof yet also many copies 
remain and be daily found.  

This was written, it should be .observed, just affe.r 
the dissolution of the monasteries, vhen all their 

literary treasures came to light. And Cranmer, it 
may be further noted, doe.s not even hint that the 
newer translations replacing the obsolete Anglo- 
Saxon versions were due to Wyehffe. Ibis, how- 
eer. is hOg very wonderful, as Wycliffe was still 
re_arded m England as a heretm. Bu Sr i'homas 
Mre in his Dalog,e," written some years before, 
makes a statemeng whmh suggests thag there were 
readable English translations of an earlier date than 

Wycliffe's :--- 

The whole Bible was, long before his days, by virtuous 
and well-learned men translated into the English tongue, 
and by good and godly people with devotion and soberness 
well and reverently read3 

And a little farther on he tells us that he himself 
had seen some of these old translations (in MS. of 
course), authorised for use by the bishop of the 
diocese, when they were left in the hands of men 
and women among the laity.  This statement it is 
important to note for more than one reason, but 
chiefly in correction of a vulgar error which was 
sedulously propagated by some even in Sir Thomas 
More's day, and which has been current ever since--- 
that the Church of Rome was always opposed to any 
translation whatever of the Bible, and .to .its use by 
laymen. The only ground for such an insinuation 
in 

 Cranmer's ]Iiscellaneous [Vritings (Parker Soc.), p. 119. 
o More's Works, p. 233. 
 "Myself have seen and can show you Bibles fair and old written in 
English, which have been known and seen by the bishop of the diocese and 
left in laymen's bands and romen's, to such as be knew for good and Catholic 
folk that used it with devotion and soberness" (More's [Varks, 234). 
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this twentieth century, as we have done for some cen- 
turies past, that the law of perfect liberty is best, and 
the attempt which Rome still keeps up to control such 
matters by the "Index "deserves as little sympathy as 
it commands. But if we would understand the history 

o.f past times we must enter into the spirit of pas[ 
tmes. We must conceive of the clergy as a se 
g.oerning body having a divin, e commission o guide, 
dreet, and even control the linty in all that concerned 

the welfare of their souls, expounding Scripture to 
them according to their several needs, while inculcating 
the principles of the faith and commanding obedience 
to Church ordinances as he necessary means of grace. 
To allow the use of Scripture to get out of their 
control when i was easy go keep it under their 
supervision would have been on their part a mnifes 
dereliction of duty. 

On the other hand, it may well be presumed that 
the great majority of laymen easily conceded to the 
clergy the full right to guide and govern them in 
matters which were not very oppressive. Fe, w 
laymen could have cared to read the Scriptures in 
the vernacular themselves, and if it wa.s thought 
"unkindly" for a knight "to babble the Bible" when 

.he @ould be.keeping a king's cast.le, we cannot 
magne that tt was much the practice for laymen 

to give a very attentive study to Holy Writ. An 
English Bible, moreover, must have been an expensive 
luxury, merely for the use of the wealtly, so that the 
demand for copies even in Wyeliffe's day must have 
been somewhat limited. The question therefore arises, 
Could there really have been before his time any 
native versions of later date than the almost unread- 
able Anglo-Saxon ones? More's testimony is that there 
were such, earlier than Wycliffe's, made by virtuous 
but some doubt ma ossibl 
and well-le.arned men; . y.p y 
be entertained as to whether he judged rightly of 
their antiquity. He had seen some old MSS. of th 
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sacred text in English authorised by bishops for use 
of special persons, and possibly judged from tha.t very 
fact that they must have been antermr to the poisoned 
translation of Wycliffe. On the contrary, the author- 
isation at least was probably, for a reason we sha}l 
see presently, not earlier than Archbishop Arundels 
d.ecree in 1409. An.l why should-Wyeliffe's transla- 
tion have been a poisonous one ? Wycliffe himself 
w.as co.n.scious, of no disloyalty to the Church, nor do 
hs writings show that he construed texts m a very 
different manner from what churchmen generally did. 
His teaching was objected to, but he was never con- 
dem.ned as a h.eretic while he lived; and it is quite 
possible that t was his translation of the Bible, or 
translations made in connection with his scheme, that 
bishops may have authorised after his da.y for the use 
of the laity. Earlier translations in a tongue rightly 
called English we should, in fact, hardly look for. 

English literature was then j}st at.the birt.h. Wi]liam 
Langland, no doubt, had written n Enghsh alhtera- 

rive verse his Vision of Piers Plownan, but no 
considerable work either of Chaucer or of Gower had 
appeared in their own mother tongue before the death 
of Wycliffe. French was still the lnguage of the 
Court and of cultivated people. Sir John Mandeville, 
who wrote his travels in Latin, had translated them 
into French in the first place, though he afterwards 
translated them into English also. It seems as if an 
English reading public could hardly have existed very 
long when Wycliffe began to set on foot the transla- 
tion of the Bible. 
In fact, Wycliffe's own arguments for having the ut  
English 
Bible in English go far to show that an English Bible Bible must 
did not then exist, have been a 

He refers to the gift of tongues 

bestowed upon the 
that God wished 

tongues. He says that St.. Jerome translated the 
Bible into Lagin that it might afterwards be trans- 

apostles at Pentecost in proof 
people to be taught in divers 

new tliag. 
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the bishop of the diocese, or, if necessary, by the pro- 
vincial council. B.ut looking closely at these words 
we find nothing hke a distinct intimation that the 
Wy " 
cliffite versmn was erroneous.  Nay, not even in 

had received his sanction. 
ance that such episcopal 
issued before. 

Archbishop Arundel's letter to the Pope is there any 
statement to that effect. The Archbishop does, 
indeed, write to the Pope that Wycliflb's plan of , 
new translation was .the climax of his malicious 
endeavours to undermine the fith and teachi.ng of 
the Church; but he says nothing abou.t particular 
mistranslations. The subject of complaint is appar- 
ently just what it clearly is in Knighton, that the holy 
book was vulgarised, and its exposition taken out of 
the hands of the clergy by  translation intended for 
the free use of laymen, who had been always guided 
hitherto by their spiritual advisers in the reading and 
interpretation of Scripture. It is this abuse against 
which the constitution of Oxford was directed, und it 
did not forbid the laity to h.,ve such translations 
even Wycliffe's translations--if the MSS. had been 
submitted to the approval of the diocesan bishop and 
And there is no appear- 
authorisations were ever 

At all events the evidence is clear that MS. 

ral[s- 

lations existing ut the present day, and genertlly 
es'ceemed to be Wyclittite, obtained such authorisation, 
Bibles 
and were not only beautifully executed, bu held in a,thorised 
very high esteem. Thus, Messrs. Forshall and Madden ;" bishops, 
write in their Introduction to the Wyeliflite Bible 

The 
people. 

new copies passed into the hands of all classes of the 
Even the Sovereign himself and the princes of the 

 The preamble of the decree only indicates a general danger connected 
with new translations. It is to the fol|oving effect :-- 
"It is a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome declares, to translate the text of 
Holy Scripture out of one idiom into another, since it is not easy, in transla- 
tions, to preserve exactly the same meaning in all things; and St. Jerome 
himself, though inspired, confessed he had often erred in that matter."-- 
Wilkins' Cencilia, iii. 317. 
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blood royal did not disdain to possess them. The volumes 
were in many instances executed in a costly manner, and 
were usually written upon vellum by e.vperienced scribes. 
This implies not merely the value whi.ch was set upon the 
Word of God, but also that the scribes found a reward 

for their labours among the wealthier part of the com- 
munity. 

and pos- 
sessed by 
royal 
oqlrs. 

One question only, I think, can be raised about 
these statements, and that is about the first sentence. 

Did the new copies really pass into the hands of all 
classes ? It may have been Wycliffe's desire that they 

should do so, as I haye indeed suggested. But h.ow 
could they hve got into the hands of poor labouring 
men ? Unlearned squires might have had them, who 
had money, and did not even know,French. Wealthy 
merchants also, who were more ag home in English. 
But t:ow could they have go into the hands of oher 
than wealthy people ? Among royal owners of them 
i is known that the saintly King Henry VI. possessed 
a beautiful vellum copy which he gave to he monks 
of he London Charter House, and hat Henry VII. 
possessed another, illuminated with the royal arms, 
he Beaufor portcullis, and the red and white roses 
of the Tudors. Another illuminated eopy belonged 
to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son of Edward III., who was murdered at 
Calais in 1397. The celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who oee possessed this NS., would hog allow it 
to be of WyeliNte orion. 'How long before 1397 
this work was written," he truly remarks, "is un- 
certain; but ig mus hae been, in the very 
nature of things, several years before thag gime." 

That, of course, is indisputabl.e; but the date 
of the Duke's murder was thirteen years after 
Wycliffe's death, and as yet neither the Church nor 
even a provincial council had forbidden either the 
reading or the translation. So that there really was 
no reason why Thomas of Woodstock should nog have 
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There lay his English Bible open and some other English 
books of his, that every man migh see, the places noed 
with his own hand, such words and in such wise tha there 
would no wise man that good were have any great doubt 
after the sight thereof what naughty minds the men had, 
both he that so noted them and he that so made them. I 
remember not now the specialities of the matter, nor the 

formal words as they were written. But this I remember 
well, that l,esides other things framed for the favor of divers 
other lmresies, there were in the prologue of that Bible such 
words toucling tte Blessed Sacrament as good Christian men 
did much abhor to hear, and which gave the readers udoubted 
occasion to think that the book was written after Wycliffe's 

copy and by him 
whether the book 
surely say."  

translated into our tongue. And yet 
be burned or secretly kept, I cannot 

He adds that if the clergy were of his mind, it 
ought to be kept in justification of what they had 
done. Now what could be the meaaing of the opinion 
"that the book was written after Wyeliffe's copy and 
by him translated into our tongue"? Surely, nothing 
else than tha the Bible in question was a copy of a 
translation attributed to Wycliffe. And the further 
progress of the conversation of which ghis passage 
forms a part seems to make the matter even more 

distinct. For More's visitor who converses with him 
on this subject, objects: "For all this can I see no 
reason why the clergy should keep the Bible out ,f 

laymen's hands;" and he is answered by More: "I 
had went (i.e. weened) quod. I, that I had proved 
you plainly that they keep t not from them... 
For as for some of the old ones that were befor 
Wycliffe's days, [they] remain lawful and be in some 
folk's hands had and read." " There were, therefore, 
in More's opinion, good Catholic translations current, 
and also at least one Wycliftite version, 
apparently supposed to have been the 
Wycliffe himself. 

which he 
work of 

1 ]Iore's ;lror]cs, p. 210.  IBM., pp. 240-41. 
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Hunne's book was the Wyeliffite version, and it 
evidently inspired More with horror; yet we may be 
 little doubtful whether it was the text of the 
translation, or only the prologue and occasional 
comments on the text, with the marks made against 
some passages by Hunne himself, that seemed to him 
so objectionable. More could not remember particu- 
lars of the matter and phraseol%oy, and he may, even 
though he believed the translation itself to be corrupt, 
have been mistaken in that belief. It was from the 

marks and the comments made, and especially from 
the prologue, that he judged the book to be "written 
afger Wyehffe s copy. As for the t, exg of the trans 

lation, he clearly had never compared it with that of 
"the old ones that were" (in his estimation) "before 
Wycliffe's days." Nor does it appear that any excep- 
tion was taken to it by others besides himself. It 
was from the prologue alone, according to Foxe's 
testimony derived fi'om the episcol)al register, that 
the thirteen " new articles commenced against Hunne 
after his death" were collected., which were read on 
the Sunday following by the preacher at Paul's 
Cross. 1 

Nevertheless, More's belief that there were English 
translations before Wycliffe's was not altogether a 
mistaken one. For there is no doubt that in the 
north of England the Psalter, at least, had been 
translated by Richard Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole, 
and elsewhere apparently by others. In the north 
also the separate Gospels and other books of the 
New Testament had been fully translated, apparently 
before Wy.cliffe's version app.eared, in the form of 
commentaries. In one versmn the Acts of the 

Apostles begins :-- 

Mso St. Luke tells and writes of the deeds of the Apostles, 
and says this xvise," Forsooth, thou Theophul, the first sermon 
I made of all that Jesus began to do and teach." 

1 Foxe, iv. 186. 

VOL. I I 
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any other words, and [if] he go forth and say it in English 
and n.ot in Latin as was.ordained, this man, I ween, doeth 
not hs penance. Skills [z.e. resons] I may show reasonable 
and many, but because that I trust to God that ye will not 
use your Psalter in that manner, therefore I leave off to 
speaken of this matter, and counsel you, as I said before, that 
ye pray entirely in time of your service whereto ye been 
bounden by the ordinance of Holy Church and in the 
manner as it was ordained by our holy fathers. 

The writer of these words was entirely opposed 
to an one takin_ liberties with the disci line of the 
Y  oo P o 
Church. but he favoured the legmmate use of Enghsh 
o 
transltmns. He appreciated, nevertheless, the reasons 

that .ere sometimes urged against translating the 
Bible into English at all--reasons which were really 

not without weight, and deserve more consideration 
than is given to them in modern times, when we 
imagine tha a modern ersion should preseng 
reader with the whole thought contained in the 

original Greek or Hebrew. The men of the Niddle 
Ages had no many opportunities of studying either 

of those two languages, but the venerable transla- 
tion made by St. Jerome brought them nearer to the 
mind of the inspired writers than any other version 
could do; and a vernacular translation was only to 
be regarded as a paraphrase or commentary. But 
even paraphrases were to be used with caution and 
not placed before everybody. For it was, as we have 
seen, the very idea of making the Scriptures common 
in English to every layman who could read that 
seemed at first something like desecration. If these 
translations were to be read freely without having 
been ever examined by episeo.pal authority., and even 
by persons not very deferentml to authority at all, 
the province of the clergy, as then understood, was 
distinctly invaded, and they could .not properly 
eh.arge their duties towards the .laity. By and d 
episcopal authority was recognised, and hiS. transla- 
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lieence. 

tions, having been submitted to episcopal supervision, 
were sanctioned for private use. Why should not 
these have been of Wyeliffite origin ? If anything 
was discovered in such a translation hag good scholars 
eonsidered m'ong, i eould be easily corrected. There 
was no mechanical multiplication of copies to per- 
petuate an error and spread ig wide. Nay more, 
correction was expressly invited by the author of the 
second Wyeliffite version, who is presumed to hae 
been Purvey. 
In truth it is by no means clear that the episeopal 
lieenee was wanted particularly as a guarantee for the 
accuracy and soundness of the translation; for i was 
quite s much an object to prevent any translation 
whatever getting into the hands of those who 
might make bad use of i. There was no objection, 
apparently, to giving a licence to keep an English 

Bible to those who could be trusted to use it dis- 
creetly. After the control of such matters was 
handed over to Parliament by Henry VIII. this idea 
appears clearly in the Act "for the advancement of 
true religion, '' which forbade women, artificers, 
husbandmen, and the like, to read she Bible at all, 

but permitted .nobl.emen, gentlemen, and even mer- 
chants to read t qmetly in their families; also noble- 

women and gentlewomen might read it to themselves 

privately. Statutes like this, rough and clumsy.in 
their regulations, must undoubtedly have been m- 

tended to give at least plausible effect to sentiments 

which had bAecn always in the public mind; and no 
doubt the simply attempted to do what the 

Church had for a long time done with much greater 
delicacy. It was at the instigation of the friars, 
apparently, that this policy was originally adopted; 
and it would seem that even before the decree of 
Oxford many of the secular clergy complained of 
those orders for collecting and virtually imprisoning 

Statute 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. 
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Re.traiuts 
on preach- 
ing. 

itself would be left at the mercy of private systems of 

ethics. Th.e case o.f Wycliffe's lay followers, however, 
should be dstmgushed from that of Wycliffe himself 
and that of learned divines like Hus and Jerome of 
Prague, who spread his doctrines in Bohemia. For 
these were at least well equipped for the conflict on 
which they entered with such melancholy results, 
whereas the lay followers of Wycliffe in England were 
men who naturally had no particular right to contra- 
dict the decisions of the learned. And as churchmen, 
better disciplined and with superior education, yielded 
more and more--whether from entire conviction or for 
fear of consequences, or simply because they could not 

help it-to the decisions laid down by authority, the 
L.ollards in England, in the second stage of their 
history, came generally to be known as the lay pary 
in the Church. Erratic clergymen, in.deed, had no 
longer such power for mischief. Priests, een of 

irreproachable .character,. could not preach in any 
diocese but their own wthout leave of the bishop, 

and the law was strictly enforced. By Archbishop 
Arundel's constitution the admission of an un- 

authorised preacher in any church or churchyard or 
adjoining places involved an interdict ipsofacto on 
the church or place) Thus irregularities like those 
of Swynderby were no longer possible; and it is no 
wonder that after they lost the support of  powerful 
knight like Oldcastle we hear little for some time of 
heretical clergymen. 
But the Church at large was putting her house in 
order as well as the Church in England. At the very 
time that Oldcastle was creating so much disturbanc, e 
here, the Council of Constance was doing its best to 
terminate the Great Schism which had been the 
distress of Christendom for nearly forty years. For 
more than a century, indeed, the Papacy had been 
existing under abnormal conditions, and scarcely had 

 Wilkias, iii. 316, 
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Wycliffite 
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f The peace and uni.ty of.the Church were naturally 
rst object. Its purification in morals was to have 
been another. But its purification in doctrine was 
felt to be more urgent (as it certainly was more easy), 
and its action in this matter demands our attention 
here, because it was from this council that the doc- 

t.rines of Wycli.ffe met with their final and authorita- 
tive condemnation. The sentence was pronounced on 

the 4th May 1415, and the council decreed that his 
bones should be dug up and burned. After which it 
proceeded to deal with two living followers of Wycliffe, 
whose fate produced a far greater commotion than any 
sentence pronounced upon the dead. These were the 

Bohemians, John Hu.s and Jerome. of Prague. 
Bohemia was a rich and fertile country, cut off 

from the adjoining lands by mountain ranges on every 
side, and inhabited by a Slavonic race who spoke a 

language of their own.. It was a k!ngdom by itself, 
proud of its national lfe, and continually jealous of 

German ascendency. The last. king, Charles, who 

became the Emperor Charles IV.., had enlarged and 
beautified his capital, Prague, whmh he had made an 

archbishopric independent of Mainz, and the seat 
of a flourishing university. His reign was looked 
back to as the golden time of Bohemia. A few years 
after his death his youngest daughter, Anne, became 
the queen of our King Richard II.that queen whose 
premature death he so bitterly bewailed. From this 
connection there arose a considerable intercourse 

between England and Bohemia, of which .one result 
was that the writings of Wycliffe were studmd on the 

banks of the Ioldau as they were nowhere else in 
continental Europe. The teaching of Hus was 

smply the teaching of \ y chffe, and, as m Wychffe s 
own case, it meant no real disloyalty to the Church-- 
at least, as he understood the Church's authority and 
functions. As for Jerome of Prague, he had actually 
been in England, had studied at Oxford, and had tran- 
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scribed some of Wycliffe's treatises, which he brought 
home with him to Bohemia. Other Bohemians, too, 
had done the like, of whom one Nicholas Faulfisch 
is particularly noted; and so, we may presume, it 
happens that at this. day ther.e are more MSS. of 
Wycliffe's Latin writings at Vmnna and at Prague 
than we haw in England, where, probably, more were 
destroyed than .in Bohem!a. F.or there was much in 
Wycliffe's teaching, especmlly m his desire to popu- 
larise the Bible in the vernacular speech of his country, 
which awoke peculiar sympathy ia a nation such as 

the Bohemians.  
In fact, it created a very serious revolution, ttus 
became not only a religious leader, but the chief re- 
presentative of Bohemian nationality as opposed to 
German ascendency. He was a favourite at Court 
and confessor to Queen Sophia. By his influence 
with King Wenceslaus he procured such a change in 
the condition of the university of Prague as led to 
the withdrawn! of thousands of Germans, who, going 
back to their own country, founded a new university 

at Leipzig, and resorted to other seats of learning 
also, leaving Prague sadly diminished in European 

influence, and Bohemia ill spoken of over the whole 
of Germany. Nor was this all. He went on to defy 

an interdict of Pope Alexander V., Who had con- 
demned the doctrines of Wycliffe, and he appea!ed 
from the sovereign pontiff to Christ and the coming 
Council. He also opposed t.he indulgences proclaimed 
for a crusade against Ladslaus of Naples, and he 

pronounced three young men to be saints who had 
suffered death for crying out in church that these 
indulgences were a lie. The young men may have 
been right in their feeling, but this was rather strong ; 
and the position which Hus took up against estab- 
lished authority at length alienated even King 
Weneeslaus. In short, Bohemia was torn asunder by 

 .Eneee Sylrii Opp., p. 103 ; English Historical Review, vii. g06-7. 

John Hus. 
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his preaching, and he did not me.nd matters, before 
he came to Constance, by a treatise which he wrote 
" on the Church," and on which he was examined 
there in prison. For his "Church" was the Church 
only of those predestined to eternal life, whom 
nobody, of course, could name; so that external 
authority weighed with him but little. 
I need not recount in detail what befell him and 
his friend Jerome at Constance. He came to the 

Council without even waiting for .his vromise.d .safe- 
conduct from the Emperor, to vmdmate the principles 
in which he be.lieved, so firmly; and Sigismund, 
having given hm ths guarantee, was very angry 
when he found thag they had pug him in gaol. Bug 
the crucial question was whetter he could success- 
fully defend those principles, and whether, if he 
failed, he would submir to the Council. He took up 
a position which looked anything bug obstinate; he 
was willing enough go be corrected if his errors were 

pointed out. But then he meant, if they were proved 
erroneous by Scripture, for that was the only final 
authority that he admitted. And whether it be true, 
as his partisans maintained, that he had not a fair trial 
is a question that need hardly be discussed. No trial is 
fair in the eyes of those who dispute the authority of 
the tribunal. The whole of the proceedings turned 
really on the question of authority in matters of faith 
and practice. So the final issue was inevitable; for 
there could be no doubt that the effect of his teach- 
ing was fatal to the authority, not only of the Council, 
but of the Church itself as a visible and organised 

society. .Even Sigismund, who had been so angry at 
the vtolataon of his safe-conduct when they first pug 
him in prison, declared that he had no notion of pro- 

teeting a heretic who had no jus.tified his doctrines 
and would not submit to the decisions of the Council. 
For it was to do either the one thing or the other 
that he had come to Constance, and he was held to 
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became more divided amon_ themselves. The more 
moderate body, called Calxtlnes or Utraqmsts, who 
remained within the city of Prague, differed mainly 
from the Church in the practice of communion in 
both .kinds. The Ta.bor.ites differed from these in 
rejecting transubstantmton, and showing generally 
less respect for authority. A third sect, called the 
Adamites, because they were content to live without 
clothes, became an abomination to both the others 
and were exterminated by Zizka. But Zizka also 
held his own against Sigismund, and even after his 
death in 1424, though the Hussites became more 

divided than ever, other leaders continued for some 
time to maintain the opposition to the Germans, 
and also to repeated crusades which had been pro- 
claimed over Europe against the, m. 
We shall have to say more aboug the Bohemians 
and abou General Councils by and by. Meanwhile 
we may return to England. During the siting of 
the Counc, il of Constance the attention of the clergy 
there was not by any means engrossed by Lol- 
lardy to fle exclusion of other subjects. On the 
l s July 1416, he same day as tha in which he 
addressed his pastoral letter to the Bishop of London 
for local inquiries, wiee a year, ouehing heresies, 
Archbishop Chiehele in another letter took notice of 
the fae thag there was a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion at the way he bishops and other eeelesiasies 
exercised their jurisdiction touching the goods of 
deceased persons. Administration of such property 
was a hat ime and long after, most naturally con- 
tided to ecclesiastical judges, who deermined 
jus claims of surviving relations and dependants, 
whether the deceased had made a will or not, and 

how his will was to be interpr.e.ted, thus putting an 
end to many quarrels by decmmns which could be 
respee.ted as tho.se of men accustomed to deal with 
questions of eqmgy and justice. The Primate, accord- 
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ingly, .in the letter referr.ed to, lays down.certain 
reo'ulanons of procedure m such matters th the 
view of establishing clear principles and preventing 
interested parties from obtaining undue advantages.  
This is, no doubt,  matter somewhat apart from our 

.gen.eral subject here.; yet, as wil.1 be se.en hereafter, 
t m not entirely ahen to questmns whmh will crop 

up again in connection with the great movement 
against ecclesiastical jurisdiction more than a hundred 
years lter. 
In 1417 the Archbishop was occupied in endeavour- 

ing to meet complaints about the state of the uni- 
versities and the diificulty of procuring promotion in 

the Church for their worthy sons.  But of these 
matters and some others that came before him later, 
touching outrages in particular churches and church- 

yards, it is unnecessary, to speak. Nor ne.ed I dwell 
upon the prayers and htanies ordered dunng Henry 
V.'s last expedition into France to protect his army, 
not only from the designs of his enemies, but from 
the operations of necromancers.  Such things may 
be worth noting, but we cannot pause to discuss 
them. Our main subject is Lollardy ; and apparently 
Lollardy was now beginning to decline. Before Old- 

castle's arrest in Wales we find one of his cha lains. 
named Robert Chapel or Ho.lbeche, and another priest 
named John Barton, mentmned by Foxe as having 
been convented before Convocation in 1416 and 
compelled to abjure. Besides which cases the same 
authority mentions a number of others most of which 
are undoubtedly twelve years later.  In the reign 
of Henry V., apparently, there were not many 
martyrdoms after Oldcastle's day; but we know. of 
 few recantanons from the records of Convocanon. 

In 1419 there were presented before that body at St. 
Paul's four chaplains: the first of whom, Richard 

1 Wflkins, iii. 377. 20p. tit., 381-4. 
: Op. cir., 392, 393. 4 Foxe, iii. 535-41. 
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Walker, was obliged to confess that he had practised 
magic arts and been a fortune-teller; for which he 
had to do penance in Cheap, his two books of magic 
hung, the one at his neck, the other behind his back, 
till they were tken from him when he reached the 
south side of St. Paul's Cathedral and cast into the 
fire. Two of the other chaplains, RalI_h Owtrede and 
William Browne, abjured their heresies. The third, 
named Richard Wiche, of whom we shall speak more 
fully hereafter, had already been condemned as a 
heretic by Walter Skirlav, the late Bishop of Durham, 
and had given new offence, for which he was com- 
mitted to prison.  
It is, however, a sign that I,ollardy was still carry- 
ing on the war against ancient devotion, that Bishop 
Repingdon felt obliged in 1419 to issue a strong 

admonition to the clergy of Lincoln, many of whom 
neglected to attend the processions long observed on 
Corpus Christi Day and the Sunday after, in which 
the sacrament was solemnly borne from he church of 
Wigford, in the suburbs, to the cathedral. The feast 
of Corpus Christi was instituted in honour of tha 
sacrament, which it was the special function of priests 

to consecrate. It became them, therefore, to take part 
in these processions, duly arrayed in surplices, and to 
show an example of devoug bearing to the people. And 
to a.ll who so joined in these solemnities the bishop gave 
an ndulgenee of forty days as often as they did so.  

In 1420, on Palm Sunday, one William James,M.A., 
appeared of his own free will before Archbishop 
Chiehele to abjure Lollardy, of which he had been 
many years defamed, and for which he had suffered 
imprisonment. The Archbishop allowed him to go in 
freedom and walk aboug ag his pleasure within the 
archiepiscopal manor of 3Iaidstone, where he might 
have free intercourse with all who came to hi.re., and 
migh practise as a physician, dispensing medicine to 

 Wilkins, iii. 394, 395. e 0/9. c/t., 396. 
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He was doubtless one who, in the age of laxity 
immediately after Wycliffe, had ventilated very free 
opinions, and though afterwards appalled at his own 
temerity, could not bring himself back to the orthodox 
standard. Walden, who was present at his first 

examinati.on before Archbishop Arundel, says that on 
that oceasmn he declined to acknowledge the host as 
anything more tha.n "blessed bread," and when asked 
to do reverence to t, declared outrageously, "Why, a 

spider is more worthy of reverence." "And straight- 

way," says Walden, "a great sp.ider of horrid aspect 
came down from the roof by ts thread to the very 

mouth of the blasphemer, which it sought hard to 
enter, and could scarcely be kept away by the hands 
of many others. There was present on the occasion 
Thomas, Duke of Exeter, then Chancellor of the 

kingdom, who saw the prodigy. And the Archbisl.op 
rising declared to all the people what the avenging 

hand of the Lord had done to the blasphemer." It 
is not ditticulg to imane here a rather unusual 
ineident, a little exaggerated in the telling from he 
way ig affected devout beholders. 
The date of Taylor's burning was in ghe firsg year 
of Henry VI. Bug leg us go baek a ligtle. On the 

11 th July of the year preceding. (1422) one .William 
White, chaplain, was produced m Convocation as a 

transgressor of ordinances. For he had preached at 
Tenterden without licence, and had been apprehended 
and kept in prison by the Archbishop in consequence. 
He admitted his offence, bu said he had been absolved 

by the Archbishop at Oxford. He confessed, however, 
that be as much defamed of heresy by good and 
grave men, and, being required, he made a full 
abjuration.  
footnote. But it is clear that Gregory followed some authority which had 
previously recorded Taylor's deadation on the 1st, and he has wrongly 
repeated "the foresaid second day" instead of the " tbresaid first day" as 

the date of the treaty of Pont lIeulan. 
a T. Waldensis, I)octrinale, ii. 386-7 (Blanciotti's ed., Venice, 1757-9}. 
'-" Wilkins, iii. 404. 

William 
\Vhite. 
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Another point of interest in the last year of 
Henry y. is that the Kin_ himself proposed .to a 
prowncml chapter of the Black Monks that s to 
say the great Order of the Benedictineswhich met 
then at Westminster, the necesmty of reforming some 
irregularities tha seemed incompatible wih the true 
observance of heir rule. The suggestions of royalty 
were generally to the effect tha abbot.s ough o giv.e 
more assiduous attendance to the dvine oees n 
heir own eonvens, and not live apart in heir own 
manors for more than three months in the year, nor 
ride wih such sumptuous equipages or grea array of 
servants ; hag strict accounts should be taken yearly 

of the property of each monastery, and given in .to 
the chapter ag Michaelmas; that uniformity of habits 

should be everywhere required, and excesses corrected, 
as sleeves were commonly worn hanging down a great 
length, often to the ground. And various other 
provisions were advocated about things such as the 
periodical blood-lettings in use, and for allowing some 
slight relief from fish-eating, especially in monasteries 
far from the sea. The King's proposals, of course, 
met with very respectful consideration from the 
chapter. They must have been originally suggested 
by members of the Order itself. But the chapter 
proposed modifications, and gave reasons for them; 
and, finally, statutes were passed to give effect to the 
King's object.  
In 1424, the second year of Henry VI., there 

was another Convocation at St. Paul's, in which 
a Grey Friar of Stamford, named John Russell, 
appeared under a decree of his bishop in visita- 
tion to answer the charge of having preached in 
1 " 1 
English "an erroneous conclusion, and fixed on the 

door of St. Mary's church at Stamford a writin, g in 
which he declared himself ready to defend t. The 
"conclusion" was certainly not one to command the 

z Wilkins, iii. 413-27. 
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Church authorities, wh.ile anxious to stop the 1)ro- 
pagation of error, to gve every possible opportunity 
to an accused person of purging himself of imputa- 
tions esteemed dangerous alike to ecclesiastical and 
to social order. For in truth the times were full of 
serious problems; and never was there more feeling 
of the need of some stable authority in Europe than 
at this period between the Council of Constance and 
that of Basel. The election of Martin V. at Con- 
stance had indeed been received almost everywhere 

with satisfaction. For it promised not only extinc- 

tion of the schism, but o.ther boons as well, if Bohemia 
were once qumted. Christendom was surely to be put 
at last under one government, papal influence would 
procure peace among nations, and the authority of 
Rome would be acknowledged everywhere in its ful- 
hess. Papal influence, doubtless, did but little to 
stay the conquering arms of Henry V. in France; 
but the Pope was delighted to hear that Henry fully 
intended to preserve the liberties of the Church in 
his new dominions, and also to restore them in 
England where they had been set aside by his pre- 
decessors. At least he had given  promise, a year 
before his death, as soon as he should get back from 
France, to call his Parliament in England to consider 
the question about abrogating certain laws i_>assed in 
derogation of the rights of the Holy See.  But he 
died at Yincennes before he could return to England 
o 
and the Pope next pressed upon the council of hs 
infant son the advisability .not. only of restoring pc.ace 
to France, but also of ,l)olshmg u certain queston- 
able statute2 by which the freedom of the Church 
had long been oppressed.  W.hat this statute was we 
shall see presently. Meanwhile the Pope had a sore 
grievance against Archbishop Chichele, who, in 1423, 

 Raynaldus, viii. 538. 
 "De abolitione illius asserti statuti." suggesting that it was 
statute passed by an usurped authority. 
3 Eaynaldus, viii. 557. 

a sham 
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procure the abolition of that "execrable" statute, and 
censure in season and out of season all those who 
observed it. Moreover, the Pope must correct a very 
improper observation which he was told the Archbishop 
hd made, that the Holy See only sought to abolish 
the statute for the sake of raising money. How little 
the Pope was moved by that consideration might be 
seen by the nuncios he had frequently sent to England, 
and the offers he had made through them, which were 
such as no previous Pope had made to any other 
ntion.  In October the Pope wrote earnestly on 
the subject once more in separate briefs to the King, 
to the Parliament of England, and to Chichele, as he 
understood that the promised Parliament was now 
about to meet.  
The final result of it all was that on Friday 

the 30th Jan. 1427[-8] the Archb!shop, with his 
brother of York and five other btshops and the 

abbots of Westminster and Reading, left the House 
of Lords and proceeded to th refectory of West- 
minster Abbey, where the Commons were assembled, 
to whom Chiehele declared in English the cause of 
their e.oming. He protested thag he did not mean in 
anything he was going to say to derogate from the 
rights of the Crown, and, aldng for his texg the 
words ' Rnder unto Cesar the things whie, h,,are 
Cesar's, and unto God the things thag are God s, he 

declared to them what was due to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and what to that of Cesar. He then laid 
before them the question of the abolition of th 
Statute of Provisors, showed what might be said for- 
the Pope's contention, and urged them for the weal of 
their souls and the peace of the kingdom to weigh 
the matter carefully, warning them, even with tears, 
of the danger of ecclesiastical censures. He and the 
 Wilkins, 473, 474; Raynaldus, ix. 57. 
" The first in Burnet, iv. 155, also in Wilkins, 479; the second in Ray- 
r, aldus, ix. 56, also in Burnet, iv. 157, and Wilkins, 479; the third m 
Wflk/ns, 480. 
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who would have made him a cardinal, it .is said, even 
there if Henry V. would have suffered t. He had 
assisted Henry V., however, with large loans, which 
could not have come merely out of the revenues of 
his see, showing that he fully understood the value 
of money. Even in the days of Henry IV. he had 
received his bishopric of Winchester by papal pro- 
visionan example of that praet.iee which the English 
Government was generally seeking to control. And 
if English government sought to limit papal influence 
in matters ecclesiastical .from a purely .political point 
of view, it cannot be stud that papal influence tself 
was truly spiritualising. No man understood better 
than Beaufort the powers of this world, and if he 
helped his King with money, he was ready to help 
the Church also with armed battalions. He proved, 

indeed, a most gallant leader in the invasion .of 
Bohemia, and withstood to the last a paine whmh 

seized his German host when it fled before Procopius, 
Zizka's successor, before Mies in 1427. But in spite 
of his valour this crusade was abortive; and another, 
for the same object, as we shall see, which he organised 
after his return, proved still more so. 
Meanwhile, what about the heretics in England ? 
It did not strengthen Archbishop Chiehele's hands in 
dealing with them when he was met with papal 
rebukes for not setting aside the laws of the "kingdom 
at the Pope's command. But the Archbishop clearly 
did his best. The Pope, indeed, was much more con- 
cerned about the heretics in Bohemia, and on the 
10th May 1428 Conzo de Zwola presented bulls to the 
Council, with a message desiring the aid of the King 

and kingdom for an army to exterminate that perverse 
set of men. He received an answer from the council 

which is not recorded, but no doubt it was a most 
respectful one.  In July the Archbishop opened 
another Convocation at St. Paul's, which he said in 

Nicolas, Acts of P. 6., iii. 295. 
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then to proceed against him as his ordinary. Four 
days later.he was brought up again, when he abjure.d 
and promised to denounce any heretical books m 

future to his ordinary.  
Afterwards there was brought in Willia.m Harv.ey 
of Tenterden, who had fled to ogher parts m the exy 

of London. He acknowledged that he had read 
several books of Holy Scripture in English, and had 

been often in secret conventicles among men suspected 
of Lollardy. He abjured, but not being able to find 

sufticient surety, was remitted to the custody of his 
bishop. Then came John Calle, a London chaplain, 

noted.for he.resy and error. He refused to confess 
anything amss; but there was found with hm an 

English book of the Gospels, well written, called "the 

Bo. ok of tl,.e New Law," in English, and he was com- 
mitted to the Bishop of London for examination. The 

session was then prorogued with an exhortation by the 
Archbishop to his brethren to make diligent inquiry 
before it met again about Lollards and heretics, 
especially concerning certain persons in their several 
dioceses, lists of whose names he had delivered to 
them three days before.  
The sittings were resumed after nearly four months' 
vacation on Friday the morrow of St. Martin, 12th 
November 1428, when the Archbishop was commis- 
sioned to go and meet Cardinal Beaufort, .now returned 
from abroad, and conduct him to Westminster. The 
Cardinal had now come, after his valorous conduct in 

Bohemia., to raise an English force against the heretics 
there, ruth what result we shall see presently. On 
Monday the 16th the Archbishop declared to Con- 
vocation the causes of their being again assembled 
chief of which was to counteract the malice of the 
heretics, which was daily increasing in the province 

Cardinal 
Beaufort's 
return. 

Wilkins, iii. 493-4. 
0t). cir., 494. These 
time, 

cases are erroneously given 

by Foxe 

as of Henry 
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moned for the occasion. Being again asked to abjure, 
h.e otfe.red to purge himself of the lama i.mputed to 
Mm--n other words he would not admit that he 

was held in bad repute;but he would ve no plain 
answer whether he would abjure or not. The Arch- 
bishop addressed him personally, and implored him 
with tears to do as he was required, otherwise process 
must begin against him at once. The Primate then 
withdxew to celebrate the requiem of the last Bishop 
of Salisbury at the high altar of the cathedral. On 
his return Mungyn still refused to abjure. Then by 
the advice of all his brethren the Archbishop objected 
to him the following articles :-- 
1. That he had said that it was not lawful to make 
war on the notorious heretics who had rebelled in 
Bohemia. This he denied having ever said. 

2. That he had said it was not lawful for any one 
to have private property, but all things should be 
common. This also he denied having said. 

The Archbishop then ordered David Price to 
examine witnesses on these two articles and produce 
their examinations for judgTnents. After which 

Mungyn withdrew. 
Richard Monk, priest, was then produced, who was Rhd 
also arrested for heresy. The articles objected to ok. 

him were :--- 

1. That he had been for many years, and was, in 
the city of London and in the diocese of Lincoln and 
elsewhere, defamed of heretical pravity and Lollardy. 
This he confessed. 

2. That he, being Vicar of Chesham, was convented 

before Richard, Bishop of Lincoln, for heretical lravit7 
and Lollary. This-, too, he confessed, and: bein 
asked to ab]ure, he agreed to do so. 
On Friday (the 3rd) the Archbishop, being occupied 
in the King's Council, commissioned the Bishop of 
Lincoln to preside for him, when Mun__o-vno. was aain 
brouvht before the assembled prelates and  consider- 
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able body of divines of the four Orders. Dr. Lynd- 
wood, th ofl3cial of the Court of Canterbury, then 
objected the following articles against him :-- 
1. Thag he had known Peter Clarke, M.A., while 
he dwelg in En_land. This person, also known as 
Peter Payne, wa ag one time Vice-Principal of St. 
Edmund's Hall, Oxford, and had fled abroad and 

joined the Bohemians.  This he confessed. 
2. Thag this Peter Clarke was of ill=fame, 
aotoriously defamed of Wycliffite heresy and errors, 

at Oxford, in London, and 
Mungyn confessed. 
3. That., knowing him to 

elsewhere. 

This also 

English books containing errors of Wycliffe and of 
Peter Clarke. Replied that he had had the Tralogs 
and Evangela of Wycliffe for twelve years, and had 

sold them to John Botte, a chaplain of Hampshire; 
but otherwise he did not believe the contents of the 

said article to be true. 
5. That the said books contained heretical opinions 

and doctrines condemned by 
confessed. 

6. That he communicated the said 

the Church. 

This he 

doctrine, 

opinions, and books with divers men and women in 
the University of Oxford, the city of London, and 
elsewhere, and taught them to them. This he denied 
entirely. 
7. That in consequence of these and other things 

1 According to Dr. Gascoigne (Lib. I;erit. 20) this Peter Clarke (or Clerk) 
stole the common seal of Oxford University and wrote with it to the 
heretics of Prague that Oxford and all England were with them except the 
false Friars Mendicant. See p. 56 note, ante. 

quite unafi;,,cted by Payne's teaching.) . 
- 4. That he kept and gave to various persons 

to him and had much communication 
Confessed likewise, except that he had no communica- 
tion with him in London, and received no doctrine 
from him but only sophistries. (That is to say, 
Mungyn wished it to be understood that his mind was 

be such, he adhered 
with hm. 
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13. That in Shadworth's house he had said openly 
that it was not lawful for any Christian to fight 
against the heretics of Bohemia, and that all th.ings 
should be common, and none should have private 
property. This .he de..nied, entirely. 
14. That he s accordingly most vehe, me, ntly sus- 
pected. Said that he did not believe the contents of 
this article to be true. 

15. That by reason of the premises he is bound, 
at least, publicly to abjure the sect. Answered that 
he did not believe the contents of the same to be 
true. 
16. That on being asked, he refused to abjure, 
incurring thereby a violent suspicion of heresy and 
error. Confessed that he refused. 
The ofcial then explained to the said Ralph 
various cases, from which and for which any one 
might be lawfully regarded as vehemently suspected 

of heresy, and the President showed him the danger 
the la.w to a suspected pe.rson, refusing to abjure. 
e President then asked trim f he would or would 

not abjure all errors and heresies groecise et 2)enitus. 
He still refused. 

After .long parleying, the President adjourned the 
Convocat}on till the coming of the Archbishop. t.hat 
same Fnda.y afternoon. At ths afternoon sttng 
the above-named Thomas Garenter was first broughg 
in, and, articles being objected against him., he made 
his submission. Then M ungyn was brought in once 
more, and after the prerious process against him had 

been recited he denied that he was suspected, and 
therefore declined to abjure. Again a long confer- 
ence, and his case was adjourned till next day (Satur- 
day, December 4). 

On that day his case was preceded by that of 
Richard Monk who, being brought up again, submitted, 
lke Garenter, and for his penance agreed to abjure 
publicly nexg day ag Paul's Cross. Then Mungyn 
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was brought in once more. He answered point blank 
that he was not suspected of any error or heresy, and 
would never abjure while he lived. In the first part 
of this answer, at least, he surely went rather far. 
The Archbishop .then asked if Price had examined 
witnesses about hm as drected. Price said he had, 

and produced the evidences he had obtained. 
A formal inquisition had been made at the parish 
church of St. Michael Bassishaw as to Mungyn's life 

and conversation on the 27th July preceding, wh.en 
the Vicar of S1 Laurence Jewry could say nothing 

against him from his own knowledge, except that he 
was graviter et enormiter defamed of errors and 
heresies in London, and tha formerly at Oxford 
there was a vehemens infamia against him. This was 
confirmed by a canon of Elaingspittle who served the 
parish church of Aldermanbury, and who was further 
told by W. Essfield, an lderman, that he had one 
day ag dinner upheld two erroneous opinions: First, 

that it w.as not lawful.for a Christian to fight against 
the heretics of Bohemm; and, second, that all goods 
ough to be eommon, and no one should have prirate 
propery. The chaplain of St. Alban's, Wood Street, 

agreed w!th th.e Vicar io: St. Lurence Jewry. And 
so on, rune wtnesses all being summoned who 
partly confirmed each other's testimony; on which 
he was deteet.ed'' to the bishop nexg day at the 
chapter-house of St. Paul's. Bu he denied that he 
ever said the wo hings imputed to him; and he 

very persistently refused to abjure, though urgently 
entreated to do so by the bishop then, who there- 
upon sa.id that he did not wish to proceed too hastily, 
but to require further. 

David Price, accordingly, on the 4th December 
procured further evidence of what )Iungyn had said 
at a dinner-table, when he maintained that a Christian 
ought rather o let himself be killed than kill one of 
ghe Bohemians, as killing was againsg God's command- 
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ment; and also that a man in necessity might receive 
goods of others without sin, and thus all goods should 
b.e co.mm, on. One of the company present had asked 
hm f indulgences granted by the Pope for redemp- 
tion of captives in the power of pagans were valid or 

profited the souls of contributors; 
the Pope had no more power to 
dulgences than he had. 
These testimonies were then read out, and 
Archbishop asked Mungyn if he would now abjure, 
but he replied as before: he would never abjure as 
a man suspected of error or heresy so long as he 
lived. Hereupon he was pronounced a heretic, and 
committed to the prisons of the Bishop of London to 
undergo perpetual penance, reserving only to the 

Archbishop and his brethren, in some 
vincial council, power to mitigate the 
they thought fit. 

and he said No, 
h" 
grant sue n- 

the 

future pro- 
sentence if 

Next day, Sunday (December 5), Garenter and 
Monk abjured at Paul's Cross. Garenter confessed 
that he had called the Pope Antichrist; that he 
had said the bread remained in the sacrament; and 
that pilgrimage was not lawful, "and it was better 
to abide at home and beat the stools with their heels; 
for it was but tree and stone that they soughten"; 
that he held no Scripture catholic or holy but that 

contained in the Bible, an.d considered [he legends of 
saints nought, and the mracles untrue. 

Cardinal Beaufort had returned to England before 
this last session of Convocation. He was received 
in London with great solemnity by the Mayor and 
citizens on the 1st September. But a new constitu- 

tional question a.rose out of the .fact that th.e Pope 
had appointed hm legate to raise money m Eng- 
land for the war against the Hussites. As long as 
he had been legate only in continental countries 

England was not concerned; but the Protector, Duke 

1 Wilkins, 496-503. 
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Humphrey, caused a notary to make a formal protest 
agains.t his. exercising 1.eg.atine authority in England 
as an nvamon of the pnrfleges of the kingdom. The 
incident, however, was apparently little more than a 
necessary form. ality. .'he Pope's appointment was 
valid ; but aetmn upon t could not be taken wthout 
the King's sanction, which evidently was not with- 
held. On the 17th December the Convocation, whose 

acts we have just been following, granted a moiety 
of a tenth for theproposed crusade, and then was 
prorogued to October following.  And on the 1st 
January 1429 Archbishop Chichele wrote to the prior 
and archdeacon of his own cathedral church of Can- 
terbury, to give effect to the papal brief by which 
Beaufort had been constituted legate in March 1427.  
The Cardinal then set out for Scotland in February 

to engage the interest of James I. in the same .cause. a 
On his return in April a question was raised m the 

King's Council whether he should be allowed to per- 
form service at Windsor on St. George's day by right 
of his bishopric of Winchester with the state of a 
cardinal--a matter which was considered so doubt- 

ful that he was aske.d to to@ear coming thither; 
for the case of a cardinal retaining the bishopric at 

Winchester was not a usual one, and the Council 
were afraid to do anything to the prejudice of regal 

rights during a minority.  .In June, however, he 
obtained from the Council hberty to publish his 
crusade, and to raise, under specified conditions so 
as not to be injurious to the -kingdom, 250 spears 
and 2000 bows for the purpose, s 
He had asked for 500 spears and 5000 archers; 
but th, population had been so diminished by pesti- 

1 Gregory's Chron., 162; Amundesham, i. 26; Foxe, iii. 717; Wilkins, 
iii. 503. 
 Wilkins, 511-14. 
 Nicolas's Acts of Privy Council, iii. 318 ; Amundesham, i. 28. 
 Nicolas's Acts P. C., iii. 323. 
 Nicolas's Acts 1 . C., gg0-38 ; Rymer, x. 419 sg., 42g-4. 
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lence and by war that the number granted was all 
that could be soared; and the Council particularly 
required that tle King's soldiers in France. should 
hog be solicited o abandon their duties there n order 

to go with the Cardinal. In point of fact the Council 
did not know how very ill even the number that they 
allowed.to Beaufort could be spared.. For their agree- 
ment wth hm was made at Westminster on the 18th 
June, the ver.y day of the disastrous battle of Patay, 
when the reinforcements that Talbot and Sir John 

Fastolf were bringing against Joan of Arc were 
defeated. The Maid had already relieved Orleans, 
and was preparing to take Charles VII. to Reims. 
When the news reached England the Council felt at 
once that the agreement must be cancelled. They 
and Cardinal Beaufort were at lochester on the 1st 
July,the Cardinal, of course, about to cross the 
Channel with his men. But a new indenture was 
executed that day, by which the Cardinal consented 
to lead the men only into France. The Regent 

Bedford could then, by the King's authority, forbid 
any one of them, on pare of forfeiture of life and 

limb, to leave that realm of France until the 21st 
day of December following. The Cardinal was thus 
to be absolved from responsibility for the employ- 
ment of his forces against the French, and the Pope 
was to be assured that the Council were only driven 
by necessity, and that they would repay him the 
wages of the men, and grant him another force 
against the Bohemians in May following.  
It was about this time, in the seventh year of 
Henry VI., that, in accordance with the decree of 
the Council of Constance, Wycliffe's bones were 
disinterred and burnt at Lutterworth.  
Of the prosecutions for heresy at this time else- 
where than in London we have few detailed notices, 
though the fact that heresy was increasing all over 

 Nicolas's .,4. P. C., 339-44. o Gregory, 163. 
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the province of Canterbury was lamented by Con- 
vocation. At Norwich there was one notable case-- 
the priest William White who, as we have seen, in 
1422, had abjured heretical opinions before Arch- 
bishop Chichele. He had since that ventured to 
take a wife, living two years in the guise of a lay- 
man within the diocese of Norwich, where he was 
not known. Nor was this, apparently, the worst 
thing of which he was guilty in matters of mere 
conduct; for it was found that he had introduced 

into the sect a .young ma.n .of property, whose 
inheritance he dssipated wthm a twelvemonth, x 

In fact, he seems to have been a dangerous character, 
and on the 13th September 1428 he was brought up 
from prison in chains before the Bishop of Norwich, 
the Prior of Norwich Cathedral, Friars Thomas of 

Wa!den and John L.o.-e (the provincials of the Car- 
mehte and Augustmmn Orders respectively), four 

other Carmelites and four other Augustinians, two 
Franciscans, two Dominicans, and other divines and 
canonistsa very strong court to try his cause. The 

articles objected to him were thirty in number, and 
were m.ostly of an ordinary Wycliite typ.e about the 
eucharist, endowment of the clergy mendicancy, and 
so forth. He confessed to hving held most of them 

before his abjuration and some even. after, but he 
strongly denied some others. He admitted that s!nce 
his abjuration he had claimed for the clergy the rght 

of marriage, calling the Pope Antichrist, and his 
councillors clerks of Lucifer; he admitted also his 
own relations with the woman whom he called his 

 Netter of Walden writes about him as follows: "Vix item sunt sex 
menses ex quo sectatorum ejus [i.e. Wycliffe's] doctor quidam et presbyter 
uxoratus Guillelmus, dictus cognomine Albus, coram Guille]mo prmsule 
Norvicensi est examintus in heeresi et compertus dissipasse totam hsere- 
ditatem cujusdam juvenis quem induxit, eirciter qudranta librarum 
Anglici numismatis intra annum (Th. Waldensis, de $acramentahbu, in 
Blanciotti's ed., iii. 630). 
"- Fascic. Zizan., 417-32. Several of his opinions are noted and refuted 
by Walden. See Blanciotti's ed., index under Guillelmus Albus. 

William 
\Vhite 
priest. 
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Burnt at 
Norwich. 

There could be but one end to such a man, a 
relapsed heretic, guilty of serious offences after 
a.bjuration. He was burnt at Norwich. Foxe a!so 
gves the names of a large number of other heretics 
in that diocese examined during this period. Some 
of these were accused of holding views of baptism 
vhich were not found, apparently, among the heretics 

of other dioceses, and which Foxe himself., who in- 
spected the registers, is unwilling to beheve that 

they really entertained, tie takes it for granted, in 
fact, as he frequently does when the evidence con- 
rained in such documents is no agreeable to him, 
thag the accused were wilfully slandered. We, who 

have tl.e experience of later centuries to go. by, will 
not qute so readily believe that "the notames sla)- 

derously depraved their assertion, to make it more 
odious to the ears of the people, as though they 
should hold tha the saerameng of baptism, used in 
the Church by water, is bu a ligh matter and of 
small effect." Foxe himself seems to feel quite 
assured tha hey only spoke lightly of "the cere- 
monial and superfluous traditions then used in 
baptism, as salt, oil, spittle, taper, light, chrisms, 
exorcising of the water, with such other like." Bug 
he documents he consulted required a somewhag 
stronger effort of disbelief on his par han even this 
suggesgion, and to do full justice to his incredulity 
we must quote the next few paragraphs : 

Again, in speaking against the christening which the 
midwives use in private houses, against the opinion of such 
as think such children to be damned who depart before they 
come to their baptism, they are falsely reported as though 
they should say: That Christian people be sufficiently b 
tized if their parents be baptized before them. Which thing 
is so contrary to the manifest Word, that it is not to be 
thought that any are so ignorant of the Gospel that they 
ever would, or did, affirm the same. 
Moreover they thought or said Teradventure, That in 
certain cases tithes might be withholden from wicked priests 
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sometimes, and be conferred to better uses, to the behoof of 
the poor. Therefore they are falsely slandered as saying and 
affirming, that no tithes are to be given to the ministers nd 
curates of the churches. 
And likewise for matrimony, wherein they are reported 
to hold and affirm as though it consisted only in the mutual 
consent betwixt the man and the womn, needing no other 
solemnising in the public church; and all because (as it is 
lilcely) they denied it to be a sacrament) 

Foxe's great work has been .so genera!ly regarded 
hitherto as a standard authority touching heresies 

and persecutions for heresy, that it is really necessary 
to call attention to the way in which he interprets 
evidences which are not lid before the reader text- 
ually. He had just been giving lists of "good men 
and women that were taken and examined upon 
suspicion of heresy," and of others who were forced 
to abjure and pug to penance,  with comments 
vindicating from the charge of novelty "the rue 
doctrine of the Word of God," and insinuaging that, 
these so-called heretics agreed in one faith as mem- 
bers of he true Church (no the Pope's), which 
existed long before the Reformation. Bug to make 
this ou he actually rejected the plain meaning of he 
very documents he used! 
In London an heretical woolpaeker named Richard ,.. 0- 
Hounden, or Itunden, is mentioned by' the chroniclers " 
Richard 
as having been burned on Tower Hill on the 20th nd. 
January 1430.  A year later, in March 14131, rhoma. 
Bagley, Vicar of Manewden in Essex, was burned in Y" 
Smichfield in the presence of the Protector, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester. He had been brought before 
Convocation earl in Nareh as an aowed disei le of 
Y . P . 
Wycliffe, for whose tenets he declared hmself qute 
ready to suffer, saying thag he believed thag Wycliffe 
resided higher in heaven than S. Thomas of Canter- 

 Acts and Mmt.uments, iii. 589, 590. 
 0/. c/t., 587, 588. 3 Fabyan, 602; Gregory, 171. 
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bury. The assembled divines did their best to remove 
him from his "perverse opinions," which they showed 
him were in some hings opposed to those of Wycliffe 
himself. Bug their efforts were in vain. He was 
delivered to the Bishop of London to be proceeded 
against, and very soon me.t with his judgment:  
Bagley's case was evidently .a very specml one, 
when the Protector though g necessary to be 

present at his burning'. :But soon after Easter Duke 

Humphrey's attention was called to something much 
more serious" an assembly of heretics at Abing- 
don." So they are described by Fabyan, and from 
him and other contemporaries we learn thag they 
had formed "a meyn of risers," declaring that they 

"would have three priests' heads for a penny." Their 
leader was a weaver, the bailiff of the town, whose 

proper name was William Maundevyle. But he was 
also known as William Perkyns, and as captain he 
thought best to call himself Jack Sharpe of Wig- 
moresland. He had been dispersing bills in London, 
Coventry, Oxford, and other towns, suggesting a large 
confiscation of Church property on the lines of the 
Lollard petition of 1410. News of the movement 
reached the Protector at Greenwich, and he immedi- 
ately seg oug for Abingdon with a company. On 
Whisunday Eve, the 19th May, the captain, with 
his confederates, seven in number, including those 
who had written his bills for him was taken at 
Oxford. On Tuesday m Whtsun week he was 
drawn, hanged, and beheaded at Abingdon, and his 
head was sent up to London and impaled on London 

 Amundesham, i. 61. Gregory, 171, says that he was burned on the 2nd 
March, which is certainly a mistake. Fabyan, 602, says "about mid-Lent," 
which was in that year the llth March. The exact day was St. Gregory's 
day, March 12. See note in Kingsford's Chronicles, 308. The "hlaben- 
don" of the H. NS. should have been lanewdon, which is in the same 
part of Essex as Thaxted. Bagley's examination before Convocation is given 
m Wilkins, iii. 515, 516, and dated " 1429" by the editor, who, of course, 
means 1429-30, being before Ladyday. But the dates cited in the record, 
.Friday, March 2, and Wednesday, Narch 7, prove conclusively that it was 
m the historical year 1431, in which he also suffered. 
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sion to them being made by the Church, so long as they 
should persist in holding Church authority of little value; 
for that was the very principle of all erroneous teaching and 
heresies.  When one reads these proceedings of the English 
provincial Synod, one cannot but be astonished how entirely 
the affair of the ttussites was treated as a foreign question, 
without any suspicion that England herself was closely 
interested therein. 

The 
supreme 
power in 
the Church 
not yet 
settled. 

The fact is, evidently, that Lollardy, th.ough by 
no means extinct, had ceased to be obtrusive; and 
Lollary, which was no,. or did hog threaten to be 
obtrusive, was not heretical. The English people 

did not sympathise with the Bohemians, whose ex- 
ample rather stood as a warning of what might be 

expected if obtrusive heresy, and even secret instiga- 
tions to despise spiritual authority, were not severely 

put. down. The regulations of Archbishops Arundel 
and Chichele to check irregular preaching and make 
periodical inquiries abou heresy no doubt me with 
general approval. Their enforcement had only been 
weakened for a time by causes which were in them- 
selves transitory. The supporg which Lollard clergy- 
men had once reeeired from knights and powrful 
lords had undoubtedly been repented of long ago by 
many others besides Sir Lewis Clifford, and Oldeastle 
had died unlamented. Bu after Henry V. came the 

evils of a minority, making gove.rnment at home 
unsteady, while at the centre of Christendom it might 
still hare been though doubtful whether there was 
any fixed determining power which could command 

effectual obedience. Since the Council of Constance, 

indeed, a plural Papacy had ceased, to exis.t; for 
though Benedict XIII. would not gve up hs pre- 
tensions, they were little regarded. Neither did his 
creation of four new cardinals, jus before his death 
in 142, tend very much to prolong the schism. From 
their number, indeed, was elected one more anti- 

 W, iii. 519, 521 
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Pope, who was supported feebly for five years by 
Alfonso V. of Aragon. But in 1429 even he sub- 
mitted to Martin V., and th.e unity of the Papacy 
seemed now secure. One thing only was wanted to 
complete matters--the fulfilment of that provision 
made at Constance for the frequent assembling of 
further councils; and in the beginning of 1431 men 
were looking forward to that Council of Basel referred 
to in the above extract to strengthen the papal 
monarchy on a constitutional foundation. 
Another General Council had indeed been sum- 
moned by Martin V. to meet at Pavia in 1423, in 
accordance with the provisions of Constance, but it 
commanded little attention. It had scarcely met 
when, owing to an outbreak of plague, it was 
removed to Siena, where it did nothing of conse- 
quence, and it was dissolved next year. In 1430, 
when a new General Council was due in March fol- 
lowing, Pope Martin was by no means anxious to 
see it meet. In November, however, on a day when 
three new cardinals were to be created, a document 
was affixed to the door of the papal palace, notifying 
that since the Council of Constance numbers had 
been perverted from the faith by the Hussites ; that 
two Christian princes were prepared to defend some 
stated conclusions before the Council which should 
meet in March following; that the Hussite heresy, 

like all previous heresies, could only be extirpated by 
a Council; and that, if the Pope did not summon one 
at the appointed time, it still ought to meet, and tlmse 
present at it should withdraw from his obedience. 
The author of this document was unlnown, and the 
two Christian princes remained unknown also. But 
Martin was alarmed, and appointed Cesarini, whom he 
made cardinal for the purpose, legate for Germany, 
with a commission also to open the Council in the 
Pope's absence, and, if he found it desirable, to 
change the place of its meeting. The bull giving 
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him these powers only reached Cesarini at Nuremberg 
after Martin's death. 
But how were the Bohemians to be won to a 

Council when they were excommunica.ted, and 
crusade after crusade had been sent against them 

as enemies to Christianity ? Even Cesarini thought 
of nothing b.ut of uniting Europe against t.h.em, 
though he still appealed to them to aver hostilities 
by coming back to Mother Church. Bug in August 
1431 bein with the German armv invading Bohem.ia, 
he witnessed a pmnful dmcomfiture of the crusading 
host,.and was himself compelled t.,o fly before the 
heretics.. He arrived a Basel in September, where 
his deputms had already opened the Council in July, 

with the conviction that a more conciliatory treat- 
ment of the Bohemians was necessary, and he wrote 
o he new Pope Eugenius IV. to that effect. The 

reunion of Christendom was desired, which a. Council 
alone could effect, and not only the Bohemmns, but 

the Greek Church were invited to send representa- 
tives to Basel, for it was hoped that the long-standing 
schism between East and West would at length be 
terminated. 
But Pope Eugenius could not see that it was at all 
a proper step to treat with excommunicated heretics, 
especially without his approval. He wrote to Cesarini 
in Nove, mber to dissolve the Council, and summon 

another to be held at Bologna a year and a half later. 
Then began a long struggle between Pope and Council 
as to which was the superior authority. The Acts of 
the Council of Constance had already gone far to show 
thag he Pope could no dissolve a Council withoug 

its 
specially interested in the 

own consent. The Emperor Sigismund 

indispensable, 
the Council 

peace 
conciliation of the 
and he 
against 
clergy also sympathised 

which the 
absolutely 
support to 
French 

of Germany, 
Bohemians 

was 

for 

was 

gave his hearty 
the Pope. The 
with the Council, 
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and the Bohemians were won over to come to it. 
A great embassy from Bohemia entered Basel on the Bohemians 
4th January 1433, with a company of horse which at te 
Council. 
had protected them hrough Germany, heded by the 

eat Procopius himself. Their divines were Rokycana 
of Prague, representing the Calixtines, Nicholas of 
Pilgram, Bishop of the Taborites, and the Englishman 
Peter Payne, who had fled from Oxford to Bohemia 
when the ide had turned against the teaching of 
Wycliffe in England. 
They came to defend whag were called "ghe four 
articles of Prague." Rokyeana addressed he Council 
for three whole days on he subjec of communion in 
both kinds. For two days more Bishop Nicholas 

upheld the thesis.that sin .ough.t to be pu.nished even 
by secular authority, and inveighed at tmes on the 

vices of the clergy with so much indiscretion that he 
was blamed by Rokycana himself. Then another 

speaker, Ulrich o.f Zyn.aim, spent two days more in 
defence of the third article on freedom of preaching. 
Finally, Peter Payne held forth for three days on the 
temporal possessions of the clergy. Then speakers 
were set up to answer them at equal length, a.nd 
though there were some exhibitions of feeling during 
the conference, on the whole there was mutual for- 
bearance, and the Bohemians left for their own land 
in April, having really, it would seem, succeeded in 
mitigating prejudices on both sides, however little 
they could congratulate themselves on any tangible 
results. But ten ambassadors of the Council were 
deputed to go to Prague, and on their report it was 
afterwards agreed to concede to the Bohemians liberty 
to receive the communion in both kinds. A basis of 

peace was laid, and the chief diificulty was really due 
to the divisions and civil war which prevailed among 
he Bohemians themselves till the irreconcilable fac- 
tions were completely crushed, and Proeopius was 
killed at the bagtle of Lipan in May lea4. 

Conces- 
sions made 
to them. 
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the Pope to Basel, and pronoun.ced him contumacio.us 
for not appearing. But Eugenms had already rephed 
to their "summos by a bull for the dissolution of 
the Council, which the !atter immedia.tel.y declared 
null on the ground of ts own superiority to the 

The death of Sgsmund on the 9th December 1437 Further 
contell- 
took away the only man who could hax(e preve.nted a tions. 

complete rupture. On the 30th Eugenus, by hs own 
authority, transferred the Council to Ferrara. On the 
24th January following the fathers at Basel declared 
the Pope suspended from his office. But they had 
not the courage to go further and depose him. To 
Ferrara came, in March 1438, the Emperor John 
Palaeologus I!. with his brother, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and twenty-two bishops; and after some 
months' conference the Pope with their consent (which 
they were unable to refuse) transferred the Council to 
Florence, where, among other subjects, an interesting 
discussion was held on the celebrated Filio(lue clause 
in the Creed, declaring that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Son as well as from the Father. 
This clause the Greeks admitted to be justifiable. 
A few days later the Patriarch Joseph died. 
Shortly afterwards terms ,f union between the 
Churches were actually agreed upon, and a decree 
sgned on the 5th July. But the Greeks when they 
returned to their own country were received with 

anything but cordiality. They were considered to 
have betrayed the principles of their Church. Mean- 

while the Western nations were seriously perplexed 
by the conflict between two great authorities, each 
claiming supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. A new 
schism was dreaded all over Europe, and interim 
arrangements became necessary for particular realms. 

France adopted a pragmatic sanction agreed on by.a 
at Bournes The 
synod  . German Electors after vain 

attempts at mediation held a diet at Mainz, which at 

Terms of 
union with 
the Greeks. 
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His story. 

odour of spices for the sweet flvour of a martyr's 
remains. 

These doings, of course, created  very unpleasant 
impression, and a King's writ was issued to. the 
she'riffs of various counties on he 15th July, sgnetly 
forbidding such pilgrimages and offerings as no only 
seditious bu idolatrous. For it was shown that 

Wich.e had been duly punished as a relapsed heret!c ; 
that t was unlawful to worship any man as a saint 

before he was canonised at Rome; and that the 
alleged miracles were ltogether fabulous.  Yet the 
fact that writs .were issued for other, co.unties besides 
London and Mddlesex shows that pilgrims hd come 
from a distance to do. him reveren.ce. 
What ws the hstory of ths man whose case 

attracted so much sympathy ? He was_one of. the 
first generation of Wycllffe's followers, and must have 

been not far from sixty at the very least when he was 
burned. He had been priest nearly forty years before 
of ghe diocese of Hereford, and had wandered into 

that of Durham, where he had been admitted freely 
to preach by the rectors of different parishes. Ths 

apparently was irregular, 
northern province, and 
constitution of Archbishop 
preaching in ghe southern 

though it was in the 
some years before the 
Arundel expressly forbade 
without episcopal ]icence. 

He was brought before the Bishop of Durham (Bishop 
Skirlaw) accused of preaching false doctrine, and he 
himself has written an account of what followed. 
He denied the conclusions that he was said to have 
propounded, or that he had ever preached them. 
The Bishop told him he was gravely suspected of 
being of the Lollard sect, who did not believe the 
truth of the eucharist, and required him to declare 

his sentiments on that subject. He did so in words 
which seemed very explicit, admitting that the Host 

after consecration ws the true body of our Lord in 

 Foxe, iii. 703. 
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the oath required of him. "We, too," he said, "love 
our o souls as well as thou." But Wiche protested 

that he was not bound to obey any one, except so far 
as was consonant with the law of God. "Who was 

to be the judge of that. Salcl the court. A Grey 
Friar was present who had been a master in theology 
forty years, and spoke much in favo.ur of papal laws. 
Wiche endevoured to answer his arguments by 
suggesting some very extraordinary matrimonial 
cases in which he maintained that a Catholic was 
not bound to obey the canon law; but his arguments 
only excited derision, as there were no such cases in 
the books. A conversation fi,llowed, in which the 

Bishop, having got him to acknowledge that the law 
forbidding priests to marry was a good law, en- 

deavoured to show that it was against the text of 
St. Paul, who allowed every one to have his own 
wife. "True," said Wiche; "but St..Paul adds, ' on 
account of fornication.'" He considered that the 
Bishop was trying to exalt the canon law above the 
gospel, and he would not allow it. 
Again he went back to prison, and the Bishop, 
still hoi,ing to persuade him, sent thither to him a 
knight with his chancellor and a notary priest. The 
knight took a seat while the other two stood, and 
spoke to him in a friendly way, wishing to know his 
objection to the oath required. He said there were 
three causes why he could not take it. One was 
founded on the case he had put to the Bishop about 
a son espoused to his mother. Th Archdeacon said 
there was no such case in the whole canon law. He 
replied that it might occur, and there were several 
eases of divorce of daffy occurrence in which the 

faithful were not bound to obey the law, otherwise 
they would break th commandments of God. "How 

would you judge in such cases ?" asked the Arch- 
deacon. " God knows," said Wiche. "That cause 
is not pertinent to your oath," remarked the lmight. 
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deacon, "thou must beware, that wh.atever oath he sh.ow 
thee, thou ask no questions about t, because a subject 
should hog ask such questions of his superior, for ghe 
pot does not ask of the potter, Why hast ghou made 
me for this use. or for thag ?' And mv lord is some- 
what capricious'(capitosus scilicet testis)'. And if thou 
wouldst agree to this, I will, if thou be willing, go 
to my lord and treat to this end." He said he would 
willingly, if the Bishop would receive his oath subject 
to the inward reservation that he was bound to obey 
the law of God so far as pertained to him. "Do not 
doubt,," said the knight. Bug the chancellor said 
By God, thou shalt swear as we will before thou 
shalg depart." The lmight rose, and said to him at 
the door, ' Richard, wil thou, in faigh, keep promise 

of things which thou hast said ? ". "Yes," .he replied, 
"if my lord will keep promise n the things which 

you have said." The "knight said he might be sure of 
that, and withdrew. 

He was brought before the 
about the hour of prime (6 a.m.). 
o.ath to read first by himself, fauld oe read it three 
tmes over. He found it " iniquity," and 

Bishop next day 
They gave him an 

fire, he said, "That is not the oath of the compact; 
I will never swear !t." "No," he said, " wilt thou 
not swear the oath wth the reservation in thy heart" 
" Well," he said, " I will." The Bishop sat on a forth 
and he knelg before him. He said,  Iy lord, I am 
willing to swear the oagh of agreement limited to me 

in the heart by my master, the knight here, if you 
desire it." The Bishop said, " Swear, then; put your 
hand upon he book." He did so. They read the oath 

to him and he "kissed the book. He hoped that was 
all; but they gave him another oath to read touching 
the eucharist, which he was afterwards sent to prison 
for refusing to swea.r. Th.e Grey Friar told him he 
was bound to swear g by vrue of the oath already 

appealing to the knight, who was standing beside the 
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transubstantiation, requiring him to reply precisely in 
writing what he thought of the conclusion and of each 
.part of the argument. He said he could not declare 
g; bu the chancellor left the writing with him, and 

paper and ink, and visited him next day to receive 
his declaration. But he said he was not a declarator 
and did not know how to declare ; if they would lend 
him a Bible he would write his faith willingly. His 
private remark on ghe matter was that because they 
could not catch him in sermoe they tried to do i 
n declaratione. 

His first examination by the Bishop had been on 
the 7th December, and the proceedings already men- 

tioned must have lasted into, or over the new year. 
He was still in prison just before Ash Wednesday, 
when he was visited by a white canon (that is, a 
Premonstratensian), who wished to persuade him by 
the advice of Solomon not to trust to his own wisdom, 
but to consider that it was th, belief of the whole 
Church that the eucharist after consecration was not 
bread, but the body of our Lord. " Show me that 

negative," he replied, "in the law of the Lord, and I 
am ready to .believe it." "Oh," said the canon, 
 here is the Bshop's butler, and thou wilt no believe 

it is the Bishop's butler unless thou seest the butler's 
keys in his haadst" And then followed another 
long colloquy, in which the canon sought to prepare 

him for a further appearance before the Bish.op, efore 
whom, indeed., he was actually brought again a b fort- 
night later, though without any summons. he Bishop 
was seated in a chair near the fire, Wiehe's old friend 
the knight, on a form before the fire, and two masters, 
the one a Black Friar named Paris, the other the prior 
of the Augustinians ag Newcastle, a monk called 

Rome, and the household of the Bishop at the bhk  
Wiche himself being between them and the fire. 

chancellor then stood before the Bishop and said to 
him, "Master, my lord demands of thee if yet thou 
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wilt write thy intention and answer to every particular 
of that iting ?" Wiche said to the Bishop, "My 
lord, if you will move the, common law to.me you 
have no process against me. And he gave hs reason 
as already stated. He was pressed, however, with 
the oat.h which he had alr.eady taken, and he said.he 
never intended to ta.ke t without the reservatmn 
agreed to by the kmght. But the knight denied 
hving urged him to swear in that way. He pro.- 
tested that he said the truth and that he had been 
betrayed. But his protest was not accepted, and the 

Bishop warned him that he was in danger of a relapse. 
At last, after repeated appearances and discussions, 
the Bishop's eha.neellor, pronounced sentence of exeom- 
munieatmn against hm as a heretic, and that he 

should remain in prison till they had arranged a time 
for his degradation. On this he protested that the 
process was irregular, and besides the want of sum- 
mons, he noted an error in the form of oath thrust 
upon him, in which he was called a priest of Worcester 
diocese, though he did not belong to that diocese. 
Finally he appealed to the Pope. "Thou hast come 
late," they said. Brother Paris told him the Bishop 
had done a greater act of charity in adjudging him a 
heretic than if he had fed a thousand poor men at his 
table. But Wiche would not take this patiently. 
"For what am :w a heretic ?" he, sa!d. "I said 
nothing but the 1 of our God. Certainly if it were 
possible that Christ should stand personally before 
you, you would judge him a heretic as you have done 
me." And he said to the people: "I ask you to bear 
witness that this ils my faith which I have six times_ 
said before them: believe that the venerable sacra 

ment is the true body of Christ and the true blood in 
form of bread." He was then taken again to prison.  
All this is but a condensed abstract of his own 
account of a very long process, in which neither the 
 English Historical/lev/ew, v. 531-41. 
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judicial proceedings nor the logical arguments used in 
the defence appeal much to the sympathies of modern 
times. )Ve hae a.lmost 1.osg the feeling thag truth .is 
the special charge m keeping of the Church, and still 

more that truth is to be evolved by Aristotelian 
philosophy and logic from the words of Scripture as 
understood by the Fathers and the great divines of 
past ages. Wycliffe himself had. made the appeal to 

.Sc.ripture more direct, and had .mad.e the pious laity 
joint trustees with the clergy m ts interpretation. 

But it was still felt that a priest must have th truth 

to preach and nothing bu t.he truth., else he. was a 
misleader of the people. Bshop Skrlaw evidently 

thought the case a very grave one, and was anxious 
to give the accused every possible chance; but as 
Wiche's theology did not exactly square with the 
standard, he was obliged to pass sentence upon him 
at last. 
It must be observed, however, that a man's account 
of his own case, however sincere and honest, when he 

differs from his fellow-mortals, is probably not the 
who!e truth;, and least of all w. h.en he describes it for 
the mformaton of a sympathsng brother, probably 
in a foreign land. For such is the sory we hav just 
read. We do not know to whom ig was addressed 
but it begins with the words "Reverende domine et 
frater," and the manuscript is preserved to this day in 
gte library of the University of Prague. Ag the head 
also is written, apparently by a Bohemian, who has 
altered he spelling of Wiehe's name with a view to 
its proper pronunciation in the Czech language: 
' Gesta eum Riehardo Wyez presbytero in Anglia." 
This, then, is Wiehe's aeeoung of his examination 
before Bishop S -kirlaw, wrigen for the encouragement 
of friends afar off, and it contains hog a word abou 
what we know by documentary evidence to have been 
the real conclusion of the business. For it appe.ars 
thag after all these repeated examinations and m- 
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by the authority of the Church of Rome and by law, are 
allowable, and that any one may meritoriously enter any of 
them and profess and duly serve there. 
5. That no priest, nor any other, ought publicly to preach 
the Word of God, except to his prishioners and subjects, if 
a cure of souls be committed to him by his superior,, or he be 
otherwise specially licensed thereto by the ordmury of the 
place, or by another who lawfully may give special licence 
thereto. 
6. Whosoever has entered any order of the approved 
religious mendicants, however strong he may be in body and 
able to labour, may justly and lawfully beg. 

To this he subjoined a very solemn abjuration of 
all the heresies for which he was denounced to the 
Bishop, declaring that of his own free will and in- 
clination he held and believed all that was taught 
by Holy Mother Church, of which Pope Innocent VII. 
was the head.  
Thus the date of the document is brought within 

very narrow limits; for Pope Innocent VII. was 
elected in October 1404, and died on the 6th 
November 1406. And as Bishop Skirlaw himself 
died as early as March in the latter year, we may 
pretty safely say that the long examination before 
him began before Christmas 1404, and ended in a 
sentence in Lent 1405. After which this recantation 
took place, perhaps before Easter. And it should be 

noted that in the six articles subjoined the third is 
precisely to the same effect as the " iniquitous " oath, 
which he said he had been induced to subscribe on a 
wrong understanding; while the fifth constitutes 
additional evidence that the strict limitation of the 
right of preaching to parish clergymen and those 

specially licensed by the ordinary, was the under- 
stood law of the Church recognised here i.n the 
northern province two or three years before t was 

enforced by Archbistop Arundel's constitutions in the 
southern. 

 Shirley's Fasc/c. Zizan. 501-5. 
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These may have been early extravagances. They 
look rather like those of the first age of Lollardy, 
where some went beyond Wycliffe himself. The 
strange article about bastards, for instance, looks 
ve.ry like one of the teach!ngs of John Ball; and the 
mind that could suggest m argument the possibility 

of a son being bound to marry his mother under 
the canon law was surely capable of maintaining 
great absurdities. But it may be observed that these 
articles are each of them, except the fifth and sixth, 

followed by a defence or expla.nation of the position 
taken up, and that the explanation comes occasionally 

very near to explaining the article away. Thus the 
doctrine that "neither the son of a priest nor any 
other man born out of matrimony can be saved" is 
made to rest upon scriptural texts, "from which I 
inferred," says Withe, "that boys born out of matri- 
mony were in some way (quodammodo) more unfitted 
and out of order and more inclined to evil than sons 
born in matrimony. But I always believe, have 
believed, and confess and have confessed, that the 

son will not bear or ever the iniquity of his fther 
or mother" because at whatever hour the smner 
oan, God will not remember his sins. Moreover, 

our Lord Jesus says to the Pharisees and .scribes, 
'The publicans and the harlots shall enter the kngdom 
of heaven before you,' for Christ came to save sinners. 
And 'whosoever believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.'" 
It would seem that sometimes these "Biblemen" 
of the new school were as hard put to it to build a 

religion upon texts, and then to mak.e the result intel- 
ligible, as any scholar at the university to discuss his 
quodlibet. 
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His 
boctrinale. 

the Lollards that great work by which he is best 
known. I is entitled Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei 
Catholicce E,'clesice, and as a mere monument of 

literary industry, especially when taken alono wth 
the two supplements by which it as very shortly 
followed up, ig is indeed amazing. Apart from these 
two supplements, each about as large as itself, the 
wo.rk consists of four books, the. contents of each 
being very systematically divided into "articles" and 
chapters. The first book contains three of these 
"articles," or sections, through which forty- four 
chapters are consecutively numbered. The second 

has l!kewise three articl.es with eighty-three chapters 
runmng through them m the same way. The third 
has three articles in.thirt.y-Cwo chapters, and the 
fourth has three ameles m forty-seven chapters. 

There is a general prologue, but each book has also a 
separate one besides, and prefixed to the whole is a 

letter of dedication to Martin V. 
This dedicatory epistle begins with the observation 

that there is a great storm at sea, so that St. Peter's 
boat has a hard battle with the waves of heresies and 
errors. And to whom should the faithful fly except 
to tle Vicar of Christ, crying out, "Lord, save us, we 
perish." The Church, his only bride, calls upon him 
for help. He has the power and resources at com- 
mand. Yet how great soever be the weight of 
authority which he wields, it should not be left 
to stand alone, lest the enemy should say, "I pre- 
vailed against him. He cannot defend himself by 
the laws of Christ, but by the mere weight of his 
authority he oppresses us against the law." For this 
is the saying of our heretics. And Walden begs 
th.at though he be the least of his servants he may 
with the Holy Father's blessing strive to answer 

their boasting'. For when, in youth, he lent ear to 
their logical disputations, he was astounded with the 
boldness of their assertions. His faith remained 
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intact, but he had to wrestle with their opinions, and 
when he turned to the study of the Scriptures he 

found that they had distorted their sense in a way to 
which all commentators were opposed. 
In the general prologue to the work he finds ig 
necessary to discuss ten doctrines before entering on 

poin. ts of detail. He is going to write, he tells us, 
against the new Wyeliflites who of late days have 
filled the churches of Eng!and, and now have invaded 
the whole realm of Bohemm. First of all he expresses 

his abhorrence that Wycliffe, in all his arguments, 
should cut the Christian faith in two, and only accept 
the one-half; for Wycliffe, h.e says, pretends that he 
admits the faith of the Scriptures, but he neglects 
that faith of the whole Christian Church which Jesus 
Christ, and even St. Paul, delivered unwritten, and 
without which any one errs, no matter how much of 
the Scriptures he brings forward.. But to meet 
objections from those wh, think so much of Wycliffe 
and undervalue a man like himself as a follower of the 
Fathers, he will rest his argument, not on human 
wisdom, but on the Word of God. "My doctrine, 
truly," he says, "will not be mine, but His who sent 

Even a constant man, he considers, may well be 
appalled with the persecution of the Lollards, which he 
fully expects in the future.  Later writers, who could Vng 
from the 
Lollards. 

not realise the condition of the world in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, have talked about "the persecution of th 
Lollards" in a very differen sense from his. It was 
persecution by the Lollards thag Thomas of Walden 

expected..Ol.dcastle, we may .surmise, was still at 
large, med,tatmg a new rebelhon to put down all 
Church order and civil order also in the name of the 
gospel of Wycliffe. "But let them rage, and let them 

laugh," he adds; "a son of the Church of England I 

 "Terrere po.set eonstantem virum persecutio Lollardorum quam de certo 
faturam expecto." 
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Their 
doctrines 
and arts. 

remain, and trusting in the consolation of my Mother, 
for whom I wish that it might be given me to die, I 
lend an ear to whag S. Hilarius sa.ys on ghose words 
of Psalm cxviii., Iniqui persecut sunt me, adjuva 
me:It is necessary, says Hilarius, that the wicked 

should persecute, because wickedness is the effect of 
an un'ustj . doin., The apostle knows this iniquity of 
persecutions when he says, All thag will live godly 
in Chrisg Jesus shall suffer persecution', " and so 
forgh. The followers of Wycliffe, arrayed, for battle, 
proroke the Church to figh, and the writer has felg 
stimulated by their challenge. "I was suddenly 

called to action, he says, in Oxford University, 

along with my brother William (a brother Carmelite 
named Beaufo ), who was chosen for this by a certain 

nobleman, by one of their most audacious champions 

named.Peter Clerk to dispute touching pilgrimages, th.e 
eucharist, the religious life, and voluntary mends- 

cancy. We came, we were there; but, as those know 
and still declare who were present, before we came to 
close quarters Peter Clerk, choked with silliness, took 
himself off. Yeg daily Catholic men of the true 

Israel hear the serm.ons of such a Philistine, and 
are stupefied by their grandiloquent display." To 
counteract such influences he proee.eds to e.ontrovert 
ten Wyelitfite doctrines or eontentwns, which are as 

follows :-- 
1. That whatever the Pope or the Church says is 
to be condemned if they do not prove it from Holy 
Scripture. 
2. That Holy Scripture is the sole rule of faith 
and whatever the Church at large or the Fathers have 
taught is to be despised, even what holy Councils 
have decreed. 
3. The Wycliffites despise not only the teachings 

 2 Tim. iii. 12. 
- This, I have no doubt, is the name given by Bale in his Scriptores, 517, 
as Bevvfv. Beaufo was not an uncommon name, and William Beaufo actually 
occurs, though apparently not an ecclesiastic, on Pat. 8 Ric. II. p. l, m. 9. 
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of holy doctors, but declare that their expositions are 
to be rejected, after the example of Wycliffe,.who said 
that all holy Fathers since the first millennium were 

in error. 
4. The Wyclitfites set themselves up as far more 
learned than bishops and other Catholics; that so, 
when they are openly vanqui.s, he.d, they m.ay esca.pe 
and make the orthodox seem vue in comparison wth 

themselves. 
5. They preach that Catholic doctors are incapable 
of understanding Wycliffe's doctrines. 
6. They praise greatly Wycliffe's books that they 
may provoke the orthodox to read them. 
7. They affect piety, declaim against vices, and 
inculcate the divine Scripture that they may the 
more skilfully deceive the simple-minded. 
8. They adjust not only their words but their 
morals also to the end that they may seduce others 
by an opinion of their good life. 
9. After the fashion of early heretics they prate 
against Catholics, insinuating that they do not under- 
stand the sayings of Wycliffe; but they recite them 
falsely, or they rashly attribute to him things which 
he did not say. 
10. They excuse their master, Wycliffe, alleging 
that he retracted several things before his death, and 
altered some, and that Catholic writers are silent 
about certain points, and show up certain things in 
hatred of him. 
This syllabus is to us on the whole more interesting 
than the contents of the work itself, for it shows us 
the main questions in dispute between orthodoxy and 

Lollardy. The first thre.e headings especially indi- 
cate the fundamental bass of the whole Wycliifite 

philosophy; and we shall find from many other 
evidences besides that not only Wycliffe himself, but 

the whole of his followers, even to our own ti.me (for 
he has real followers still), have rested their case 
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entirely on Scripture, regarding it as the sole rule of 
faith without reference to ecclesiastical tradition or 
the teaching of the Church apart from Holy Writ. 
It was this view that was the root of all the mischief, 
and Walden set himself to oppose it to the utmost of 
his power. At the end of this prolognae he grieves 
that there is no authority, no order that heretics 
respect, no Pope whom they do not treat either as 
unprofitable (inutilis) or as a perfidious Antichrist, 
no cardinal or bishop whom they do not call " Imperial 

clerk," and so forth (the phrase " Emp.ero.r's clerks" was 
continually used by Wycliffe to sgmfy those who 

accepted civil offices, honours, and endowments, to 
the detriment of their spiritual functions). "And if 
we go beyond men," he adds, ' who is no distressed 
to hear our God described as'anything t.hag can be 

named 'this ass, that devil i and to be told that the 
Almighty Lord can do nothing more than He does, 

nor could He yesterday have killed the gnat that 
survives to-day, and many other blasphemies?" 
Wyeliffe's theology, in short, is impeached as whag 
we mighg call neeessarian and pantheistic. 

It is against these and other sophistries of Wycliffe, 
scattered throughout his writings, that the first book 
of the Doctrinale itself is directed, especially in the 
first two articles, and there is little occasion here to 
sketch the outline of an argument against propositions 
which hardly any Christian would think of maintain- 

ing now. The title of Article !; is " On the E.ssence, 
Power, and Knowledge of God ; thag of Article II. 
' D Compositione Hominis," indicates a discussion of 

Wycliffe's view that man is a trinity consisting of 
an immortal spirit, a corruptible body, and an inter- 
med.iate soul. (animatioeis medie);Artiele III. is 0f 
Chst, who s God and Man, and attacks Wychtle s 
view of he two natures as unsound_ suggesting_ 
am. o.ng other things, thag if h!s view of t.he human 
trmgy was right, i: makes Chrsg a quatermty. 
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Book II. is of eater interest. It is " Of the Body 
of Christ, which is the Church, and of its various 
members." Article I. is on St. Peter's bishopric, 
showing that he was the chief of the apostles and 
head of the Church. Wycliffe was a modern Herod 
who sought to behead St. Peter by exterminating the 
whole line of Popes, and so forth. A_rtiele II. sets 
forth the true nature.of the.Church in opposition to 
Wyeliffe's vew tha  consists of the whole of the 
predestined. It is shown thag the Church mentioned 
in the Creed has authority to pu an end to all doubts, 
and that besides the Scriptures it is necessary to 
ponder the .sayings of the Fathers. In the course of 
this book., m chapter 213, the author alludes to the 
ease of a.learned .female disciple of Wy.el!ffe who 
defended m the cty of London the posmon that 

Mary did not remain a virgin after the birth of our 
Lord because it is not stated in Scripture. Many 
heresies, the author points out, might arise in this 
way. In chapter 26 the authority of a General 

Council is vindicated; for Wycliffe had said that even 
a council of the Apostles was not to be trusted excep 

so far as it is believed that the Holy Spirit confirmed 

their judgment. And as for modern councils, many 
of those who resorted to them were apostates, fools, 

and ignorant, and it was blasphemous to lay down a 
law binding men to stand to the judgment of the 
majority. 
Article III. of this book is the longest. It is 
entitled "Of the Members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ according to their Professions and Otces 
seriatim." Beginning with a detailed vindication of 
papal authority, and of the need that a Pope should 
exist on earth notwithstanding that Christ resides 

above in heaven,--a reason for which Wycliffe main- 
tained that the Church could do without any Pope at 
all,it goes on to discuss the functions of cardinals, 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, the 

VOL. I 0 
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need of bishops for confirmations and other functions, 
and the importance of their being canonically elected ; 
ghen treats of archdeacons, otfieials, and deans; then 

of pastors of the second order, and of the right to 
tithes. Next the author dis.cusses universities and 
deees, which Wycliffe had vrtually slighted, making 
no account of  Catholic scholastic doctorate obtained 
by long study and approved by qualified judges. 
Then he repels an attack on cathedral and uni- 
versity colleges, which Wycliffe had classed as 
" Caimitical." This term requires explanation to the 
modern reader. In many hISS. of the Vulgate the 
last letter of the first murderer's name was inaccu- 

rate!y given as m, not n, and the common practice of 
leaving money to the four orders of friars (Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jacobites, and Minoriges ), whose 
initials formed the name "Caim," was called by 
Wycliffe, and apparently by others before him, 
endowing ' Cain's castles" (castra Caimitica). As 
these orders furnished the greater number of the 
divines who upheld Catholic doctrine, Wycliffe seems 
go have applied the name also to other orthodox 
bodies. ' All these sects," Wycliffe had said, meaning 

the orders of fr!ars, "and all novelties w.hich .are not 
founded in Christ the Lord., te.mp Christ wth [the 
help o.f] Satn: when they despise the free ordination 
of His sect (.e. His followers), and prefer aother 
servile seeg which is not so good; as if. the.y would 
not ascend the steps which God has ordained into the 
celestial Zion, .but like. better to fly t.hrough the air 
with Satan's ad, earned up to the pinnacles of the 

Temple. What alms, then, is it to nourish such a child 
of the devil in Cain's castles against Christ ?" This 
argument is severely rebuked, and the author is 
spared for his confusion of two letters of the alphabet. 

1 The Jacobites, so called from their church of St. James at Paris, were 
the Dominicans or Black Friars ; the Minorites were the Franciscan or Grey 
Friars. 
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testimony makes the fact indisputable. Women, no 
doubt, were free to petition Parliament as well as 
men, and .th.ey joined in Lollard petitions. Wald.en 
adds thag t s hog a year since the Bohemian heretms 

in writin s sent to different kingdoms demanded this 
g o o 
for them as the removal of an injustice. 
In a later chapter  Walden reverts to the subject 
of Purvey's book, of which he. possesses a copy., taken 
from the author, who had just been committed to 
prison, and says it consists of three chapters:the first 
proving that all priests are bound to preach under 
penalty of. sin; the second, tha.t kings and knights 
and all faithful laymen are at lberty to do so; and 

the third, that women, too, may preach when they 
will. In Purvey's opinion it did not matter who 
preached, bu whag he preached, and he refers to the 
woman of Samaria as hating "preached" the Christ, 

to her fellow-citizens. This example of L.ollard 
arguments may perhaps satisfy the reader wthout 

Walden's answer to it. 

The rest of Article II.I. discusses the difference 
between the Christian priesthood and royal power. 

Wycliffe, as a follower of Ockham, maintained that 
royal power and authority were derived imn_ediately 
from God, thus Ifiaeing the authority of kings above 
that of priests; in opposition to which Walden insists 
thag it is unlawful to appeal from episcopal judgment 
in matters of faith to any earthly prince. 

The Third. Book is entitled, " Of Religious Men, 
made perfect n the Law of Christ." Perfect religion 
was that set forth by Christ to the rich young man 
who had kept all the commandments, when He bade 
him sell all that he had to follow Him. So every 
profession truly made after the counsel of Christ 
was a religion of perfection which so far went beyond 
the common religion of Christians. The author, how- 
ever, has to combat the lVyeliflte arguments that 
 Chap. 73, printed lxiii, by mistake in Blanciotfi's edition. 
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Christ did not found any religious order, but only 
common Christianity ; that superiority of merit corre- 
sponds to superiority of perfection only in being a 
substantial means of attaining it; and that a religion 
burdened with such signs and rites as the particularis 
religio which the author calls pefectrix, is thereby 
disqualified for beatitude. The author feels that in 

hhS answer he may expose himself to detraction, but 
must not evade his task, and if, in endeavouring 
to fulfil it, he commit any indiscretion, he submits to 
the correction of the Holy See. Such is ghe drift of 
the prologue, and it really may sutfice for an account 
of ghis third book itself, for the reader will hardly be 
ingerested in a lengthy argument drawn from Old 
and New Tesgament authorities no less than from 
later Christian history, though in some chapters of 
ghe second argiele, where religious rows are discussed, 
he comes naturally into eonflieg wigh the celebrated 
Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, the grea opponeng 
of the mendicant orders before Wycliffe. The third 
article is a vindication of the habits and usages of 
the religious orders. 

Book IV. is in answer, to Wycliffe's arguments 
against the different ways n which the clergy gained 
their living. And here the author regrets--a mntter 
to be noted in the religious history of the time---that 
all orders do not make common cause together. The 
endowed clergyman cries out when Wycliffe would 
desecrate endowments, but he smiles and approves 
when he attacks the holy mendicants. The parson 
is distressed when Wycliffe attacks tithes or stipends, 
but he rejoices and finds him quite in the right when 
he pronounces a rash judgment, to the shame of all 
religion, touching manual labour. Wycliffe actually 
would not allow one order to live in wealth or another 

in poverty, though St. Paul approved both ways, 
saying that he knew both how to abound and how to 
suffer need (Phil. iv. 12). The author, accordingly, 
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The book 
_te $acra- 
mentis. 

first vindicates mendicancy as a religious mode of life, 
showing, in spite of some heretical writers, not only 
by Scripture.. but 1)v., the general assent of old. doctors, 
that Christ himself begged. This even Wycliffe was 
obliged to admit from Scripture, but he said that 
Christ only begged insinuatingly, not clamorously, 
like the friars, which the author also contests. 
Clrist, he shows, not only begged himself, but taught 
His disciples to beg, and he answers various arguments 
against Christians doing the like. In Article II. he 

goes on to vindicate thos.e orders of rel!gi.ous who 
ln-ed by the labour of their hands, repudiating alike 

an opinion condemned by St. Augustine that this was 
wrong, and another, originated by William de Saint 
Amour, wlom Wycliffe followed, that every religious 
man was bound to do it. In Article III. Wycliffe's 
arguments against the endowment of the Church 
are answered in fifteen chapters, and the work is 
concluded. 
Pope Martin V. was greatly pleased with the book, 
and desired Walden to write another on the Sacra- 
ments. This accordingly he did, intending to send it 
to the Pope through the medium of King Henry V., 
to whom the prologue is addressed, but Henry died 
before he lind completed it. 
this work may be sufficient. 
its text Heb. xiii. 9: "Be 

A very brief analysis of 
The preface takes for 
not carried about with 

divers and strange doctrines;" and, following in this 
the plan of the original Doctrinale, the writer again 
discusses various Wyeliffite doctrines or modes of 
re.aching, twelve in number this time, and partly 
the same as before. He warns readers how 
the heretics perverted the sense of Scripture, and 
falsely claimed the authority of various Fathers on 
their behalf; how they denied tha Wycliffe had 
really aimed at teaching the things for which his 
teaching was condemned; how they had procured 
forged letters under the seal of the University of 
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Oxford in support of their doctrines; how Wycli.ffe 
himself had despised the judgznent passed upon hm 
by the Coun,,cil, which he called "the Council of the 
Earthquake, and so fort.h. At the end of the 
eleventh ])octrznct there s a reference to the con- 

detonation and punishment of William Taylor, which 
had just occurred as he was writing. Thus it appears 
this part of the work was written in the benning of 
March 1423. The book itself is divided into one 
hundred and sixty-four chapters, of which the firs 
sixteen are devoted to a discussion of old and new 
sacramental heresies.-- Chapters 17 to 9o-are on the 
Eucharist; chapters 96 to it0 on Baptism ; chapters 
111 to 115 on Confirmation ; chapters 116 to 129 
on Orders; chapters 130 to 133 on Matrimony; chap- 
ters 135 to 162 on Penance, and chapters 163 and 
164 on Extreme Unction. 

On the 10th August 1427 Pope Martin V. acknow- 
ledged the receipt of this new volume, which he said 
had been examined and universally approved, like its 

predecessor, by a company of ave and learned men,  
and he asked the author to complete the good work 
by a third volume de Skcramentalibvs--that is to  book 

say, on things connected with the Sacraments. 
Walden expressed himself as quite overcome by a 

sense of honour and responsibility, and of course he 

oh.eyed once more. Again, after a preface, he begins 
wth ten chapters on the mischievous teachings of)he 

Wycliffites, and then enters on the matter of the 
work, which is divided under twenty-four "titles," 
extending through one hundred and seventy chapters 
in all. ' Titulus I." in fifteen chapters, is on Prayer, 

an.d even on this subject comes at once into conflict 
nth Wycliffe, whose views are shown to be Pelaan. 
Wycliffe, indeed, had depreciated the seg prayers of 

1 They began their examination of the work on the 17th June and finished 
it on the 23rd July, when the volume was presented to the Pope in Con- 
sistory. 
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the Church and their prolixity, insinuuting that a 
good life without prayer was better than such devo- 
tions. It may be observed that his teaching here 
was almost the contrary of that of Luther, who, 
insistin on justification by faith, really undervalued 
a good hfe. From this under Titulus II. the author s 
led to the subject of chants, which he claims to have 
been instituted by Christ and taught by the apostles; 
under Titulus III. to the apostolic origin and use of 
canonical "hours," and under Titulus IV. to the insti- 
tution of the Mass and a disquisition on the sacred 
vessels and vestments, the altar, corporal, chalice, 
thurible and phial, the introit, lection, washing of the 
l_,riest's hands, etc. Then under "titles" V. to VIII. are 
dis('ussed the sacramental prayers and rites of Baptism, 
of Confirmation, of Order and of Penance. Titulus IX., 
which extends from chapter 73 to chapter 92, is devoted 
to the clergy and thc religious orders, and the vindi- 
cation of both from Wyclifiite aspersions--a subject 
which is further developed under Titulus X., showing 
that clergy and monks are equally needful to the one 
body of Christ, and participate in the benefit of each 

other's prayers. Then in the further " titles" are dis- 
cussed the value of general and special prayers, the 
practice of praying to saints, and of worshipping them 
and their relies, their canonization, the going on pil- 
grimage, the celebration of saints' days, the fabrics of 
churches, their ornaments and furniture, the building 
of houses for t.he religious orders, .the adoration of 
the cross, special pilgrimages to mages, and the 

dedication of churches. 
This very brief analysis of the great work of 

Walden and its two supplements will suffice to show 
how thoroughly the whole ground of Church institu- 
tions and doctrine was examined and defended against 
Wyelifl3e. The work was authoritative, and no reply 
to it was even so much as attempted. The theory of 
the Church, it musg be owned, was high, clear, and 
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symmetrical; but the confession is contained in the 
work itself that there was  ver_ dangerous_ . spirit of 
rebellion broad which still supported tself by the 
influence of Wycliffe's name, and the plausible theory 
that 11 truth a-nd all authority must find their justifi- 
cation in the Bible, while the true interpretation of 
the Bible was the privilege of an exclusive sect. 
Against mere popular sophistries like this the influ- 
ence of a ]earned book co.uld not speedily prevail, 
and Lollardy remained still among the people for 
several generations. Yet the book itself must have 
been far more effective for a generation or two than 
we are apt, to imagine. The clergy, doubtless, were 
not all such as they ought to have been, even in 
the matter of education, for learning was eerta.inly 
on the decline. But, as a body, they knew generally 
that Wycliffe had been very fully answered, and they 
knew, further, how the discipline of the Ch.urch.in 
such matters had nearly put an end to anything hke 
irresponsible preacling. 8o Lollard clergymen gradu- 

ally became less outspoken, and the "tares" sown 
invisibly sprang up chiefly among the laity. Even 
from them, indeed, Church authority received more 
deference than it had done b.efore; but t was an 
external deference rather than internal, and wherever 

there was real fervour it went rather to protect the 
outward authority than the inward mind of the 

Church. 
The Lollards of this new age, accordingly, came to 

be called "the lay party." in the Church. Lol)ardy 
had become a popular influence wth no particular 

pretensions to learning, least of all to scholastic train- 
ing. Much of the language of the English Bible had 
been disseminated; nd he native power of the 
words was sincerely fel by many who, with what- 

ever disadvantages of training, still preferred living 
thoughgs to mere formal observances. Nor were 

there wanting painful evidences of human error and 

Lollards 
become 
"the lay 
party." 
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version, even by those who were not Lollards ; while 
to the Lollard .party themselves and those of the 
same school in later generations, even when the name 
ceased to be used, "unpreaching prelates" and 
" dusty pulpits '' constituted always a particular 
theme of reprobation. 
But Pecock had no mind to vindicate real abuses, 
least of all from a personal love of ease. He was not 

an infrequent preacher himselfin fact, he preached 
much more than most other bishops did, and was 

busy with his pen besides, while no doubt discharg- 
ing with assiduity all the duties incumbent on his 
position. The exaeg dates ag which he composed or 
i,ublished his different works is uncertain. Among 

his principal early ones was his Doet, or introduc- 
tion to the chief truths of the Christian religion, 

which is supposed to have been written about the 
year 1440. Then came his Follower to the Doet, 
probably about 1454, in which he complains of the 
premature publication of some other writings which 
he had only intended to circulate among friends, bug 
which had been copied and had ' run abroad" against 
his will. The great work, however, which he had 
been long preparing, came out probably aboug 14,19 ; 
and it is of this work thag we musg more especially 
speak, for it was one long argument against the 
Lollards and their doctrine, which gives us a more 
vivid account of them than we reeeire from any 

other source. This work, after 1.ying four hundred 
yea.rs i.n MS., was at length edte.d for the Rolls 
Serms n 1860 by the late Dr. Babmgton, to whose 

able and well-written introduction I am indebted for 
the facts in the last two or three pages. 
From the general character of his book we may 
infer that Lollardy had long ceased to inspire terror. 
No dangerous social revolutions from this cause were 

1 See Foxe, iii. 535, note: "You should be better occupied to shake off 
the dust from your dusty pulpits." 
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subvert for a time the English constitution. And 

though., after this eat triumph, it lost muc.h of its 
tyranmcal power when the Church and naton once 
more righted themselres, its force was not entirely 

spent for two hundred years more. In fact, though 
sorely discomfited now, by the advance of civilisation 
through the various arenues of science, criticism, 
travel, and experience, it remains among us still, and 
a generation or two may pass eren yeg before it is 
wholly extinct. 
For the Lollard philosophy was built on the 
sanctity of Holy Writ. The Bible was the Word of 
God, and musg therefore be infallible. This, indeed, 

might have been conceded in the abstracteven 
the second of these two axiomsby local-minded 

churchmen; but they would have maintained that 
the interpretation of this infallible book was the 
special function c,f the Church as an aggregate, and 
of its learned clergy, no.t Ofofthe. indi  idua.1..The 
Lollard would hear nothing ths. The. .nfalhble 
book was for the use of every devout Christ,.an ; and 
every humble-minded man had the power to interpret 

it aright. But if you had an infallible book capable 
of infallible interpretation by humble-minded men, 
what was the use of the Church's authority and guid- 
ance ? If the humble-minded agreed in their iews, as 
of course they must on this hypothesis, there arose a 
-' ble-mi 
ne Church of hum nded men who had the true 
power of interpretation which the old Church must 
evidently have lost. The existing Chu.rch, therefore, 
was not the true Church, but was tending to become 
the Church of Antichrist,as, !n fact, the bolder spirits 
did not scruple to pronounce t. And., of course, the 
separation from Rome in the sixteenth century tended 
greatly to the predominance of this very sophistical 
philosophy. 
Now, let us see how Bishop Pecock set himself 
to grapple with these errors even before they were 
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fully, developed. In the prologue of his book he 
reminds the laity of St. Paul's commandment to 
Timothy.(2 Tim. iv. 2), to use patience as well as 
learning n reproof and exhortation. If such a charge 
was given by the apostle to Timothy, who as a bishop 
had a special duty to correct and reprove, it was still 
more ncu.mbent on the laity to use ,entleness n 
re.monstratng againsg wha they thoughg wrong. It 
mght be that some laymen who passed over-hasty 

judgment on what the clergy ordained were animated, 
like the Je.ws of old (Rom. x. 2), by a good zeal, "but 
hog according to knowledge"; for they had been the 

occasion of schism and disturbance for many years. 
And those who undertook to correct others ought 

certainly to lool to themselves in le first place 
(according to Luke iv. 23 and vi. 42) But to stop 

the mouths of these lay censors who do so much 
mischief by their over-hasty judgments, he proposes 
to justify eleven "governances" of the clergy which 

some. of them. unjustly censured; among .which h.e 
specially mentions at the outset the use of mages n 
ehurehes, he going on pilgrimages o saints,  and 
thag pilgrimagis and offringis mowe be doon weel, 

not only prively but also openli, and not oonli so of 
lay men, but rather of preestis and of bischopis." 
These and other matters objected to he proposes to 

discuss seriatim. The book is to be divided into 
five parts, the first being a general argument and the 
other four parts special. As for any other "gover- 
nauncis of the clergie," for which they really deserved 
"brotherly and neighbourly correption," Pecock .is 
not concerned to defend them, and hopes they wll 
be amended. 
The first part of the book certainly interests us 
most. He starts with the observation that almost all 
the errors of "the lay party," in their unjust censures 
of the clergy, are founded on three erroneous "trow- 
ings" or opinions, which it was important in the first 
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BK. I 

That whanne evere and where evere in Holi Scripture 
or out of Holi Scripture be writen eny point or eny 
governaunce of the seide lawe of kinde [i.e. of nature], 
it is more verrili writen in the book of mannis soule than 
in the outward book of parchemyn or of velym; and if 
eny semyng discorde be bitwixe the wordis writen in the 
outward book of Holi Scripture and the doom [judgment] 
of resoun write in mannis soule and herte, the wordis so 
writen withoutforth oughten be expowned and be inter- 
pretid and brought forto accorde with the doom of resoun 
n hilk mater; and the doom of resoun oughte not forto be 
expowned, glosid, interpretid, and broughte for to accorde 
with the seid outward writing in Holi Scripture of the Bible 
or ough-where [anyu'ere] ellis out of the Bible. Forwhi, 
whanne ever eny mater is tretid bi it which is his ground 
and bi it which is not his ground, it is more to truste to the 
treting which is mad ther of bi the ground than bi the tret- 
ing ther of bi it which is not ther of the ground;and if 
thilke ij. tretins oughten not discorde, it folewith that the 
treting doon bi it which is not the ground oughte be mad for 
to accord with the treting which is maad bi the ground. And 
therfore this corelarie conclusioun muste nedis be trewe.  

It may well surprise readers ,f a more modern 
date that a fifteenth century bishop should have 
committed himself in this way to a position which 
was positively rationalistic; and this, too, in an 
arempt to defend the Church agains heretics ! Bug 
so it actually was, and the position should be noted 

for reasons quite apart from the merits of Pecock's 
argu.m, ent. That the Lollards were the r.easoners and 
quesnoners who first challenged the &etates of an 

old indefensible theology by pure argument is a 

conception which we have seen already to be very 
wide of the mark. But here we have evidence that 

 Pecock's tTressor, pp. 25, 26. The spelling in th/s and other extracts 
from Pecock is as close to that of the orinal as may conveniently be t, re- 
sented. But there is a special letter in the origdnal, in form somewhat 
like -_, which would have required a special type cast for it. This letter 
has been changed into gh, which it represents in modern spelling; v has 
also been substituted for u, according to modern usage, and some other very 
slight chanes hare been made to aid the reader's apprehension of the words 
used. 
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the very contrary was the case. For it was not t_he 
Lollards, but Pecock who was rationalistic, and he His 
rationalism. 

was actually using rationalism to defeat the scrip- 
 PP _ 
tural.ar.gum.ents of Lona  a ,. made, a arently, 
 nttle shp, and said just a trifle more than he 
was ultimately able to 2lefend. Yet ]hat h.e meant 
was true enough, and ouoht to be appreemted m an ague 
when science and criticism, of a kind unknown in 
day, have shaken to the ground the main fallacy that 
he was endeavouring to combat. A little farther on 
he expresses himself in these striking words :-- 

If eny man be feerd les he trespace to God if he make 
N - 
over ligle of Holy, enpture, which is the outward writing of 
the Oold Testament and of the Newe, y aske whi he is not 
afeerd lest he make over litle and apprise over litle the 
imcard Scriptzre of the bifore spoken lawe of kinde, writen 
by God him sill in mannis soule whanne He made mannis 
soule to his ymage and liknes ? Of which inward Scripture 
Poul spekith, l[omans ij.  c'., and Jeremye in his xxxj? 
chapiter; and Poul takith the same processe, Hebr. viii. c'. 
For certis this inward book or Scripture of lawe of kinde is 
more necessarie to Cristen men, and is more worthi than is 
the ougward Bible and the kunnyng ther of, as fer as thei 
both treten of the more parti of Goddis lawe to man.  

Apart from style and phraseology, we might almost 
imagine a passage like this to have been written by 
some fervid modern rationalist rather than by a fif- 
teenth century bishop; nay, the expression "inward 
Scripture" almost suggests Quaker authorship. The 
wonder is that the same battle remained to be fought. 
through so many centuries. For Bishop Peeoek, if he 

pus.heal, t.he argument a little too far, was right in 
maintaining that the authority of Scripture cannot be 

exalted over that of logic; and he certainly was not 
al.one in such a view.. Nay, it had .been insinuated 
xthout offence before hs day that Scripture itself was 
not infallible in all its statements. For in Higden's 
Pdychro,.cot, the eat historical encyclopaedia of 

 Pecock's t',epresscrr, pp. 51, 52. 
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the preceding c.entu.ry, it is sid .in the preamble that 
certainty in hstoncal matters s not always to be 

looked for, seeing that even the apostle Paul does 
not assert that whatsoever things were written are 
necessarily true, but "Whatsoever things were written 
were written for our learning" (Rom. xv. 4);  and 
we do not hear that this remark was ever cen 
_ 

sured by episcopal authority. In fact, the philosophy 
of that day did not necessarily attribute historical 
infallibility to the Bible. " The sacred text, no 
doubt, was considered true in all its parts; but the 

kind of.truth which it contained might be matter of 
speculation. 

Pecock has no hesitation about his own view. 
He considers that the whole purpose for which God 
ordained Holy Scripture was to serve as a foundation 
for articles of faith, and also to bear witness to those 
moral truths which were already founded in "law of 

kind "that is to say,"in doom of reason,"as he 1}ira.self 
explains it. Reading the Scriptures, no doubt, mcted 

and encouraged men the better to keep those moral 
laws which were founded in "doom of reason," but 

the Scriptures themselves were the foundation only 
of articles of faith, of which some were not laws at all, 

as, for instance, that God made heaven and earth in 
the beginning of time, while others were laws such 
as "that each man ought to be baptized in water if 

he may come.thereto."a On the other hand, it was 
not the ihncton of "moral law of kind" (or moral 
philosophy) to establish any article of faith grounded 
 See Babigton's edition of Trevisa's Higden (Roils Series}, i. 18, 19. 
-Nor indeed does Biblical infallibility appear to have been strongly 
maintained even by the Retbrmers generally. In the Thirty-nine Articles it 
is not explicitly set forth, though the very careful language of the Sixth Article 
would, no doubt, have been understood by many as carrying it by implica- 
tion. Indeed, the authorities of the.- Church of Rome were before the Re- 
formers in setting it forth on the ound that as God was its author Holy 
Scripture could not err (see decree of the Council of Trent, Session IV.). It 
was on this ground, as every one knows, that Galileo was condemned by the 
Inquisition. Yet the doctrine is still acknowledged by the Clmrch of Rome, 
and has been reaffirmed in our own day by Pope Leo XIII. 
 Pecock's I'epressor, p. 35. 
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in Holy Scripture, for all that moral philosophy 

established was grounded in "doom of man's reason." 
Y.et books of such philosophy might very w.ell bear 
wtness to conclusions of faith grounded m Holy 
Scripture, and confirm them. By far the greater part 
of God's law to man was grounded, not in Holy 
Scripture, but ': in the inward book of law of kind 
and of moral philosophy."  
From this it further followed that no man could 
fully understand Scripture where it appealed to moral 
vir.tues which were n.ot positive law of faith, without 
being well versed m moral philosol,hy; and the 
knowledge of that subject was quite indispensable to 
Christian men. Even the use of the sacraments, 
Pecock somewhat strangely maintained, though 
founded both in reason and in Scripture, was more 
truly justified by the former, and the unlearned laity 
ought to value the help of learned clerks. " 

But the Lollards appealed to various texts in proof 
that the Bible could be understood without special 
learning. One of these was a text (1 Cor. xiv. 38), 
the translation of which in Wycliffe's Bible--" Sotheli 
if eny man unknowith he schal be unknowun "---is 
very different from that of our Authorised Version.  
Wycliffe, however, translated from the Vulgate, while 
King James's translators followed a Greek text, and 
the Lollard interpretation of the passage had a very 
serious as ect indeed. For it meant that iznorance 
of the sacred wntm.s was inexcusable" and am: one 
who had not made it his business to learn them, 

especially to learn the New Testament, would be 
" unknown of God for to be any of His." Such a view 

naturally made a marked difference between these 
men and others, and they called themselves "known 

Lollard 
views of 
Scripture. 

 Pecoek's/'e2ressor , pp. 37-40. 
 0o. tit., pp. 43-6. 
a ,, But if any man be imnorant, let him be igmoant." The Revised 
Version, however, says in a marshal note that many authorities read, " But 
if any man knoweth not, he is not known." 
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men" to indicate the fact. So that in conversation 
one would ask another, " Is he a known man ? " and 
if , negative reply were given, it was considered 
unsafe to deal with him.  
Another text bearing, in Lollard eyes, the like 
awful si,,o-nificance was 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4, translated thus 
by Wycliffe, "That and if oure Ev,ngelie is covered 
it is covered to hem whiche spillen [i.e. who perish]; 
in which (w]or) god of this world hath blindid the 
myndis or wittis of unfeithful men that the lighting or 

.cleering of the Evangelie of the glorie of Crist, which 
s the ymage of God, sehine not." The gospel was 

hid to none but to those who were lost; any one in a 
state of salvation would be able to understand the true 
meaning of Scripture, especially of the New Testa- 
ment, including even the Apocalypse, by devout 
study. The "known men" were children of salvation: 
all others were in danger of perishing'. Yet, Pecock 
would wager his arm that "the very law of kind and 
of faith (as it is purely in itself,,,and so the substantial 
law of God to man in earth) was worse known to 
such men than to many others. 
There was also the text, in the Apocalypse (xxii. 18, 
19) against any one adding to or taking from "the 
words of the book of this prophecy," which they took 
to be either the 'hole Bible or the New Testament- 
and they considered that commentaries and glosses 
came under the curse denounced against such 
additions. 
To expose such misinterpretations was an easy 
task. The ignorance spoken of in the first text could 
not have been ignorance of the New Testament, of 

whi.ch s.ome books, such as the Secon.d Epistle to the 
Cormthmns and the book of Revelatmn, were as yet 
unwritten;and St. Paul's words would have been 
equally true before any single book of the New 
Testament canon was composed; for it was always 

 Pecock's t'eprezsor, p. 53. 
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true that whoever, either by negligence or of his own 
free will, was ignorant of the luw wo.uld be unknown 
of God unless he made amends for hs fault. Nor did 
the text make mention of any writing, and the know- 
ledge required could be got better out of other 
writings than the Scriptures. So also i.n .the second 
text, the gospel spoken of was an existing gospel, 
though all the books of the New Testament had not 
then been written. It was, in fact, the gospel of God 
'hich existed before a single word of the New Testa- 
ment was written, and which Christ himself t His 
ascension had ordered His disciples to preach every- 
where. The text said simply that this gospel was 
not obscure to those who wished to believe it, and 
tlmt those who did not were in a perishing condition. 
As to the third text, the curse denounced was 
evidently against those who misused the book of 
Apocalypse itself, and, moreover, it was against making 
the book longer or shorter than it was, not against 
adding  gloss or commentary which neither increased 
nor diminished the words of the book itself.  
Having enforced these arguments at some length, 
Pecock then takes cognisance of one great cause which 
had contributed to the first of the erroneous opinions 
he has been controverting, and that is, that the re,ding Thedelight 
of the Bible, especially the historical parts of the Old inBible.the 
Testament and of the New. "is miche delectable and 
sweete, and drawith the reders into a devocioun and 

love to God and fl'o love and deinte (i.e. fondness) 
of the world." This he had known to be the case 

with some readers. 

And thanne bi cause that the seid reeding was to hem so 
graceful nd so delectuble, and into the seid eende so profit- 
able, it fil into her conceit forto trowe ful soone, enformyng 
and tising ther to unsuiiicientli leerned clerkis, that God had 
mde or purveied the Bible to mennis behove after, as it were, 
or bi, the utterist degre of his power and kunnyng for to so 

 Pecock's Relressor, pp. 53-65. 
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answers that it is important to man to have. sure 
knowledge of visible truths by the power of sght ; 
but what other eyes or seeing power has God given 
him than such as sometimes fail ? It is important 
also that .he have sure knowledge of audible truths 
through hs ears; but what other ears or powe.r of 
hearing has God given him than such as somemnes 
mislead ? So also it is important to be able to move 
about with legs and feet, but what limbs will not 
occasionally stumble ? No wonder, then, that God 
has given us no power of reasoning that will not 
sometimes err. We must simply do our best with 
every faculty we have. God will forgive involuntary 
error. But the surest guide is the judgment of reason 
in a, complete and formal syllogism when both premises 
are known as surely or likely to be true. Such a 
judgment never fails, and can never possibly err. 
The only cause of fallacy is hasty judgments before 
the arguments are reduced into the form of syllogisms 
or the premises sufficiently verified.  
As to the second objection, from considerations 
already shown it is clear that it would not be un- 

becomin in God to ordain the human reason and 
judgment to be "rulers of Holy Wrig" in all the 

truths therein set forth. It is alleged that Holy 
Scripture was worthier than "doom of reason." But 

what was Holy Scripture ? I t might be take.n to 
mean the letters of various shapes and figures written 
on .parchment or vellum; but in th.is sense it was not 
hoher or better than any other vnting "which hath 

like good ink and is like craftily figured." In another 
sense it may be understood as " the kunnyng wherebi 
he hing is kunne whieh is signified and bitokened 
by he now seid outward Holi Wri"; or it may be 
aken for the outward w.riting coupled with the 
ledge of the truths sgmfied thereby. So also 

of reason" may be taken in two senses. In one sense 

a Pecock's/i'epressor, pp. 73-80. 
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it is the act of reasoning by making syllogisms; in 
another sense it is the cognisance of the conclusion 
come to by such syllogisms. Now, if in the second 
objection Holy Scripture be understood in the second 
sense, and doom of reason in the second sense, surely 
Holy Writ, where ig rehearses and eaehes moral 

law of kind," is less worthy than " moral law of 
kind" itself, and therefore less worthy than "doom 
of reason" taken in the second sense, for here it only 
borrows the truths which it sets forth from "moral 
law of kind." Certainly if Holy Scripture be worthier 
in any of its truths than the doom of reason, it is in 
matters of faith which are not laws to man, and which 
reason cannot ground, such as the doctrines of the 

Trinity, the Incarnation, and so forth. And yet, 
whether Scripture be more profitable to man than 

doom of reason in the second sense to enable him to 
serve God and deserve meed in heaven, the author 

xvill not discuss in his book, but may perhaps in 
other writings "to hearers of higher understanding." 
He will only refer to proofs already given ghat all 

the faith grounded on Scripture which is a positive 
law to man is not so valuable or necessary for him 
"as is the said doom of reason, being moral law of 
kind."  
Here the author seems to have felt for a moment 
that he was glancing at arguments above the heads 
of those that he was addressing; and he goes on to 
say that if he has written or said more " than wole 
anoon accorde with the capacit of the Bible men" 
with whom he is disputing, he would rather do so than 
either say or write less, and so leave them under 
an impression that their two objections could not 
be answered. For they might thus be led to believe 
that by poring over the Bible alone they would be 
able to solve all diiculties without taking counsel of 
"substancial clerkis weel leerned in logic and in moral 

 Pecock's reFressor, pp. 80-84. 
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So the "Bible men," who would not rely upon 
reason but on humility to interpret Scripture rightly, 
were split up into sects among themselves, and clearly 
in need of guidance for their own part. But Pecock 
must also warn them that as one star differs from 
another in brightness, so one clerk differs from another 

in learning; and h.e would advise any o..ne of them to 
be careful n selecting such a counsellor  

And in special be waar that thou not accepte, chese and 
take a clerk for to be sufficient to thee into the now seid 
purpos bi this aloon, that he mai were a pilioun [ doctor's 

hat] on his leed; neither bi thi.s that he.is a famose and.a 
plesaunt precher to the peple n a pulpit; neither by ths, 

tlat he is a greet and thikke rateler out of textis of ttoli 
Scripture or of Doctouris in feestis or in othere cumpany- 
in,_-is: for certis experience hath ofte taught and mai here 
teche surely ynough tha summe werers of piliouns in scole 
of dy3"nyte ban scantli be worthi for to be in the same scole 
a good scoler; and ful manye of tle ij  and iij  soortis 
appeerin. ful gloriose to the leering of the lay parti, and 
also sumne of othere maner of clerkis, whanne thei schulden 
come forto dispute and examyne and trie and juge in harde 
doutis of Goddis lawe, were not worthi forto therto unnethis 
,,pene her mouth.  

The ottice of preaching, no doubt, was profitable 
for exhortation, but it was not so valuable for 
teaching, which required proof and argument. For 
many whose schooling had advanced no further than 
grammar had a great command of texts in the Bible 
or in Doctors (i.e. the Fathers), and took people's 
fancy by pouring out texts, narratives, and parables; 
but if they were well apposed in any of those texts 
and parables, they could not defend or fully interpret 
any of them. The neglect of these considerations has 
been "a great cause of the wickedly infected school 

of heresy among the lay people in England, which is 
not yet conquered." Pecock wishes heartily that the 
King would take as much pains to reclaim England 

 Pecoek's/',eivressor , p. 88. 
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from this "wicked school" of heresy as he does to 
conquer Normandy and France. He also wishes that 
degrees in the.schools were only given to those w.ho 
had shown their competence in the faculty in which 

they graduated. He wishes preaching duly honoured, 
but logic, philosophy, and divinity should not be 
neglected. For people were too easily led away. 

Both men and women had come to Pecock telling 

him, " Thus hath , doctor said in this matter"; and 
"Thus hath a doctor said in that matter"; and 
"Thus hath this famous preacher preached." To 

hich he had made answer-"' oh" 
w . loug he, and. h.e, and 
he, nd he have so taught and 1,reached, yet t s. no.t 
theefore and thereby ever the rather true; but t s 
untrue, and needs must be untrue, and may be showed 
and proved undoubtedly to be untrue." He did not 
mean to say that he never fell into error himself, but 
he felt bound to warn people from his experience of 
the failings of other preachers.  
Having devoted so much argument to the refuta- 
tion of the first erroneous "trowing," Pecock now 
proceeds to deal with the second, which he disposes 
of much more briefly by the evidence, first of experi- 
ence, and then of reason, and the third, which he 
disproves both by Scripture and by reason. Then a 
fourth opinion was brought to his notice which was 
also very dangerous, iz. that if any man not only 
was meek, but would keep the law of God, he would 
have true understanding of Holy Scripture without 
any teaching but God's; but those who are not "true 
livers in the law of God" would never understand the 
true sense of Scripture by any amount of exertion 
with the help of others like them. And as they con- 
sidered that the bishops, archdeacons, and clergy 
generally "lived all out of God's law," they believed 
that they all taught amiss. This fourth opinion it 
was easy to refute by positive experience; for Pecock 

 Pecock's I:epressar, I'P. 88-91. 
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had full evidence that many of the very men who held 
it were well known among their neighbours as persons 

of evil life; indeed, many of their most influential 
leaders were most vicious persons, and they could not 

deny it, for it could be clearly proved against them. 
Ad yet these very men pretended that they had the 
true sense of Scripture! So it was evident that they 
could not really hold the opinion they professed, and 
Pecock hopes they would not henceforth attempt to 
maintain it for very shame. He then briefly replie; 
o the scriptural argument adduced in its favour, and 
as to the similar charge brought by some against the 
clergy, while he acknowledges that even prelates sin, 
as they are men and not angels, he maintains that the 
charges against them are exaggerated and sometimes 
mistaken. Acts, moreover, should be judged by their 
motives, not by the mere facts. He himself has heard 
of censures passed upon him for the government of 
his diocese, which he is sure the censors themselves 
would have revoked if they had known all the cir- 
cumstances. And no doubt other bishops sufl'er 
in the same way. Some men, "lettered in gram- 
mar only," seemed to think prelates should govern 
still in the same fashion as in past times, notwith- 
standing how change of times required change of 
methods.  
There is a good deal in these remarks that deserves 
careful consideration ; for, whatever trouble befell the 

writer afterwards, it was not on account of anything 
he had said about the character of the Lollards, either as 
reasonable men or as good citizens. Thag gheir modes 
of thinking were altogether unreasonable he shows 

very distinctly; and that the characters of many of 
these promoters of new doctrine were positively bad, 
he asserts in such a way as eidently defied contra- 
diction.. In short, a movement which sprang among 
purer-minded men, touched by the wonderful beauty 

 Pecock's Igepressor, pp. 92-110. 
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are given at some length that many things are lawful 
in God's service which are not expressly enjoined. 
And so ends the first part of T/ee Rel)ressor, which 
is divided into twenty chapters.  
Of the remaining four parts it is not necessary to 
speak at length. The second, which is also in twenty 
chapters, is a vindication of images and pilg'rimages ; 

the third, a justification of the endomaents of the 
clergy. The fourth is an answer to some Lollard 
ie.ws tha there should be no clerical orders but 
priests and deacons, and tha all priests should be of 

one degree. This theory, as Pc, cock's editor observes, 

took its rise from Wycliffe, who in his Dialogve asserts 
that there were no other orders but the.se two in the 
primitire Church ; that a pries and a bshop were the 
same in St. Paul's time, and that the dignities of pope 

and cardinals patriarchs, and archbishops, were of later 
invention. 3ut Peeoek shows the lawfulness of a 

variety of ranks amo.ng tthhe e clergy, in doing which, 
unhappily, he falls into same strange blunder 
that we have seen Archbishop Arundel had eommitte,l 
before him, of declaring thac Christ made Peter head 
of the apostles when he called him Cephas. This 
error he extends still further by claiming for it most 
untruly the authority of St. Jerome, to whom he 
refers as Cel)las 
stating that was not a Hebrew, but 
a Greek word, signifying head, whereas St. Jerome, 
on the contrary, says that it is a Hebrew word 

equivalent to the Greek and Latin petra, signi'ing 
rock. Peeoek also vindicates the clergy's right to 
make ordinances, though he admits that an excessive 
number of positive laws is objectionable. 

The fifth .part. is. a vindication of the. religious. _o.rders,.sh.owmg mmdentally that men led better 
hves wthm them. than they. would have done outside 
them. The writer also vindicates their possession 
of stately mansions, where they may offer hospitality 

 Pecock's .R.epressor, pp. 117-30. 
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blemishes and shortcomings. These, indeed, are com- 
paratively few, but, unfortunately, there was something 
in the main argument which the Church could not 
overlook. We are grateful to Pecock for showing us, 
more clearly than an)other writer, what Lollardy 
actually was. Through his pages we can even sympa- 
thise .not a little with its originseeing that it arose 
from that sense of "sweetness" in Holy Writ which 
may not untruly be called the witness of the Holy 
(lhost within us to His own work in past times. But 
i, rivate and individual interpretation was the danger, 
e.specially when it led men to undervalue that reason- 
ing facul- which is necessary to the right apprehension 

and proper application of the truths of Revelation. 

Here, undoubtedly, the Lollards went astray; .but 
Pecock, unfortunately, did not see that he was going 

a great 
within 
ciple which only 
natural conclusion 
altogether. 
His fervid 

astray himself very much in the same way. To con- 
vince the multitude that the faith and usages of the 
Chueh were reasonable was in itself a most excel 
lent aim. But to exalt "doom of reason" over the 
very authority which supplied the fundamental 
data of belief was an error not unlike that of 
those who wrongly regarded themselves as humble- 
minded readers of the Scriptures. He found, like 
modern thinker,  "the seat of authority" 
himself, and unwarily announced a pnn- 
required to be pushed to its 
to destroy belief in Revelation 

intellect 

thus 

i.-_olated-" 

contemporaries, and not unnaturally 
his fall. So keen a thinker, impatien 

him from his 
brought about 

even of scrip- 
tural authority where it seemed to conflict with 
reason, was not likely to treat minor authorities with 
overmuch respect. Even to a quotation from the 
Fathers he had been known to say, ".Pooh, pooh!" 
The popularity of the friars did not prevent him 

Dr. 3lartineau. 

Pecock's 
sentiments 
stir up 
opposition. 
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should have insisted on the amendment of much that 
was amiss in the kingdom, and if he was not listened 
to should have given up his office. But the autho- 
rities took no warning. For even then it was that 

Pecock himself was promoted from St. Asaph to 
Chichester as Bishop Moleyns' successor, notwith- 
standing that the principle he had maintained at 
Paul's Cross had been discussed in the schools at 
Oxford, and denounced by almost all the learned 
doctors in England in speech and writing. And so 
far h,l he carried his novel ideas, that in a debate 
with Dr. Millington in London, he had actually con- 
ceded that a bishop could not preach in a parish 
church in his own docee without leave of the rector 
" 1 
or vicar. 
Not only were those two bishops murdered and 
several others robbed in that terrible year 1450, but 
man); rectors and vicars i Kent and in the west of 
England were robbed as well. Other bishops besides 
ha,l their houses thrown down and expected death 
daily. People of every grade would cry out " Woe 
to the bishops, who are endowed, who wish to be 
called lords and served with bended knees, who ride 
with so many pompous horses, and will do nothing in 
preaching the Word for the health of souls! For 
they either know not how to preach or cannot do it, 
being encumbered with secular aflhirs or the delights 
of the body, or else because they cannot preach truly 
unless they denounce those evils of which they 
themselves are guilty; nor do they preach good 
works, which they themselves neglect to do, but 
deride or do ot consider those who actually do 

them. Ths, according to Dr. Gascoigne, was 
the common saying everywhere. And that same 

1 Gascoige, u. s. 40. Dr, Nfllington had preached at Paul's Cross him- 
self shortly after Pecock's sermon in defence of bishops not preaching, and 
said he would maintain, on penalty of his head, that the kingdom would 
never prosper till those who favoured Pecock's conclusion met with condign 
correction, p. 44. 
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in 1457, on Sunday within the octaves of St. Martin 
(i.e. Sunday, November 13).  
This, in fact, was the result of the council already 

men.tioned., when the lords would n.ot.proeeed t.o 
busness till he was expelled. They nmsted on hs 
books being examined, and he was summoned to 
appear at Lambeth before the Archbishop on St. 
IIartin's Day, the l lth November, and bring them 
with him. He did so, though he explained before- 
hand that some of them had been circulated pre- 
maturely before they had received his own final 
corrections, and that he would not like to be re- 
sponsible for any that were more than three years 
old. Nine of them were submitted to twenty-four 
doctors, who reported to the Primate and three other 
bishops appointed to try him that they contained 
many errors and heretical opinions. An incident in 
his examination recorded by Gaseoigne is that George 
Nevill, bishop-elect of Exeter, a young man of 
twenty-four, whose elevation to that sector rather 
to the profits of the see, a year before--was a papal 
scandal, assailed him passionately with the words, 

"Iy lord t;f Chichester, God of His just judgment 
wills you undergo these great indignities because 
you most unworthily reproved and denied to be true 
the writings of St-. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. 
Gregory the Pope, as well as the works of other 
saints." The young man was not among the judges, 

but only a looker-on at the proceedings; but Bishop 
Pc.cock replied humbly, "I am sorry .I have so 
written, for I was not sutfieiently well reformed. '' 

At the beginning of the proceedings he had de- 
manded o:f the court that he should not be 
judged by the appointed divines, but by his 
equals in scholastic disputation, and he did not 
count English bishops such, for they were believed 

1 Loci e Libro lZeritatum, 212-14. 
 017. cit., 210, 213. Cp. about Bp. Neville, 16, 17. 
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later, on the 28th, probably at Westminster, though 
Gnscoigne says at Lambeth,  a definite judgment was 

passed upon him bythe Archbishop before an assenbly, 
not only of bishops and divines, but of laymen also, 
with two noblemen at their head--Lord Stanley 
and Lord Scales. The Archbishop addressed him 
solemnly with an exordium, to the following effect : 

Dear brother, Master I'eginald, since all heretics are 
blinded by the light of their own understandings, and will 
not own the perverse obstinacy of their own conclusions, we 
shall not dispute with you in many words (for we see that 
you abound more in talk than in reasoning), but briefly show 
you that you have manifestly presmned to contravene the 
sayings of the more authentic doctors. 

The Archbishop proceeded to state that, according 
to a certain "Tarentine doctor" who had inquired 
into the subject, the article of Christ's descent into 
hell was left out of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Cre.eds because no heretic.s had then called it in 
question. As to the authority of the Catholic Church, 
St. Augustine said, " Unless the authority of the 
Church moved me, I should not believe the gospel." 
He also cited St. Gegory and others upon General 
Councils to show that they coul,l not err in matters 
of faith, though tley migh't in matters of fact; and 
he referred to St. Jerome and Bishop Grosseteste to 
show that whoever taught an opinion contrary to 
Holy Scripture must be accounted a heretic. It was 
necessary now to remove a sic.kly sheep from the fold, 
and Peeoek was told that he had only the alternative 
of abjuring his errors, or being delivered after 
degradation to the secular power as fuel for the 
fire. 2 
He stood silent for a brief space, and then said: 

1 Whethamstede says at Westminster. See his account of the matter 
printed by Hearne at the end of Hemingford, vol. ii. p. 493. The meeting 
a week before was probably at Lambeth, and Gascoigne might easily have made 
such a slip. 
 Babington's Introd., xliv. xlv. 
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King'. Ultimately, whether compelled to resign or 
not., he was secluded in the Abbey of Thorney in 
Cambridgeshire, and a successor was appointed to him 
in his bishopric.  And so ends all thag we know of 
his history. 
It may be true, no doubt, that Peeoek was a little 

vainglorious, as his constant references to his own 
writings seem to show. On the other hand, he could 
scarcely avoid making suc.h references, having set 
himself so great a task in which he found no co- 
operation. The policy of strengthening the Churc.h 
against heresy by condescending to reason on high 
matters with the laity in their own vernacular speech 
was a novel policy which found little favour;and, 
indeed, as the event showed, it was not without danger 
to the single-handed combatant. If it could have 
been alo.pted.as the fruit o.f consultations mong the 
best dvmes m England t would have gone far to 
neutralise the poison of heresy. But argument was 
so manifestly the business of the schools that the 
attempt to popularise it in the vernacular for the 
benefit of the laity was not generally approved of. 
And Peeoek's argument, after all, was not so sound 
as he imagined it to be. A proper answer to it had 
indeed been composed at the request of Archbishop 
Bourchier, apparently even before the proceedings 
taken against him, by an Augustinian friar named 
John Bur)-, a treatise entitled by its author Gladius 
Salo,onis (the Sword of Solomon), of which, unfor- 
tunately, only a first part has been preserved to us, 
though it contains the. promise of a seeo 
which 
perhaps was actually written. The plan of the 
whole 

work is set forth in his Epistle Dedicatory to Arch- 
bishop Bourehier, and a slight sketch of Book I. will 
probably be enough for the reader. The author 
deelares in his Dedicatory Epistle that he does not 

mean to track out the particular errors of Pecock, but 

1 Babinon's Intr., liii.-lvii. 
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writing. This, we might remark, is not unlike 
Pee.oe.k's "inw. ard Scripture"; but no doubt the 
posture law gven to Adam would be understood as 

an audible command. And so the author maintains 
in opposition to Pecock, that the rule of natural justice 
is more truly written in the Bible than in the inward 
book of the soul or of the human heart. Those vho, 
like him, would expound Scripture when any difficulty 

occurred, so as to make it accord dth the judgment 
of reason, were like those who said of Christ's words 

at Capernaum, "This is an hard saying. Who can 
bear it ?"  

.Th.en with a passing reflection on Pecock's self- 
suflieent wa.y of referring to his. own. books for .the 
proof of thngs that he was dscussmg, .the writer 
asserts that he has not proved his ease n some of 
tlem, and having perused his Donetan English work 
on the subject (le Doatt, Ch'istia}ce Religionis 
he says he is prepared to show that the whole fabric 
of moral government there set forth as founded in 
reason has its foundation w?ry particularly in the 
divine word. Moreover, granting that we may know 
by the natural reason tha there is one God from 
whom proceeded his creatures of various kinds, and 
also that we may know what true happiness is by 
the same guidance, viz. to be joined together in 

loving and serving God; yet, says Friar Bury, as 
these very things are taughg by the Spirit of God 

through Holy Scripture in a better and surer fashion 
than they are in the writings of this or that man 
endowed merel.y with natural reason, who that 
wishes to avoid such presumption as to place him- 

self above God as the authority for human morals, 

wil! not humbly yield himself to the teaching of 
Scripture ? P ecock himself, perhaps, has been ungrate- 
ful for that teaching on which even he was fed, 

1 In our Bibles the reading is, "Who can hear it ?" and so also in the 
Vulgate audire ; but the text is quoted here, "Quis potest sustinere eum ?" 
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ttributing to his own powers the strength he had 
.gained. from t.he sa.cred writings. /k.nd, indeed, he is 
mconmstent wth hmself, for he says m one place that 
the ofti.c of Scripture is to found articles of faith, of 
which the very first is tha God is the creator of 
heaven nd earth--an article which in that case is 
not founded in the ntural reason, but first of all in 
Scripture. 
It is scarcely necessary to pursue the whole of 
Bury's argument in detail, which in fact I have not 
done even so far. He has an easy task in answering 
Pecock's extraordinary remarks about the sacraments, 
in the course of which he cites Titus iii. 5, and points 
out tha the " works of righteousness which we have 

done" are those founded on the natural reason and on 
moral philosophy--those very works of righteousness 
vhich Isaiah (lxiv. 6) declared to be filthy rags. But 
God saved us, according to St. Paul, by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Sacraments were instituted tha men might be saved 

by them; no jud.gments of reason, philosophy, or 
natural lttw contributed to that efl'ect. Moreover 
faith, from which the sacraments derive all their 
value, requires consent, not inquiry or search, like the 
human reason, and so is above the judgment of reason; 
for all consent of the mind which is not sought out, 
but infused, exceeds every judgment of reason. 
Then Pecoek had said that the unlearned ought to 
esteem highly clerks learned in moral philosophy, and 
accept their guidance to understand Holy Scripture. 
But our author, on the contrary, declares that the 
unlearned are bound to thank God that they have 
been taught the true rules .of living, not by natural 
philosophers or human teaching, but by holy fathers, 

prophets, and apostles, for all philosophy of men 
contains human error or the suspicion of error, which 

is always 
ignorance 
VOL. I 

and 
but 

everywhere begotten of invincible 
the secret providence of God has merci- 
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fully brought out  sure fight to the people, n.ot by 
men of lively wt, but chiefly by chosen vessels hxdden 
till the time came. So the world has accepted not 
only, as Pecock was wont to prate, some scanty 
teachin_ about the Seven Sacraments, but the most 
beautifal and perfect law of all human life, tught by 
faithful men without learning, no.t by huma.n reas.on, 
sense, ingenuity, and investigation, facultxes which 
halt, but by illumination from God himself'. Pecock's 
books are more to be avoided than those of Mahomet, 

Sab,llius, Arius, or Wycliffe; their, novel doctrines are 
crafty and plausible, while ther author's exalted 
station deceives the simple-minded; and so forth. 
Ig was really a ery able treatise. But however 

much ve agree with it, we may be pardoned for 
thinking that of Pecock far more interesting, and for 
symDathising with the author of a most sincere and 
noble-minded attempt to exhibit a rational basis for 
belief in the principles, ordinances, and usages of the 
Christian Church. That churchmen should have 

taken fright at the methods of st:h a champion, and 
refused him even fair play, by no means a 

wholesome thing for the future of the Church of 
England. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 

IT was sad that really conscientious.men were so 
bitterly opposed to each other at a tme when the 
Chureh was greatly in need of purification, hog merely 
from heresy, but from other scandals as well, such as 

we should naturally regard as far more serious. The 
worst of ig was tha heresy paralysed the power of 
the Church even o amend herself; and when a bishop 
made a mistake in his mode of warfare, ig really 

tended to encourage existing abuses, for those who 
profited by them had him at an advantage. Who 

was George Nevill, Bishop-elect of Exeter, that he 
Nell of 

should administer a rebuke to such a one as Pecoch ? 
A son of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, and brother of 

that Earl of Warwick known afterwards as "the 
K- 1. " 
m-ma:er, he had been raised to episcopal dignity 
the year before by Pope Calixtus I II., who, as Dr. 
Gaseoigne remarks, ' dispensed, or rather dissipated" 
with him, that he, when only about twenty-three 
years old, should enjoy all the emoluments of the 
bishopric of Exeter, reaining a the same gime some 
other benefices hat he had already until he should 
attain ghe age of twenty-seren and be consecrated. 
"He was licensed at Rome, sa)s Gascogne, to 
gather the moneys of the bishopric of Exeter., not to 
gather the souls of that bishopric to God." The 
Pope had authorised his being called ' elect and 
confirmed Bishop of Exeter" for no higher object, 

Exeter. 
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pethur, the papal chamberlains, influenced by bribery, 
added or diminished clauses in the bull without the 

With- Pope's kn. owledge. "I will not obey that bull, there- 
td,g fore," sad the bishop, "for I believe that the Pope 
papal btll. 
did not conc.ede this vocally, and I know that he 
could not do t really."  
The. excu.ses put forward for some prevalent usages 
l sympathy from Gascoigne. Men of 
met wth ttle 
the world would plausib!y say, " It is better that a 
church should be approprmted to such a place, because 
it maintains (exhibet, or gives exhibitions to)many 
persons from the endowments of the church, and 
many masses are said there for the parishioners of 
the church appropriaged, ghan thag one proud man 
should hare tha rectory and live in luxury where he 
pleases on the goods of thag ehureh." His answer 
was tha to multiply abuses was not to put an end to 
them. The men who used such arguments were he 
very causes why churches were handed over go the care 
of unworthy persons and church property wasted by 
the bad men on whom they bestowed livings. They 
hemselves would confess tha if a valuable rectory 
were bestowed on a worthy and eompeeng man 
who engaged to reside there, much good would be 
done among the parishioners, as was only just, 
and ig would also enable the good rector to gie 
exhibitions to young men who might become, some 

of them, great clerks in schools,::dd others, priests, 
who by their prayers and masses preachngs and 

holy example would better please God than all those 
were likely to do to whom the church was appro- 
priated. Such incumbents received ihes and made 
proper use of them according to law and to the will 
of God; but those outside the parish to whom he 
tithes of the church were appropriated had ghem by 
the Pope's lieenee, and were poor almsmen of the 
parishioners. " 

Rogers' gascoig, pp..32, 33. 

 Op. dr., pp. 148, 149, 207. 
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Gascoigne was evidently in sympathy with Chaucer 
and his "poor parson of a town" (which, of course, 
meant a village), a learned man .who .did his duty 
in his parish, and was eonten wth lttle. We all 
know the hnes-- 

He sette not his benefice to huyre, 
And lefte his schepe encombred in the myre, 
And ran to Londone, unto Seynt Pouls, 
To seeken him a chaunterie for soul&, 
Or with a brotherhed be withholdS, 
But dwelt at home and kept wel his fold& 

The easy duty of singing masses for souls was 
greatly preferred by hirelings, while country parishes 
were frequently neglected; and we may well suspect 
tha this abuse, like others., had increased greatly 
since the days of Chaucer. But there were worthy 
clergymen still. 'I knew one rector," says Gascoigne, 
 who, out of ghe revenues of he one only church he 
had, kepg at school and at study twenty young men, 
and. made them priests."  Such a example went far 
within its own limits to counteraeg prerailing evils. 

Such examples, however, 
ugaia what Gascoig-ae 

matters 

were rare. 
has to say 

Let us hear 
about these 

O Lord God, incline the heart of the Pope, thy vicar, to 
remedy the evils which occur through the appropriation of 
churches and by the non-residence of good curates in the 
same1 .For now in England a time is drawing near in which 
it will be said," Once there were rectors in England, and now 
there are ruiamus churches in which educated men canno 
live with decency and afford exhibitions to others." O God, 
bless Sir Thomas Cumberworth, a knight of Lincoln diocese, 
who for the love of Thee and the bene.fi of human souls 
gave lands and tenements to divers parish churches which 

were too poor to meet the wants of a curate, so tha.t t.heir 
prsons might have competen lixgs. O, how mentormus 

it would be for the Pope if he would cause the superfluous 
endowments of several places, even mitred benefices, to be 

Rogers' Ga.oigne, p. 1 l:.'. 
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united to devout rulers of souls, and would bind them to due 
and necessary residence in their cures under a great penalty! 
For the Lord transferred the Kingdom from the hand, that 
is, the property, of Saul, and gave it to David, a better man 
than Saul, as appears in 1 Kings cap. xv.  So the Vicar of 
Christ, the lord Pope, who is the dispenser and minister of 
the goods of the Church by the authority of Christ, can, to 
augment the worship of God and the gain of souls, dispose of 
things given to the use of any church, and deliver them in 
commendam to the prudence of any man, and apply those 
goods to better and more loly uses, and especially for those 
acts from which follow the greater health and profit of souls. 
In divers epistles of the holy Pope Gregory we read that St. 
Gregory made two bishoprics out of one, and gave lands and 
rents of one church to the better use of another church, and 
granted that a good pastor of one church should lmve to him 
and his successors the property of another church where 
there were few persons and where few goods or rents came 
of the lands. Also, tte same holy Pope gave licence to the 

nen of a church to commute, their lands and rents for 
greater usefulness, as appears n the same register of St. 

Gregory3 

It was natural that  man deeply conscious of 
abuses in the Church stould turn his eyes to Rome 
for a remedy. Rome itself might be full of corrup- 
tion but 
, . the supreme governing power was there, 
and nothing could be done without support from the 

Papacy in the end. Yet in such a great republic as 
the Church, extcnding throughout all Christendom, 
with tribunals in every kingdom, and a last court of 
appeal at Rome, justice had to fighg is way through 
many tedious delays and intricacies. We have seen 
how one bishop resisted a papal bull. Here is another 
ease of resistance which, though successful also, led 
to results not by any means satisfactory :-- 

One man, very incapable, had the deanery of an English 
cathedralthe church of Wells  granted to him by papal 

 That is to say, 1 Samuel xv., the allusion being to vers 28. But the 
writer seems to have had in mind the expression in  later passage, 1 Kings 
xi. 1"7 " De manu filii tui scindam illud." 
 Rogers' Gascoigre, pp. 149, 150. 
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[)-ears ?] before pronounced contumacious; and this 
he did because he knew that those men would .not 
elect him to the deanery, and so by excommunication 
they would not hav.e .a voic.e in that election."  
When high potations m the Church could be 
secured by such devices, and even scholarship was 
not indispensable in many promotions, we need not 
be surprised to learn that degrees were often sold at 
the universities; and of course lac-k]earning and evil- 
living went hand in hand.  It had been a project of 
King Henry V. to reform the University of Oxford 
by new and more binding statutes, and also to 

found ther.e a college of divines and masters .of 
arts to which he proposed to annex all the ahen 

priories in the kingdom; but his designs were inter- 
rupted by death. Young Henry VI., however, gave 
effect to that part of his ideas by giving the endow- 
merits of those priories to his colleges of Eton by 
Windsor and St. Nicholas (commonly known as King's 
College) at Cambridge.  Only the University remained 
unreformed. 
Where was a remedy to be found for so many 
evils ? Were there zealous reformers in the Church 
at that day, impatient alike of corrupt doctrine and 
corrupt practices, and accordingly stigmatised as 
heretics? If so, it .was unfortu.nate that t.hose who 
protested most against the evils of the tme were 

just those who protested most against heretics. 
Gascoigne's denunciations against them are partieu- 
larly strong. "Heretics," he distinctly says, " love 
lust; a heretic who loves chastity is really dittieult 
to find, .not that he forbears commending it with 
his lips." Their ability is not denied. 
"Heretics, we read again, are sharp-witted and 

of ardent disposition; for no man can construct a 
heresy except one who is of ardent mind and has 

- @. ., pp. 
pp. 218, 219. 

20, 208. 
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Pope 
could not 
reform 
things if 
they 
would. 

From the multiplication of licences and the like con- 
cessions, and of appropriations of parish churches and of 
exemptions grows the profit of the courtezans bout the 
Pope, and of other officers and Romans; and unless the 
Pope concede such things, nd ordain whatever they want 
him to grant for the increase of their lucre, those about the 
Pope insult him and stir up enemies to him and labour to 
have him deposed or poisoned. Another thing there is 
which is very detrimental to the Pope, namely, the election 
which he makes of crdinals, who are chosen by him on 
account of their blood, or because they are rich; and after 
election to the cardinalate they have licence to retain their 
former bishoprics in com?endam, although it was the practice 
for bishops elected as Ioman cardinals iyso facto to resign 
their former bishoprics, and to assist the l'0pe in consulta- 
tions and in things to be ordained and reformed. Hence in 
modern times divers have been cardinals in England and 
France, and in other countries, who were never at Rome 
nor with the Pope after being made cardinals, but always 
remained in their own countries, occupied with their lonours 
rather than with their cures; and ttmy retained their pre- 
x4ous bishoprics in commendam, and yet never saxv the Pope 
as long as they lived.  

In the passage which immediately follows, 
G ascoigne shows how this was simply a perversion 
of a method instituted for a good purpose 

For of old, holy popes, seeing monasteries live luxuriously, 
possessing far more property than was necessary for their 
use, withdrew from them much of their wealth, whicl instead 
of being needful was rather a hindrance to them by too much 
anxiety, and gave the goods they did not require to other 
good men devoted to learning and human needs; for our 
lord the Pope is steward of the goods committed to the 
Churcl, and so can confer them for such uses on those men 
who can, will, and know how to, spend them best to the praise 
of God and the health of souls; and this alienation of goods 
from certain men and conferring them on others is called 
commenda of the goods of the Church, or collatio in com- 
znendam. And so our lord the Pope alienated the lordship 
of Bernalwyk from the Abbey of Kirkstall and gave the 
abbot a licence to alienate it." 2 

Rogers' Gascoigne, p. 146. e O_p. c/t., p. 147. 
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Disap- 
l,ointed 
expecta- 
tiou. 

to him to be crowned. But this Pope, who had begun 
so hopefully, died after an eight years'reign., depressed 
by the fall of Constantinople, without having effeeted 
any reform either of the. Church or of t.he Rom.an 
Curia. On which Gaseogne expresses hs sad ds- 
appointment, and goes on to remark:  It is believed 
for truth that if any Pope would destroy those things 
fOl  which pleasure and abundance of moneys ensue 
e Court of Rome, then that Pope will be privily 

poisoned by those about him or publicly slain, or 
turned out of his See, as was Pope Eugenius, the 
predecessor of Nicholas V., by the Prince of Salerno 
and by the young Cardinal Prosper de Colonna, 

nel)otub_ts of Martin V."  
Such was the almost 

hopeless condition of the 
Church and its supreme government in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Gascoigne's general view of the 
facts can hardly be mistaken, though occasionally he 
may be a little credulous. His prevailing impression 

was that things were getting worse; for he noted the 
beginnings of some abuses in his own time, and could 

give positive dates for the more modern ones, as we 
have already seen in the case of t practice at York 
which he dated from 1440. Annates, indeed, even 
if they only began with Pope John XXII., began 
certainly before Gascoigne's day; and perhaps he was 
scarcely a competent judge of the acts of Archbishop 
Arundel, whose famous "constitution" he thought 
answerable for the general neglect of preaching.  For 

at the date of that constitu.tion he himself was a mere 
babe. With greater justice he complained, though 
the abuse, perhaps, was not altogether novel, that 
since the accession of the reigning King bishops had 
been so much withdrawn from their dioceses to attend 
the court. For this had really not been so much the 
case before, at least in such an office as that of 
the King's confessor. Henry IV., when his con- 
a Rogers' Gascoigne, pp. 157-8.  Op. c/t., p. 34. 
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the salt had lost its savour; and unless the Church 
was restored to health, how could the world be ? He 
looked back, as all look@ back, to the noble example 
of Becket struggling wth earthly power.  He ap- 
parently thoughg Po.pe Mar.tin V.., if he h  d. liv.ed, 
woul,t tave been qute justified m excommunicating 

Archbishop Chichele and the whole kingdom for not 
annulling the statutes of Provisors and Prmmunire.  
He seemed quite to undervalue whag Chichele's pre- 
decessor, .trchbishop Arundel, had done to cheek the 

preaching of heresy, because it had led, in many 
places, to a neglect of preaching altogether. In fact, 
he found that ig had given rise to more abuses; for 
now none bu incumbents could preach in parish 
churches withoug special lieenees, which were hog 
obtained without much entreaty by others, and 

sometimes only for money, while the bishops them- 
selves would neither preach nor send others to do so. 
For this tying up the Word of God by that constitu- 
tion, he tells us, Archbishop Arundel met with an 
awful fate. He died apparently of a choking fit, or 
some aflhction of the throat, which would not allow him 
either to speak or to swallow; and so men believed, 

says Gascoignc, that God tied his tongue in the lour 
of need because he hal tied the tongues of a!most all 
the pre.aehers, merely to suspend a few heretics from 
preaching.  

That lack of preaching removed one great restraint 
upon immorality is a fact that will hardly be contested. 
Bug energetic action is ever more valuable than ener- 
getic preaching, and remedies tha seem purely secular 
may have much more influence on a degenerate age 
than remedies of a more spiritual kind. In fact, this 
seems to me he great moral of the period we are 
approaching. There are symptoms thag Henry V., if 
his life had been prolonged (and if he had nog been 

Rogers' Gascoigne, 

p. 21. " Op. cir., p. 17. See pp. 138-9, hujus oleris. 
30p. cir., pp. 34, 61, 180-81.. 
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too much encumbered with the problem of keeping 
France in subjection), would have shown himself in 
many ays an energetic reformer. Under his weak 
though well-intentioned son abuse, s naturally grew 
worse. Nor could the civil wars of Lancaster and 
York be expected to improve matters either in 
Church or State. It is under the first Tudor that we 
at length meet with something like the beginning of 
a moral reformation, and then, indeed, there was 
much to reform. 
Before coming to the new era, however, let us take 
one last glance at Gascoigne; for we have hardly 
even yet seen the worst of those bad times : 

In the year of the Lord Jesus 1452 and-3, the rectors, A wicked 
vicars and priests in Wales, having concubines dwelling with t,i.bop. 
them in their houses, said to the Bishop of St. David's, whose 
name was De la Bere: "My lord Bishop, we priests of your 
diocese, led by the fear of God and dread of eternal future 
punishment to sinners, beseech your Fatherhood that by 
your pontifical authority you will make or compel our con- 
cubines to withdraw and be for ever separated from us and 
from our houses ; for we hope and beseech you that they may 
be so separated from us by your authority that we may never 
again have occasion to sin with them nor they by us cohabit- 
ing with theme" And the Bishop, of abominable memory, 
replied to them: "I will not grant that your concubines be 
separated, or forced to separate, from you or your houses; 
because then I your Bishop shall lose yearly 400 marks which 
I receive regularly for the concubines of priests; for of every 
one of several priests I receive yearly a noble [6s. 8d., which 
is half a mark] or more for his concubine, and that sum thus 
yearly received to my purse mounts up to 400 marks a year: 
and therefore I do not wish them separated from you." And 
the priests said to their bishop," 0 lord Bishop, we wish them 
to be separated from us, and the concubines themselves do 
not wish to be so, but wish to remain in our houses and feed 
upon our goods, will we hill we; and therefore, because we 
dare not e.xpel them for fear of their friends who want them 
to remain with us, we beg that they may be separated by 
you, my lord Bishop, from us and our houses." And the 
Bishop said " No, I will not compel them to separate from 
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and, as we have seen already, Eton, and King's 
Coll%,e, Cambridge, have been established by Henry 
VI. Caxton, moreover, is coming soon to se.t up his 
printing press at Westminster. Bu the brthplaee 
of the new culture was in Italy, and the intellectual 
warmth of the movement hardly penetrated into 

England so soon as it did into other countries. The 
Universities still held by the barbarous bug service- 
able Latin which had prevailed for some ages past; 

and .even Dr. Gascoigne, who is zealous for academic 
retmrements, and finds Archbishop Arundel was only 

a bachelor of arts, writes slipshod and diffuse sentences 
wih the most tedious repetitions, in a style which is 
uterly unelassieal and often ungrammatical as well. 
I may be questioned, however, whether the 

Revival of Letters, when it reached England, did 
very much for a reformation of morals. The 

Humanists were not, on the whole, remarkable for 
moral fervour, and the new impulse had in it very 
little of a religious character. In truth, it created in 

many far too much admiration of that anc!ent Pagan but not of 
civilisation whose secrets it brought to lght. Nor go. 

did it do very much to promote even that humanity 
to which it claimed to be allied; for Caxton's patron, 
Tiptofg, Earl .of Worcester, whom he praises as the 
bes scholar m England, was popularly named the 
Butcher, from the ferocity of his summary executions 
in he civil war. Strange, indeed, is the record of 
this ea scholar's doings: how he had listened to 
lectures on Greek at Florence delivered by the Greek 

refugee Joh.n Argyropoulos ;how he .had m.oved to 
tears the literary Pope Pius II. and hts cardinals by 
an eloquent Latin oration;how he had translated 

works of Cicero into English, and brought home 500 
marks' worth of books for the University of Oxford; 
and then, under Edward IV., having been invested 
with the powers of Lord High Constable, how he had 
sentenced victims of civil war, not only to death, but 
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to impalement, to the horror of the public generally, 
who called it Paduan law. He expiated his cruelties 
by his own fate, having been condemned by  similar 
tribunal to that over which he had presided. He 
mde a pious end, and it was said of him, as of 
Addison, that he had taught men how to die.  
And what did his friend Caxton say of him? In 
his Prologue to the Ea.rl's translation of Cicero on 
Friendship he speaks of him as one "which in his 

tyme floured in vertue and cunnyng, to whom I 
knewe none like emonge the lordes of the temporalit6 
in science and moral vertue." And in an Epilogue to 

"the Orations of Cornelius Scipio and Gayus. Fla- 
mineus," in the same work, he asks for the gratitude 

of all readers to the translator of that treatise and the 

De Ami,'ith : 

I mene the right vertuous and noble Erie, Therle of IVur- 
cestre, whicl late pytously lost his lyf, wlose soule 
reeommende vnto your special prayers; and also in his tyme 
made many other vertuous werkys which I have herd of. 
0 good blessyd Lord God! What grete losse was it of that 
noble, vertuous and wel disposed lord, whan I remembre and 
aduertyse his lyf, his science and lis vertue, methynketl, 
God not displesyd, ouer grete a losse of suehe a man, con- 
sydering his estate and eonnyng, and also thexereise of the 
same with the grete laboures in gooyng on pylgremage vnto 
Jherusalem, visytyng there the holy places that oure blessyd 
Lord ,Jhesu Criste halowed thith (sic) his blessyd presence 
and shedyng there his lreeious blood for oure redemption, 
and from thens ascended vnto his fader in heuen. And what 
worship had he at Rome in the presence of our holy fader the 
Pope, and so in all oder places vnto his deth; at which deth 
euery man that was there myght lerne to dye and take his 
deth paeiently; wherin I hope and doubte not but that God 
reeeyued his soule into his euerlastyng blysse. For, as I am 
enformed, l,e ryght aduysedly ordeyned all his thynges, as 
well for his last will of worldly goodes as for his sowle 
helthe, and paeyently and holyly, without grudehyng, 

 See particulars of his life in the Dictionary of" zVativnal Biogra2hy, with 
the references. 
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ally, and to return to the rule of their Order, otherwise 
the Archbishop must do so himself in a visitation 
conducted personally or by deputy.  
This is a fearful indictment certainly, and we 
cannot possibly doubt that it is true altogether. But 
it is quite possible to make more of it than the record 
justifies us in saying. To regard the case of this great 

abbey as a sample case, and to presume that other 
aad smaller houses were generally and at all times about 
as bad, is against all reasonable presumption. I, on 
the contrary, gake ig to be an evidence of he effeeg of 
disordered times and political reolutions on the state 

alike of the country and of the Church; and the fact 
tha St. Alban's was a great abbey, exempt from 
ordinary eliscopal jurisdiction, points distinctly, in 
my opinion, to one very spe, eial cause of laxity and 
bad rule. Ye',g a promineng historian of the last 
generagion insinuates thag the charges afterwards 
broughg againsg oher monasteries by Henry VII I.'s 
visiWrs "were precisely of the kind alleged by Morton 
against the St. Alban s monks, and that the only 
ground for rejecting them" is their antecedent ira- 

probability.  \Vhether this was "the only ground" 
we shall consider by and by when we come to discuss 
the manner of Henry VIII.'s visitation and the 
character of his visitors. But in reference to this 
St. Alban's case we may notice here another point, for 
Froude also informs us in his History  that "the 
Abbot was not deposed; he was merely invited to 
consider his conduct, and, if possible, to amend it." 
How did Froude know that the Abbot was not 
deposed ? So far as one can see, he looked at no 
evidences in the case except Morton's letter; and 
I, ossibly he misunderstood the meaning of the words 
allowing the Abbot thirty days, and some of his 

 W ilkins, iii. 632. 
- Froude's Lectures on the Council of Trent, 23. 
3 Vol. ii. p. 437. 
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dependents sixty, to amend matters. Morton's pro- 
ceedings appear to have been simply judicial. He 
was empowered to call the Abbot before him, and 
gave him due notice of his intention so to do. His 
monitory letter is simply a bill of indictment, and 
a bill of indictment, of course, does not contain a 
sentence. To know what was done with the Abbot 
we must turn to other sources; and there is one great 
work to which any investigator would naturally apply 
for information. In the latest edition of Dugdale's 
lIouasticon we have notices derived from authentic 
documents of successive abbots in all the differet 
houses. The list of the abbots of St. Alban's, it must 
be owned, is rather unsatisfactory, even at this very 
point; but what we do learn about their succession is 
at least very suggestive. One William Wallingford, 

we find, was made abbot in 1476, and died in 1484. 
According to this list he was succeeded by Thomas 
Ramryge, "whose election, for reasons unknown, did 
not take place till 1492." So, if we believe the editors 
of Dugdale, there was no abbot at all for eight years 

from 1.484 to 1492. B.ut it was precisely.during 
these eght years that ths abbot ruled or msruled, 

whom Archbishop Iorton so severely censured. 
Ramryge was not the immediate successor of Walling- 
ford, as the editors of Dugdale believed.  There was 
this abbot between, against whom Archbishop Morton 
took proceedings in the manner we have seen on the 
5th .July 1490. And surely it is no a rery rash 
assumption thag after some tedious attempts on his 
parg to escape from Morton's jurisdiction by the 

intricacies of the canon law, he was at length deposed 

m 1491 or 1492. 
We have all the more reason to suppose so when 
we note how Church and State (as we should call 

1 It is extraordinary that the learned editors of the last gTeat edition of 
Dugdale should have verlooked so completely the document in Wilkins about 
Morton's visitation, and thus supposed that the abbacy was vacant for eight 
years. 
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them) were working together to correct abuses. 
Archbishop Morton, whom Henry VII.. soon after 
induced the Pope to make a cardinal, was, as we have 
seen, a reforming prelate; and Henry VII. was bo_u.nd, 
even for his own preservation, to be a reforming king. 
He had before this time got Innocent VIII. to issue 
a bull restrictin_ the rizht of asylum in sanctuaries, 
and two other excomnunicatin'g the supporters of 

Lambert Simnel and other rebels who were trying to 
deprive him of his throne.  It was clearly for the 
peace of Christendom hag political disturbances, as 
well as moral corruption in the Church, should be 
discouraged by the highe.st possible authority; and 
Henry was able to press ths duty home to the loman 

Pontiff. 
There was nothing incongruous in the fact that 
Henr.y VII., who turned out to be one o.f .the ablest 
politmians of the age, was a really rehgmus king. 

Before his accession to the throne he had been familiar 
with adversity in Wales, Brittany, and France; and 
it is not men brought up in prosperity and comfort 

who understand best the hidde.n power of religion. 
As a refugee he had been often n danger of betrayal 

and capture, and he had learned to study men and 
politics. He was never safe as an exile, and never too 
safe when he reached the throne. He could only live 
in comfort by governing on sound principles. And 
that he was a sincere believer in the Church we have 
no cause whatever to doubt. One matter which touches 
our general subject is that when he was at Canter- 
bury in the spring of 1498 a heretic was condemned 
to the flames, and is said to have been burnt, which, 

I think, he must actually have been, though an entry 
in the King's Privy Purse expenses, "To the heretic 

at Canterbury, 6s. 8d.," might suggest that he was 
saved. For the entry in the old city CTzronicle 
is quite explicit about his death, as well as about 

1 Wilkins, iii. 621, 622, 623. 
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another thing bearing upon the King's religious 
character .' 

This yere in the begynnyng of Maii, the Kyng be)n o at 
Canturbury, was brent an heretyk, a prest, which by the 
Kynges exortaeion before his degh was eonveryd from his 
erowys (sie) opynyons, and died a Crisen man; whereof his 
Grace gae grete honour.  
The poor man was burnt in the beginning of Iay. 
Bug the King's donation to him, though not distinctly 
dated, seems to have been between the 20th and the 
26th April; for indeed the King had left Canterbury, 
and was at Sittingbourne on the 26th on his way to 
Rochester and Dartford, so that he was not present ag 
the unhappy end of the victim. he man is stated 
go have been a priest, and heresy was a specially bad 
thing in one who had aken vows o geaeh the approved 
doctrines of the Church. His fate must have been 
already fixed when the King visited him, and the sum 

of six shillings and eightpence which he bestowed upon 
him in charity may have been to procure for him some 
last comforts on his reconciliation to the Church. 
Bac, on says of the incident that "the King had, though 
he were no good schoolman, the honor to convert a 

heretic by disp.ute at Canterbury." Let.us say rather, 
as the record tself says, by "exhortation" than by 
dispute, for it was not so much. a ease of theology as 
he reasonable claims of authority, and the King could 

only recall him to what he himself felt to be a sense 
of duty in view of his final end. 
We hear comparatively little of heresy under 
Henry VII. ; bug the ambassador of Ludovieo Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, writes from L.ondon the year after 
this, that a new seg of he.reties had appeared in 
England who declared baptism unnecessary for the 

children of Christians, marriage a superfluous rite, and 
the sacrament of the altar a fiction. Whether the 
Canterbury heretic was one of these does not appear; 
 Kingsford's Chroiclcs of Lam/o, p. 222. 
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perhaps not, as the writer, who dates his letter 13th 
July 1499, only says at that date, "The prelates h.av.e 
begun to prosecute them (a perseguitarli), and t s 
hoped they will put an end to the heresy."  
Foxe has, indeed, been able to collect some cases 
of heresy both at the beginning and towards the end 
of Henry VII.'s reign, the true story of which may 
perhaps be a question to some extent. But even by 

his naes it appears that there were many recanta- 
tmns and very few burnmgs. Indeed, I have very 
little doubt that, owing to Cardinal Morton's measures 
,)f reform, not only the state of the monasteries, but 

the state of the Church in general had been per- 
manently improved, even by the middle of that reign, 
and neither heresies nor immoralities prevailed un- 
checked. There was, however, a very distinct revival 
of heresy in the beginning of Henry VIII.'s reign. 
Deference to the Church was still universal among 
all who had characters to lose; but it was mainly 

exte.rnal deference, and was qualified often by other 
considerations. In .L.ondon there were apt to be dis- 
putes between the ctzens and the.clergy, about tithes 
and other offerings, the commercml spirit resenting 
payments of the nature of Church dues. The rich 

and well-to-do, on the othe.r hand, could secure in- 
dulgences for themselves whmh were denied to their 

poorer brethren, or could easily atone for very serious 
irregularities in a way which did not confer honour 

on Church courts and the intricacies of the canon 
law. In cities, moreover, the wealth and splendour 
of the higher clergy, many of whom, like Wolsey, 
were known to have come of a humble stock, aroused 
feelings of envy and dislike, which were all the more 

prominent when such a one rose high in Court favour 
and .showed a genius for administration which was 
defiment among the old nobility, the natural leaders 
of the people. 

Venetian Calendar; i. No. 799. 
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Hunne's 

Thomas More wrote this treatise, that heretics were 

not really objectionable to the Court, because when 
King Henry was prosecuting his great object of a 
divorce from Katharine of Aragon, and was preparing 
for a breach with Rome if he could not get it other- 
wise, he felt it was not bad policy to give as much 
trouble to the clergy as possible, and stir up com- 
plaints against them that they had been vexatious 
and unjust to those who were accused before their 
tribunals. But of these things I shall spe.ak, here- 
after. We are at present only at the bennng of 

the *'" -' 
rng s reig-n when he was highly popular, a great 

upholder of t.he Chur.ch, and led into a war witl 
France by hs devotion to the Holy See. The 
thought of encourang heresy certainly never entered 
his mind at this time, nor even many years afterwards 

when he earned the title of "Defender.of the Faith" 
by writing against Luther. He was, indeed, a very 
just prince where his own interests were not co[- 

cern.ed, and his sentiments about heresy were the 
sentiments of good men generally 
It so happened, however, that" though heresy cer- 
tainly declined in London after 1511, a special case 

e.xcited much att.ention in. 1514, and at the same 
tme a very serious question came up about the 

privileges of the clergy. I do not propose to speak 
of either of these matters in detail, having already 
done so elsewhere. But I must briefly relate the 
circumstances, as both incidents are full of signifi- 
cance as to the state of the Church twenty years 
before papal jurisdiction received its death-blow. 
Richard Hunne, a merchant tailor of London, was 
arrested for heresy and committed to the Lollards' 
tower in St. Paul's Cathedral. He had resisted a 

claim by the parson of his parish for what was called 
a mo.rtuary on the burial of a child,a claim the 
cogmsance of which belonged to a spiritual court. 
To defeat it, howewer, he sued the priest in a 
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premunire as if the matter concerned the King's 
prerogative and the law of the land. He failed in 
his suit, as the King's courts acknowledged that it 
was a matter of spiritual jurisdiction; and having to 
meet the charge of heresy on which he had been 
arrested, he hung himself in the Lollards' tower. 
When his death became known a murmur got abroad 

that it ha.d not been due to suicide, but to foul play; 
and the nquest summoned were so bitterly hostile 
o the elergy that hey found a verdi.et of wilful 
murder against Dr. Horsey, the Bishop's Chaneell.or, 
a sumner, and a bell-ringer. The sumner seems to 
hae been coerced in prison to accuse himself and 

the others, and the agitation was extreme. The 
Bishop of London (Richard FitzJames) appealed to 
Wolsey go intercede with the King to hae the 
matter fully and impartially investigated, as the 
prejudices of a London jury would make hem con- 

demn .any clergyman, however .innocent. The King, 
aecordmgly., had a full investigation made; at the 
end of which the Attorney-General confessed the 

plea of not filty to be true as put forward by the 
accuse(. 

The case about the privileges of the clergy was 

this. From the very accession of the House of 
Tudor these had been subjected gradually to more 

and more limitations. In the very last year of 
Richard III.'s short reign Innocent VIII. had ad- 
dressed a brief to that King,  commending the care 
he had taken for the increase of divine worship in 
England, and his desire to see completed a work 
lately begun in the Cathedral of ork. But the 
Pope appealed to His 5Iajesty to put a stop to one 
abuse which prevailed far too much in violation of 
ancient order, which was the practice of bringing 
priests before mere secular tribunals. The Church 

 Wilkins (iii. 617) says to Henry VII., but the date shows clearly that 
the King to whom it was addressed c)uld only have been Richard III. 
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BK. I 

Right of 
..unctuary 
limited. 

always required free and untrammelled jurisdiction, 
above all things over her own ministers, in any 
Christian State. Tha was a perfectly well under- 
stood theory everywhere, whatever limigations the 
mere progress of he world was imperatively demand- 
ing to be pu upon it. Bug wtateer limitations 
progress required, i was very desir@!e a.t first, in- 
deed very necessary, for a really poht.m kng to ae 
on a clear understanding with the See of Rome, een 
to preveng confusion. So when a new policy began 

under the House of Tudor, Henry VII., as we have 
partly seen already, not merely took counsel with 
Rome, but obgained authority from the Pope himself 
for some very necessary rforms, boh among the 
r.lergy and in the kingdom generally. Ag his request, 

in 1487, Innocent VIII. had issued a bull granting 
certain limitations to the right of sanctuary allowed 

to malefactors.  Two years later an Act was passed 
(4 Hen. VII. c. 13) limiting, without the Pope's 
leave, the peculiar privilege called '' benefi of clergy," 
which by the liberality of usage tad come to be ex- 
tended hog only to all who had taken orders of any 

kind in the Church, including door-keepers and minor 
church otfieers, but even to all those who showed 

themselves able to read. If a man were convicted 
of any offence, even murder, he could claim his 
"clergy," and if he could read what was called a 

"neck-verse" in a book presented.to him, he was 
handed over to the custody of the bshop to be pro- 
eeeded against, by e.anon law, and was no longe.r 
amenable to the ordinary law of the land. By ths 

statute, however, such criminals, when not actually 
in orders, if once convicted for a felony, were branded 
on the thumb, murderers with a letter M, and thieves 
with the letter T, so that they should not claim the 

privilege a second, time. This very slight qualifica- 
tion of the old "benefit of clergy" was assuredly a 

Wilki " 
1 as, m. 621. 
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Council 
called 
touching 
Church 
l-,ri vileges. 

1515, and most serious controversies arose about 

the expiring Act..T.he Abbot of Winchcombe had 
already denounced t n a sermon at Paul's Cross as 
being actually contrary to the law of God, declaring 
that all who had been accessary to its passing had 
incurred ecclesiastical censures. The King called a 
council at Blackfriars to consider the matter, and 

there, alone among the clergy, Dr. Henry Standish, 
Warden of the Grcyfriars of London, maintained that 

the Act was no invasion of the Church's privileges. 
The temporal lords, after hearing both sides, desired 
certain bishops to cause the Abbot openly to retract 
what he had said. But the bishops refused, "" 
sa) lng 

that they were bound by the law of the Church to 
maintain the Abbot's opinion;and they even called 
Dr. Standish before Convocation to answer for his 

h.eretical opinions. The exciteme.nt .caused at that 
tme by Hunne's death made .ths dspute between 
spiritual and temporal authority unusually acute, 

especially as the bishops were anxious to shield their 

officers from imputations which they rightly believed 
to be the mere effects of popular prejudice. So the 

bishops had a double battle t.o fight; but while they 
succeeded in protecting then' officers from unjust 
punishmenk their high theory still broughg them 
into collision with the prineiples of civil government. 
For the question was.simply aboug the complete 
exemption of Church officers fi'om civil jurisdiction, 
and in Convocation Standish was, as he confessed, 
but one poor friar against all the bishops and 
clergy." To aroid ansvering the articles against 

him he appea, le.d to the King, an.d the clergy we.re 
thrown on t, her defenee for trying to make hm 

accountable for advice that he had given his 
Sovereign. This charge they repudiated, and they 

implored the King to remember how he had pledged 
himself to respect their liberties by his coronation 
oath. The judges, however, considered that all who 
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had taken part against Dr. Standish had incurred  
ramnire; and the clergy came before the King at. 
Baynard s Castle, where Wolsey, just, made Cardinal, 
knelt bet%re him to intercede for them. Wolsey 
confessed that he owed his advaneemeng entirely to 
the King, and said he as very far from seeking 

to impair the. royal authority ;. but Standish had 
attempted to justify the conventng of clerks before 
lay judges, and the clergy were bound by their oaths 
to defend the liberties of the Church. Ctfief-Justice 

Fyneux, however, said that the conventing of clerks 
had been t,raetised by many holy kings, and bee 

agreed to by many .'athers.of the ('h.urch, and the 
King" rcfused to admit the ntcrpretaton put upon 
their liberties by the clergy.  
Wolsey himself, even while interceding for the 
clergy in this matter with the King, had prayed the 
King to allow it to be referred to the Pope and his 
councillors 
. at Rome. As a politician he, of cour.se, 
knew perfectly well that such a request would be m- 
admissible, but as an archbishop he felt bound to 

prefer it. And not one of the clergy themselves, 
probably, was in the least surprised at the words in 
which the King is reported to have announced his 
final decision, which was as follows :-- 
"We are, by the sufferance of God, King of 
England; and the Kings of England in times past 
never had any superior but God. Know, therebre, 
that we will maintain the rights of the Crown in 
this matter like our progenitors. And as to your 
deorees, we are satisfied that even you of the 
spiritualty act expressly against the words of several 
of them, as has been well shown you by some of our 
spiritual counsel. You interpret your decrees at 
)'out" pleasure; but, as for me, I will never consent 

VIII.'s 
decision. 

 The whole story will be found in Keilwey's Relo'rts , t'. 180, supplemented 
1,y the inlonnation in another document in Letters artd, Papers, Het. VIII., 
vol. ii. Nos. 1313, 1314. 
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to your desire any more than my progenitors have 
loIle. ' 

Royal supremacy y as eally no ne thm, and the 
ppal theory of a umversal monarchy to decide prin- 

ciples of faith, conduct, and government had never 
been fully admitted in practice. Henry VIII. at 
this time only used the language that any king 
would have used in his place; but even he never 
contemplated in doing so the idea of carrying royal 
supremacy to the leg'th he did some years after- 
wards. 
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THE REFORMATION 
ELIZABETH 

BEFORE 

WE have now ,een what Lollardy was before the 
Reformation. It remains for us to see what it was in 

the Reformation era itself, and to conside.r its be,,arings 
on the .eatest religious movement which has ever 

affected the world since Christianity was first emanci- 
pated from pagan persecution. 
In this investigation I think I may as well say a 
the outset thag I do no regard the Reformation itself 
as a derelopment of Lollardv.. On the contrary, I 
consider tha Lol!ardy, though no longer called by formation 
that name, remained the eat adversary of the 'op- 
meut o! 

Reformed, as it had been of the pre-Reformation 
Church  certainly as great an adversary of order, 
though as regards doctrine it undoubtedly compelled 
reconsideration by a national Church of some quesgions 
with a view, not so much to strieter definitions, as to 
eater breadth and comprehension. For if there is 
one thing more than another which is valuable in the 
Reformation--one thing for which we have to thank, 

not the vehemence of man, but the work of the Holy 
Spirit---it is surely that the Reformat.io.n p..reserved 
so carefully all the vital truths of Chnstmmty while 
allowing so large a liberty of private judgment on 
points really, open to debate.. Matters. of doctrine,. _ 
indeed,  ere not the first things called m ques.mn-- 
it was the system of the Church as an undwided 

Lollardy. 
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.mapped out the habitations of souls beyond the grave 
into the three separate reons of Heaven, Hell. and 
Purgatory, and had taughg that prayers and offerings 
for the dead migh affee their state of happiness. 
Then grew up the theory of indulgences for sin, and 
the authorised sale of such indulgences, agains w.hieh 
Luther protested. But in England ghe eorruptmns 

of the Church were somewhat less obtrusive than in 
Germany, and it was not from any protest against 

real abuses that the Reformation here took its origin. 
The ound. however, was prepared for a good deal 
of theologteal change if heresy, instead of being sup- 

pressed, were once enc.ouraged by authority. 
And this it was whmh actually took place. In the 

sixteenth century the world was already becoming 

too strong for Rome, as it has been ever since. 
Secular princes were, no doubt, civil enough towards 
the Papacy, and had no idea of allotting an irrespon- 
sible friar like Luther to attack it with impunity. 
The kings of the world might very well keep on good 
terms with Rome, as Rome had not the slightest 
desire to diminish their power, but rather to increase 
it. But secular princes were civil only because they 
felt it was their interest to be so. As to the dual 
jurisdiction of Church and State within their own 
dominions they were not very much troubled. The 

judges, in. every land_ recognised, spiritual, j'urisdiction. 
as  distract sphere o.f a.cuon, and ff a que.st.on came 
up as to the p.recse hmts between the spmtual an.d 
the secular, kings, as we have seen, had the matter m 

the!r own hands, and could determine according to 
thetr own consciences, or to their own sense of con- 

venience, what was due to each. As to the allegiance 
of their subjects they were tolerably secure, for their 
subjects were not less bound to them than to the 

Pope, and, if the prince were leading them. wrong, 
would generally leave the responsibility to hm. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, Henry 
VOL. I U 

Secular 
Powers an,1 
the Church 
of Rome. 
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VIII. had no sort of motive for quarrelling with the 
Holy See; and being a king who loved theology as 
well as self-glorification, he wrote a book m answer 
to Luther, which naturally, coming from so grea a 
sovereign, received graeful recognition from Rome.. 
Leo X. conferred upon its author he title of Fide 
Defesor. Bu hog many years elapsed before his 
fatal passion for Anne Boleyn had dragon him into a 
course of action which, hough he did no perceive i 
a the time, could only lead, if persisted in, o an 
absolute defiance of the judgmen of ghe Holy See; 
and how he could maintain such an atiude in the 
face of all Europe, self-willed as he was and tenacious 
of his purpose beyond the great majority of despots, 
was a problem far more diteulg than we are ap to 
imagine. For us in a later age papal authority has 

lost its power. No one, even !n Roman Cath.olic 
countries, is compelled to yield t deference against 

his will. The theory of a united Christendom, whose 
decrees, registered by a supreme tribunal at Rome, 
are of universal obligation, has no longer any 
counterpart in the world of actual fact. But even 
for a despotic sovereign in the sixteenth century to 
flout the decisions of the Roman Curia in a case in 

which he had himself appealed to papal authority, was 
a thing absolutely unparalleled and a menace to the 

moral order of Europe. No good man loved the 
sight ; and if other princes still courted his alliance, it 
was not out of any kind of regard or good feeling 
towards him. I was simply fi'om the feeling that 
he was too powerful a prince to offend, as he could at 
any ime use the forces of England in aid of an 
antagonist. 

Yet. it must be sa!cl that the deference paid to 
Rome m matters spiritual was not generally accom- 
partied by sincere respect on the part of any prince 
whatever. Francis I. could ally himself with the 
Lutherans, or een with the Turk to fighg his battles. 
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Charles V. could let his forces commit gross thor- 

mities in Rome and take the Pope prisoner, merely to 
ive his Holiness  lesson. As princes of ths world 
the Popes had their full share o(worldliness, and did 
not count for much in the conflict of political ambi- 
tions. It would have been otherwise, no doubt, if 

the Church, as a sacred society, could have been 
miraculously preserved from the effects of human 
weakness. If Popes, even as a rule, had been pure, 
dispassionate, and unworldly, ghe kings of the earth 
migh have bowed to them, hog in mere courtesy as 
they did, bug wigh genuine respeeg and veneration. 
Popes would then, indeed, have wielded ' the wo 
swords" to which medimval philosophers thought 
them entiled---he supreme power in spiritual and 
gemporal causes alike;for in ruth hese two domains 
do no lie so far apar from each other when you pu 

matters to a practical test. But instead of a spiritual 
power rebuking sin and wickedness in high places, 

men saw at Rome, at the close of the Middle Ages, a 
mass of flagrant abuses. Nepotism and simony were 
but commonplace matters; and Popes whose lives were 
anything but examples of Christian morality engaged 
in unjust wars, offered to share with secular princes 
the proceeds of indulgences and crusade moneys, 
and seemed really to be, among worldly sovereigns, 
sometimes the most warlike and ambitious, sometimes 
the most temporising, a.t all times the most secular- 
minded.. 
It is true there was another aspect of the Papacy 
to which Protestants hardly render justice. What- 
cver may be said of the private morals of individual 

Popes, it must be considered that they wie!ded 
judicial functions and passed sentence, when reqmred, 
as 'co what was right or wrong in faith or practice. 
Nor does it appear gha they and the Saered College, 
by whose advice they were guided, eer came to 

corrupt decisions or judg-ments which were otherise 
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depend on the Pope's own personal convenience. 
Clement himself, no doubt, pleaded his very real fear 
of the Emperor as a reason for not granting too 
hastily special favours to the King of England, whom 
he had every desire to gratify; but these favours 
fell very far short of the judicial sentence required 
for tIenry's purpose. The validity or invalidity of 
his marriage could only be determined according to 
the canon law. 

It is not pleasant to relate the details of such a 
story; but there is a tendency, not on. one side only, 
to eade the significance of facts whmh ought go be 

looked in the face. This great matrimonial cause 
was undoubtedly that which brought about the 
separation of England from the See of Rome; and 
though the Court. of Rome did nothing in the ease 
bu what was strictly just, he ease itself wigh is 
long and inevitable delays was a most painful 
example of the saying, Smmum jus summa ij_ria. 
What consolation was it to the injured Queen 
Katharine that after her ca.use had been six years 
)efore the world she. obtained .a sentence from Rome 
a last? By ha tme he King had renounced the 
authority go whose decision .he had a firs appealed 
aud was determined to defy t, while, having shut up 
Kagharine for the resg of her days in what was 
virtually a prison in a lonely country, he had married 
Anne Boleyn without waiting for the sentence. If 
ghe decision could have been setgled by the will of 
Henry's subjects, quick justice would have been done, 
and Anne would hae been hissed off the stage. 
Een the .Legate Campeggio, when he came to try 
the cause m 1528, was met by the most manifest 
tokens of popular disapproval; for it seemed as if 
the ease had been already prejudged againsg the 
unfo.rtunate Queen when, at Henry's so!icitati.on, a 
cardinal had been sent from Rome to st as judge 

along with Wolsey. 
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The King had been at first persuaded that his 
claim for a divorce was. legally a good on.e. And in 
truth there were plausible reasons for thinking so, if 
it had only been a question about marrying a brother's 
widow, and whether the Pope could or could not dis- 
pense in such a case. But to ask the Pope to annul 
the act of one of his predecessors, to the scandal of 
all Christendom, in a case so very conspicuous, after 
the marriage had been held valid for over twenty 
years, was quite a different matter. Other royal 

marriages, too, might be affected, and one reigning 
sovereign, .lohn III. of Portugal, whose mother had 

been the second wife of King Emmanuel, married by 

papal dispensation as she was the sister of his first 
wife, must have been h.eld illegitimate if Henry's plea 
was valid. Dispensatmns for affinity, indeed, were 

comparatively new things, and a very tender point 
was touched in the papal government of the Church 
when questions could be raised about their legitimacy. 
For if , dispensation had been obtained where the 
Pope had no power to dispense, it might be argued 
as a matter of high principle that the ensuing marriage 
was invalid from the first, no matter how many years 
it had held good. 
So from a mere legal point of view it looked as if 
the King had really , good case. Indeed, there seems 
no doubt that Archbishop Warham had originally 
opposed the marriage on the ground that it was 
canonically unjustifiable, and that he was even in- 
veigled into a preliminary inquiry into its validity in 
1527 when the King's "scruples" were first intimated 
to some of his confidential advisers. But Warham 

.was a mere legalist who would not look at the !ar.ge, r 
ssue; and the King, though generally apprecmte 
of politic and practical considerations, was in this 

case blinded by his passion for Anne Boleyn. He 
had quite expected that a trial before two papal 
legates (though one of them was his own creature) 
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The Lords wer.e dangerous to Henry VII., and he 
managed to rein them in. They slightly recovered 
power at the accession of Henry VIII., but were soon 
eclipsed in Council by the splendid abilities of Wolsey, 

and afterwards were daunted by the execution of th.e 
Duke of Buckingham. As for the Commons, thmr 
subservience in this "Reformation Parliament" may 
be shown by many tokens;among others by the 

following document., which looks as if it had been 
drawn up at the beginning of this very Parliament :-- 
"Articles condescended and agreed by the King's 
Highness and the noblemen of this his realm of 

Englan.d, being.assembled in this pr.esent Par.liament 
begun m the third day of November m the xxjth year 
of his most noble reign, to be inossed in due form 
and to be enacted by authority of the same Parliament 
in the next full Court thereof after the prorogation of 
the same hereafter to be had."  
Below this heading is the King's signature (copied, 
it is true, for. we ha:e not th.e original), and then 
follow the articles, which are rumply a proamme of 
land legislation agreed upon between the King and 
the Peers, and signed by almost the whole nobility, as 
well as the King, seemingly on the very first day of 
the session, with a view to their being enacted after- 
wards as laws with the consent of the Commons. 
As to the date, however, I am not quite clear, for the 
expression "in this present Parliament begv:n in the 
7 V  
third day of No ember, may not necessarily imply 
that that was the day the document was drawn up. 
Every particular Parliament was referred to by the 
date at which it began, and as this Parliament lasted 

seven years (Henry \ .III.'s Lon.g Parliament it is 
sometimes called) the document itself may be later. 
0nly it xvas certainly not later than March 1532, and 

 MS. Cott., Titus B., iv. 114. The document unfortunately is only 
preserved in a seventeenth-century copy, but its authenticity has never been 
impugned. 
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and he further reminded them that he had sent them 
a bill concerning wardships, to which the Lords 
had already agreed--that bill being the scheme of 
land legislation already referred to, of which the 
main object was to secure succession duties to the 
Crown against wholesale evasion by what were called 

"feoffments to uses." But in this matter the Com- 
mons were not disposed to be so comphant as the 

Lords, and they declined to pass the bill. 
After the Easter recess the Supplication of the 
Commons was laid before Convocation, and a very 

full answer was 
Ordinaries which 
anybody but the 

drawn up in the name of the 
really might have satisfied 
King. Bu it was addressed to 

him, and he called Speaker Audeley and his faithful 
Commons to receive it from him. And he handed it 

to them with the remark, ".Ve think their answer 
will smally please you, for t seemeth to us very 
slender. You be a great sort of wise men. I doubt 
not but you will look circumspectly on the matter, 
and we will be indifferent between you. There 

could be no doubt, from 
expected of the Commons. 
make further objections, 

these words, what was 
They were induced to 
and Convocation made 

various offers of compromise to the King. At 
length it was found that nothing would satisfy 
him but a complete surrender by the cler of 
. . gy. their 
old acknowledged rights as a self-gove.rnmg com- 
munity within the realm. And so what s known in 
history as " the Submission of the Clergy" was for- 
mally delivered to the King by Archbishop Warham 
himself. 

Warham had, no doubt, fought for the independence 
of the clergy to the best of his power, and as early as 
the 21st February,  month before the presentation 
of the " .Supplication," he hd mde a formal protesta- 
tion against all the enactments passed in that Parlia- 
ment in derogation of the Pope's authority or of the 
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persecution had never been known in England, and 

has hardly been equalled since. 
By these means was the Pope's authority in 
England extinguished; and surely we are not called 
upon to justify the means, but only to acknowledge 
the fact. If a man is murdered we do not approve 
of the act, but we must fill up his appointments and 
supply, his place. It is simply a fact that a powerful 
sovereign, animated though he was by the basest of 
motives, was able .to exclude England completely 
from the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope; tbr acts 

spee.dily followed against appeals to Rome and 
against bringing papal bulls nto England, all who 
were implicated in such practices being subject to 

the penalties of treason. The Roman pontiff, in 
short, had ceased to be the real head of the Church 

in England, if there was any Church remaining in 
England at all. 
And surely it would be a very strong thing to say 
that there was no Christianity, or no Churcl, left in 

England, merely because the King was so powerful 
and self-willed. As a matter of fact, the power, even 

of the strongest despots, is limited, and Henry him- 
self never pretended to alter the faith of the country. ut t 
Quite the contrary; he remained its "defender" to o 
change of 
the last. He himself was prepared to hear the faith. 
appeals that were formerly preferred to Rome; and 
on one conspicuous occasion he did hear one himself, 

h pronounced judgment on  heretic from his o.wn 
tribunal. He made no vital change of doctrine, 

and when, by the very fact of separation from Rome, 
questions pressed for settlement about the theological 
and spiritual basis of a separate Church, he was very 
careful to leave the responsibility of drawing up new 
formularies as much as possible in the.hands of his 
own divines and bishops.- But he set hs face openly 
against heresy all his days; and as he acknowledged 
not only "the Bishop of Rome," but all other foreign 

VOL. I X 
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power to do so, even if he had the will. What he 
actually did in advancing bishops like Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Shaxton was itself very unpopular, as 
no one doubted they were men of heretical minds. 
But it would be wrong to say that he did not pro- 
mote heresy in other ways, or that even in respect 
of doctrine he did not do much to undermine the 

authority of beliefs of which he was the professed 
defender. In fact, while disavowing heresy openly 
and even persecuting it, he was glad to avail himself Th 
of the aid of heretics of any kind in the special ,co,- 
merit of 

business of overthrowing the Pope's authority. He 
encouraged, for instance, Dr. Barnes, the Augustinian 
friar,, whose arden ideas about some things were 
certainly no less visionary and unpractical than they 
were opposed to eNsting authority; for he deprecated 
hog only the pomp of Cardinal Wolsey, bu he special 
observance of greag feasts like Christmas Day, and he 

declared it unchristian to sue a,man fo.r debt. He 
was, besides, smitten with Luther s doctrines, and had 

been guilty of selling lew Testaments after having 
already once recanted; on which he was obliged to 
fly abroad, and took refuge with Luther in Germany. 
He was there writing Lutheran treatises when he 

was invited by Henry VIII.'s minister, Thomas 
Cromwell, to return to England. He did so, and 
Sir Thomas Iore, as Lord Chancellor, who was hard 

at work writing against heretics, and. against his wor.k 
among others, would have put hm once more m 

prison as a runaway friar; but he came under the 

King's protection, and h.Iore was told that he was 
pardoned in hope of hs amendment---which was 

certainly not the case. Other heretical refugees 

also returned to England about the same time; 
and Tyndale himself, whose .Testament had been 
denounced by royal proclamation, as well as burned 
l' 
in St. Pau s Churchyard, was solicited to come back 
to England and assis the King in giving trouble to 
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Oxford and 
Lutheran- 

covered, and he seems to have thought, at a time 
when clerical privileges were being canvassed, that 
the l)rcemunire he sued against the clergy would 
estab!ish a notab.le preeedeng in law to abate their 
exactions. If Sr Thomas More surmised truly, it 

was the failure of this action that preyed upon his 
mind and caused him to put an end to his own life.  
Hunne was, no doubt, an example of a considerable 
class of men who were seereg heretics a the beginning 

of Henry VIII.'s reign---men who would not do any- 
thing wilfully to affront spiritual any more thaa 
emporal authority, hough they mighg read leretieal 
books in seere and consult together how in various 

ways .to thwart the spiritual jurisdiction without 
exposing themselves to too greag danger. Bu it was 

not for ten or twelve years later that heretics were 
able to give serious trouble in the kingdom. First 
came, of coursc, some rumours about one Martin 
Luther who had raised certain controversies in 
Germany, and gone so far as to burn a papal bull 
directed against his doctrines. Early in 1521 the 
University of Oxford had become infected with 

Lutheranism, and forbidden books were circulated. 
Wolsey, indeed, though h:s swoug.hlt to suppress, 
seemed to be doubtful at fi t heter he ought to 

burn them.  But the King himself was inspired with 
a great zeal to answer Luther; which he did with the 
result, well known to every one, that he obtained 

from the .Pope the title of "Defender of the Faith." 
Strange g is to think that the one councillor who 

urged him at the time not to let devotion to the Holy 
See carry him too far was Sir Thomas More! But so 
it was that More, having seen what the King had 
written, suggested that one part, treating of the 
primacy of he See of Rome, should be lef ou or 

1 More's Works, p. 239. 
2 See Letters awl Papers, Henry VIII., vol. iii. h*os. 1197, 1210. They 
were burned for the first time at Paul's Cross on the 12th May 1521, and 
Bishop Fisher preached a sermon on the occasion, h'o. 1273. 
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modified, lest the King should afterwards find matter 
of dispute between himself and some pope or other. 
But the. King declared war.rely that he wo.uld not 
alter a tangle word he had written on that point, and, 
indeed, as he told More he had a secret reason for 
maintaining it, which was new to him, and must 
remain to us only a matter of speculation.  
Lutheranism, howeer, mighg infeeg the universities 
withoug gouehing greatly the minds of the English 
public, which there is no reason to suppose that it 
did till in 1527 the bishops were distracted by the 
importation of Tyndale's New Testameng into England 
New Testa- 

--a subject of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Nor indeed, even then does it seem that Luther was at 
all popular m thin country. Difcult as. it was to 
suppress printed Testaments, heresy reeeed a far 

greater stimulus from the King's passion for Anne 
Boleyn. For as soon as he had made up his mind to 

nyeYnth::,h.even in defiance of the Holy. See, !t was 
m that heretics, though he mght dmown 
their doctrines, would be very valuable allies in 
weakening old ecclesiastical authority, and what 
encouragement he gave them has been partly seen 
already. Anne Boleyn was for some years the 
great dominant influence at Court and in the kingdom. 
It was for her sake--to justify his marriage with her 
and his previous divorce from Katharinethat the 

King had Reynolds and the Carthusian martyrs put 
to death with a brutality like that of the Turks. It 

was for her sake that he also took the lives of More 
and Fisher, declared his own daughter hlary a bastard, 
c.ompelle.d her to follow in the train of her infant half- 
roster Ehzabeth, and kept her apart from her mother 

lest the two should give each other comfort. It was 
for her sake, as he himself was well aware, that he 

had greatly lost the hearts of his subjects, and laid 
himself open to dangers from abroad that only inces- 

merit. 

See hlore's English IVorks, p. 1426. 
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Fall of 
Anne 
Boleyn. 

sant watchfulness could meet. Indeed, the tension was 

too great, and after the death of Katharine, Anne 
Boleyn's power over him was at an end. He felt 
that he must make no more sacrifices for a woman 
whom he had long ceased really to care for, and who 
had. only b_ecome a source of grave political incon- 
venience. Soby another act of injustice he tried to 
set himself, in a manner, right with the world, and 
Anne Bo]eyn's head fell on the scaffold. 
She met with little sympathy, though here and 
there men considered her fate unjust, kt first the 
world hoped that, now she was gone and her marriage 

with the King declared invalid, justice would at 
length be done to his legitimate daughter Mary. But 
this was very far from Henry's intention; for it would 
have involved a condemnation of his own acts, which 
was about the last thing to be expected of him. Ite 
was not going to give up his supremacy over the 
Church or to allow that his divorce from Katharine 
had been unwarranted. But he was willing to take 
his daughter again into favour, provided that she was 
entirely tractable. If she desired to be reconciled to 
him she must sign a confession that the marriage of 
her father and mother was against God's law and 
man's. And to this revolting indignity she was 
actually compelled to submit that she might be free 
from the constant menace of the statutes which made 
it treason to affirm otherwise. That her own father 
would actually have dared to put her to death if she 
refused it is, perhaps, possible to doubt. But there is 
no doubt at all that this was not only threatened, but 
that a set of servile courtiers about her told her 
plainly that she deserved it. Apart from the danger 
to which she was exposed, life must have been.abso- 
lutely intolerable until she had come to some kind of 

understanding with her unnatural parent. So she 
signed the paper presented to her with the required 
confession ; but she signed it without reading it, and 
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made a private protestation by advice of the Im- 
perial ambassador that she had done so under 

compulsion. We must remember this in 
tion with Mary's conduct when she came 
t, hrone. 

connec- 

to the 

as to thank the Imperial minister G ranvelle for 
offering by his master's means to procure his recon- 
ciliation to the Pope. But he had never any intention 

seriou.sly, alar.med, and made strenuous preparations 
to resist mvasmn. Three years later he went so far 

So royal supremacy over the Church, with the 
exclusion of papal authority as a consequence, was 
still maintained after the death of her for whose sake 
it had been enforced with so much severity. Accus- 
tomed as we have been to the principle for nearly 
four centuries now, it still strikes many a devout 
mind as incongruous; and, curiously enough, among 
the chief enemies of royal supremacy are many of 
those whom it protects from a papal supremacy which 
they would dislike still more. Yet it must be owned 
that the suggestion of secular government over a 
spiritual society is repulsive, if it mean that a mere 
secular ruler has any power over the principles of faith 
and morals, which in fact no such ruler can have. 
Hence the object for which royal supremacy was first 
proclaimed and enforced did nothing to recommend 
it to men of honest feelings. The victims of the 
first Act of Supremacy were martyrs for the snctity 
of marriage. Most of the men who sought for reform 
in the Church, or who hated the existing order without 
any idea how to improve it, sided with the King in 
the matter of his divorce, and based their hopes on 
:hat he might be persuaded to do in the exercise of 
hs supremacy. But the King was careful generally 
.to do as little as possible. Two formidable rebellions 
n the north were the consequences of what he actually 
did, and he was anxious to incur no further dangers, 
either at home or abroad. In 1539, indeed, he was 
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T]lom 
Cromwell. 

of recalling what. he had done if he could possibly 
avoid i, and as the danger passed away he remained 
Supreme Head of the Ohureh o his dying day. 
Nevertheless his breach Mth the Pope and his 
appointmeng of Thomas Cromwell, a very worldly- 
minded.layman, as his vicegerent in spiri.tual causes, 
to lord g over the clergy, had been a frmtful source 
of heresy and irreverence. Even before Cromwell's 
fall some cheek to this was found n.eeessary, and the 
severe Act of the Six Articles, whmh the lay lords 

were unanimous in passing, and only a minority of 
the bishops opposed for a while, very effectually 
silenced those who would fain have disputed the 
sacramental doctrine of the Church. But this did 
not prevent a considerable revival of L,,llardy under 

a new name;, for th.ose who based their principles 
merely on Scripture nstead of Church authority had 

come to be known as men of "the New Learning." 
It was not called Lollardy any more when the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury himself was of that sehoo.1, .and 
was doing everything in his power to bring t into 

credit. Ien might say, and did say, that the Arch- 
bishop himself was a heretic; the King said so too 
in a jesting way, when complaints were made of him 

all ov,,er Kent; but without a Primate s.o entirely 
"safe on the subject which concerned His Majesty 

most, how could the King have maintained his 
favourite principle of royal supremacy over the 

Church? In the eat rebellion in the north, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and other bishops placed in their 
sees for Anne Boleyn's sake, had been denounced as 

here.tical by the insurgents who clamoured for their 
punLshment. But the King made a treacherous 

show of conciliation, and then, after a delusive pardon, 
punished almost all concerned in the movement with 
appalling severity at the very time that Cardinal 
Pole was passing through France on his abortive 
mission from Rome to get the Powers of Europe to 
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unite in compelling Henry to return to the obedience 
of Holy Church. 
The failure of rebellion within the kingdom, the 
failure of repeted efforts at Rome to organise pres- 
sure from without, the filure of so-called "con- 
spiracies" against Cranmer as fvouring false doctrine, 
of course encouraged "the New Learning," whatever 
might be done by the Act of the Six Articles to 
check sacramentary heresies, and even these cropped 

up a little in spite of the statute. Anne Askew was 
the principal victim--the only remarkable one except 
the poor lad Mekins, wh.o was burned for rash utter- 
ances that he would, finn afterwards have recalled. 
But the Act of the Stx Articles said nothing whatever 
against "the New Learning," and a solibiblical view 
of religion spread itself mor.e and more. The King 
could no well suppress ths after he had already 

authorised an English Bible to be used in churches; 
and in spite of proclamations to the contrary, enthu- 

siasts read that English Bible aloud, as John Porte.r 
did in St. Paul's Cathedral with comments of their 
own, to crowds who collected to listen. Cranmer 

went so far as to appoint three preachers of "the 
New Learning" oug of the six who were to preach in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and silenced remonstrance by 
saying that he had the King's authority to appoing 
preachers of different schools.  The King himself 
was much annoyed a the controversies thag sprang 
up, and in dissolving his lasg Parliameng in December 
1545, complained of the frequency with which men 
bandied aboug the terms of heretic and Anabaptis. 
Papist, hypocrite, and Pharisee. ' Be these tokens 
of charity among you ?" he asked, with a moral 
ferour tha musg hae seemed extraordinary coming 
from sueh lips: '' Are these the signs of fraternal 
love between you ? " 

VIII: 
troubled 
with con- 
troversies. 

Letters and Papers, Henry VIII., vol. xviii pt. ii., Pref. p. 44, etc. 
" Hall's Chronic/e, p. 365 (ed. 1809). 
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Gardiner. 

The King, in truth, was in sad perplexity as to 
the result of his own policy. The men of "the New 
Learning" were the most zealous friends of his own 
royal supremacy ; the men.of the Old Learning were 
the _reat mass of his subjects, as orthodox as ever 
in hart and life, who could justify his stateme.nt 
to the world that the abrogation of papal a.uthon_ty 
had not made the English a nation of h.eretms. He 
could not dispense with the services of ether school; 

and if those of Cranmer were indispensable on the 
one hand, those of Gardiner were not less so on the 
other. Gardiner had bowed to royal supremacy 

from weakness, as he himself afterwards eon.fessed, 
and men knew pretty well that ,t heart he dd not 

love it. Yet he had written the best vindication of 
it when all the bishops were called on to write in its 
defence. He, in fact, had been led on to it step by 

step. Having been, as Wolsey's secretary, engaged 
in promoting at Rome the business of a divorce with 
an ability that no other man could equal, the King 

took him into his own service and gve him the 
bishopric of Winchester. This, however, was not the 
reward of mere time serving;for anaong politicians, 
at least, no man was less of a sycophant. He had 
often disputed the King's opinion on various subjects 
before he received his bishopric, and the King liked 
him none the worse for his frank declaration of his 

own views. But the bisho.prie certainly broke do.wn 
his independence rather painfully, and he found hm- 

self called on to write treatises, not merely in support 

of the King's supremacy, but even (for the benefit of 
foreign com'ts) in justification of some of his worst 
a.cts of tyranny; for he .vrote, sad to say, a justifica- 
tion of the deaths of Fsher and Sir Thomas More. 
which must have cost him sore distress, though he 
only attempted to show that those executions were 
done under the law, and with less severity than 
might have been lawfully used. 
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indeed, being at that very time in the Tower, only 
saved from the block which was prepared for him by 
the fact of the King's death. This little company 
gave themselves titles, and agreed at first to put 
themselves under the Duke of Somerset, the ng" 's 
uncle, as Protector. They turned Gardiner out of 

the Privy Council on the pretext that the late King 
had a eat dislike to him, and presently interfered 
with him een in his episcopal functions. Images 
were pulled down and mutilated in Gardiner's own 
diocese, and when he inquired into the outrage and 
complained, he found thag the Protector really 
sympahised with what was done. By and by the 
whole Church of England was subjected to a royal 
visitation, which both Gardiner and Bonner objected 
to; bu they were both sen to prison. Convocation 
el.amoured in vain for the use of old liberties and the 
fulfilmen of old promises to the clergy. Bug new 
liberties were allowed them instead. They were 
allowed to marry; and as they themselves agreed 
to communion in both kinds, these changes were 
legalised by Act of Parliament. 
Very strange it may undoubtedly appear, that 
any kind of order should have ultimately come of a 
religious reolution which Henry VIII. to his dying 
day, had been anxious, out of politic eonsderatmns, 
to keep within bounds, but which carried all before 

it in the days of his juvenile successor. But or.der 
was not speedily devcloped. Englishmen hke 

Cardinal Pole, who watched the situation from 

abroad, feared for their country, when .a child.suc- 
ceeded to the throne whose councillors still repudiated 

the jurisdiction of the spiritual head of Chri.sten.dom. 
Royal supremacy, however, was still maintained; 
the child was, like his father, Supreme Head of the 
English Church--aye, just as much as if he had 

attained to riper years. This was a point that the 
Council felt it necessary to insist upon in opposition 
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Northumberland, got command of the Council, turned 
him out and 
death. Tohfe o/tic.e,, eventu.ally ha.d him put to 
rehgous revolution whmh some had 
looked upon at first as partly the cause of Somerset's 
fall, was carried further than ever. Orders were 
given by Bshop Ridley, who was intruded into 
Bonner's diocese, to take down altars everywhere and 

se.t up tables in place of them ; but, even before orders, 
gven men had been turning the altars into pens 

for pigsties. Bishops xvho declined to follow similar 
courses were imprisoned and deprived. Gardiner was 
replaeed by Porter, as Bonnet had been by Ridley. 
Heath was ousted from Worcester, and his see given 
in conmedam to Hooper, already made Bishop of 
Gloucester. Day was deprived of Chiehester, and his 
place filled by Bishop Seory. The gentle Bishop 
[ unstdl himself was seng to the Tower, and arrange- 
ments were made for the partition of his diocese. 
Then a second Prayer-Book was compiled to super- 
sede the first, and bring i more into conformity with 

the ideas of German and Swiss reformers; and its 
use was ordered by a Second Act of Uniformity, 
while those who refused to come to church and hear 

the new services were to be subjected to ecclesiastical 
censures by the new-made bishops, all power to 
enforce aneien order haing been taken completely 
from the old. A the end of the reign there were 
aeually five bishops of the old school in prison. 
Now, wha could people think of the character of 
all these proceedings ? Iany, of eourse, were in 

sympathy with the revolution, ot.herwis.e it co.u!d not 
have been effected ; but the questmn of ts legitimacy 
depended on the authority by which he things were 
done, and he authority by which they were done 
was simply thag of a secular governmeng in he hands 
of a political faction. No sueh bold invasion of he 
spiritual province had been seen een under Henry 
VIII. There was scarcely a pretence any longer of 
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conspacy required to be put down as well. And 
wheren lay the strenh and danger of such move- 
ments except in a new-fangled religion which,_even 
in the days of Henry_ VIII., had already altered the 
sanctions "of public morality and of public policy ? 
We may talk of Reformation principles now and 
believe that there was much good in the abrogation 
of the Popes authority. Of course, there s ood m 
all things;even t:hings originally evil work out goo.d 
in the end. But we ha.'e not known the change.m 
our day. Papal authority has never been a reahty 
for us., and the despotism that drove out th.at 
authority has been equally unknown for centurms 
past. Royal supremacy works now without cruelty 
and without tyranny. It admits a large and whole- 
some toleration for other religions than that of the 
supreme ruler; but it entirely ignores the exercise 
of any spiritual jurisdiction which is not derived from 
him--except, indeed, of such jurisdiction as com- 
munities voluntarily submit to. Living in the midst 
of ease and freedom from these causes, we cannot 
easily picture to ourselves the state of matters when 
a violent breach was made in the sanctions of private 

an,] international morality by cutting the Chu.rch 
of England from papal jurisdiction :n paralysmg 

the authority of its bishops. 
If sound constitutional government was to be 
restored under Mary it was clear that the realm must 
be broughg once more to acknowledge the spiritual 

jurisdiction of the Pope, and efforts must be made to 
put down heresy..For what else had occasioned all the 
cruelty and turmoil of the lasg gwenty years and more ? 
Heresy was not a mere matter of opinion which one 
might hold without offence. The new Queen had been 
he special victim of aggressire heresy even from 
girlish years. It was heresy thag inspired her father 
with the thought of divorcing her mother in defiance 
of the Apostolic See. It was heresy that made him 
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procure laws from a subselaien Parliament to abolish 
the Pope's authority in England. It was heresy that 
made him virtually imprison and ill-use her mother 
and herself, endeavouring to extort from the former a 
confession that she was only his sister-in-law, and 
from the latter that she was the bastard issue of an 
incestuous union. And this horrible and untrue con- 

fession, after h.er mother's death, she was actually 
compelled to sgn with averted eyes, in order to be 

allowed to live in peace. Nor did heresy cease to 
persecute her after her father's death. Only by the 
Emperor's intercession was she allowed to have mass 
in her own household after the new Prayer-B,,ok had 
been authorised by Parliament, and, notwithstanding 
this promise of toleration, her chaplains were prose- 
cuted for saying iL and every effort was used to 
coerce her. 
With all this, one might imagine it was not easy 
for Mary to be tolerant of the new religion. And yet 
tolerant she was at first, as far .as she cou!d well be. 
.klmost as soon as she had quiet possession of her 
throne she issued a proclamation declaring that she 
could not conceal her own religion, but did not wish 
to compel her subjects to adopt it, and desired them 

to forbear from branding each other as papists and 
heretics till some good order could be taken on the 
matter by common consent. Of course, restoration 
of the Pope's authority was in her mind from the 

first, and, really, to this matter in itself the opposition 
did not seem formidable among the nation a't large. 
But the question how it was to be brought about was no  
attended with practical difficulties. Some of the the Pope's 
authority 
things done by her brother were at once set aside as to  

unconstitutional and unjust. The imprisoned bishops restored 
were set at liberty and restored to their sees, and 
Convocation was summoned to discuss tte situation 
generally. Bug the things done by her fagher were 
really more fundamental and were not so easily 
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undone. She herself, with the crown, succeeded to 
the abhorred title of "Supreme Head of the Church 
of England." That was in itself an abnegation of 
the Pope's authority. Yet in truth she could only 
restore, the Pope through the medium of that royal 
authority to wh'ich she 7)bjected; and even that she 
mi.ht call her Parliament together she must first get 
crowned n an excommunicated kngdom, throwing 
herself .upon the Pope's in.dulgencc .for an act which 
was so rregular because of ts necessity. 
Th.at. secular things should thus have precedence 
of spmtual was against her natural fe.eli.ngs; but 
presently she was persuaded to allow of thin m another 
matter, for the sake, as she fully believed, of religion 
itself. Quite convinced of her own incompetence to 
solve the great question before her without assistance, 
she took counsel with the Emperor, who recommended 

her to m. arry his son Philip, after which the religious 
restoration, he told her, could be more satisfactorily 

effected. It was advice entirely in the Emperor's 
own interest, and very much against the interests of 

England, and .even those of religion. Fo.r the result 
was to commit England to the cause ,f one great 

continental potentate in a European struggle, and to 
make, at the same time, a dangerous change in foreign 
policy, as England had been, until her accession, for 
some years the ally of France. But such had been 
the cruelty of her position before coming to the 
throne that 5lary had really no counsellors at home 
whom she could trust. Under her father's and her 
brother's rule she had always betaken herself, in 
positions of extreme difficulty, to the advice of he, r 
cousin the Emperor and of his ambassador in 

England. 
Cardinal Pole was coming from Rome to absolve 
the realm from excommunication, and he was anxious 
to do so, as the Queen herself was anxious that he 
should, as soon as possible, even for the sake of his 
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native land. But the Emperor contrived to keep him 
in Germany ill he marriage with Philip was accom- 
plished, and i was hOg gill a year and. four months 
had elapsed after the Queen's accession that the 
Cardinal ag length arrired and reconciled the realm 
to Rome. In England the only grea objection to the to 
realm to 
reconeiliation had been the fear entertained by the . 
antees of Church lands that they would be required 

to give back their possessions to ecclesiastical uses. 
But on this subject assurance was obtained from Rome 
that present possessors were not to be disturbed; and 
on the 30th November 1554 Cardinal Pole, as the 
Pope's legate, in presence of a kneeling Parliament, 
even the King aud Queen being on their knees before 
him, formally absolved the realm from excommunica- 
tion for past disobedience and schism. 
On this followed a further step fraught with the 
most serious consequences--the revival of three old 

Revival of 
the Acts 
acainst 
statutes against heresy, one of which had been abolished ?-. 
by Henry VIII., and he two others by the Protector 
Somerset. Henry, of course, had made i no heresy 
to say anything against he Pope;the Protector 
Somerset gog rid of all penal enactments against 
heresy whatever. Somerset was, no doubt, influenced 
largely by humane considerations in this; but none 

the less was it a necessar" ste3 p with a view to the 
religious chan_es which he intended to brin about for 
it rendered th bishops absolutely powerless eithe'r to 
prosecute for false doctrine or effectually to denounce 
it. Nor was there any eat desire now among the 
ruling classes to restore their lost power to the 
hierarchy;for thoug.h the. bill pas.sed through the 
Commons nth very httle ditculty, t met wth some 
opposition in the Lords, both on the ground that it 
ould make the bshops too powerful, and because 
many considered that after sucta a long encouragement 
of heresy the penalty of burning would be too severe.  

Renard to the Emperor, Granvelle _Papers, iv. 347. 
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In this they were undoubtedly right. But how 
else was Mary to restore the old religion and make 
it respected as before ? The only basis of real order in 
things spiritual hat had ye been seen was the Pope's 
primacy over a universal Church. Since that had 
been abolished, or disowned by the nation, there had 
been no real order at all. Even the strong and wilful 
Henry VIII. had no been able to establish his ecclesi- 
astical policy on firm and eonsisten ground. Under 

Edward, bishops had been impr!son.ed for holding by 
what was really legal and constitutional. To restore 

any real Church authority it was necessary to return 
to papal supremacy, and to make that effective there 
was nothing for it but to renew the old heresy Acts. 
Moreover, i mus be remembered ha heresy at 
this ime undoubtedly meant disloyalty. Before 
young Edward's death was known to the public Bishop 
Ridley had preached at Paul's Cross tha Mary was a 
bastard. The vile plot against her succession had 

religion for its groundwork and pretext, and a r.estora- 
tion of Edwardine religion was the secret object of 

Wyatt's rebellion, though it professed to be merely in 
opposition to the Spanish marriage and the danger of 
England being overrun by Spaniards. For, unpopular 
as ha match was in itself, it was naturally hated 
most of all by heretics, jus because i was intended 
as a means of restoring and strenhening the authority 
of Rome. Nor did the fact tha Philip himself was 
averse to strong measures, and that his Spanish 
confessor, preaching before he Court, actually pro- 
tested agains the burnings as soon as they began, do 
anything to relieve the difl3eulty of the situation. 
The ease was simply thag there were a number of 
persons determined to thwart the Queen's proceedings 
in religion as far as lay within their powernog to 
demand mere toleration for themselves, bu to pluck 
down what they called idolatry eerywhere, and o 
keep the Edwardine serriees in the parish churches in 
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defiance of all authority, and even of the feelings of 
many of their fellow-parishioners. In short, there 
was a spirit of rebellion still in the land which had 
its root in religious bitterness;and if Mary was to 
reign in peace, and order was to be upheld, that 
spirit must be repressed. 
The revival of the heresy laws was, therefore, a 
mere necessity of the situation--a necessity regretted 
even at the time that they were reimposed. Yet few 
probably could have believed in the eat host of 
victims who would suffer themselves to be immolated 
on the reimposition of those painful guarantees for the 
old order of things. Two hundred and seventy-seven 
persons are recorded to lave been burned in various 
parts of England during those sad three years and 
nine months from the time the persecution began to 
the death of Mary. But the appalling number of the 
sufferers must not blind us altogether to the provoc'a- 
tion. Nor must it be forgotten that if it be once 

judged r.igh.t to pass an Act of Parliament, it is right 
to put t m force. To relent would have implied 

simply that the authorities feared they had been 
wrong in passing it, and the result would have been 
to yield the victory to those powers of disorder which 
they had endeavoured to withstand. 1Yevertheless, 
the extreme severity of the persecution undoubtedly 
alienated many of the English people from the 
Church of Rome far more than they had been ever 
alienated before. 

The burn- 
ings for 
here,y. 
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3. After Henry's death, owing to the minority of 
his son the supreme power fell into the hands of 
schemin_ oliticians, who caballed against each other, 
but.had.no .houghg of restoring papal jurisdiction. 
Their aetmn m Church .matters was to a greag exteng 
lawless and uneonstiutmnal, and they made a .revolu- 
tion in farour of he New Learning by imprisomng, the 
bishor, s who sou,,hg to do their duty on the principles 
heretofore aeknowledged,., turmng them out o-their 
sees and filling their places with others. The.y, how- 
eer, obtained the approval both of Convoeatmn and 
of Parliamen to communion in both kinds and to the 
marriage of the clergy, and they issued two successive 
Books of Common Prayer, eaeh of them in turn being 
authorised by an Aeg of Uniformity. 
4:. Queen Mary, on succeeding to the throne, de- 
clined t acknowledge the validity of whag had been 
done in Church matters during her brother's reign, as 
he had not come to years of discretion. But even 
she could not escape the consequences of her father's 
and her brother's doings, and indeed she tacitly 
accepted what her father had done as valid till ig 
could be repealed. If, therefo she restored the 
Pope's authority, she restored ' by virtue of thag 
royal supremacy which she detesged ; and, indeed, ig 
could not have been restored in any other manner. 
Rome had no power to reclaim possession of England 
by her own strenh. The ardour of Mary, of Pole, 
and of the Pope of Rome had all to waig upon political 
considerations, which practically meang thane the 
Emperor's plans must be carried out, the Queen musg 

b to his son,.and the Englis.h P.arliament 
mus have full security about certain mportan 
emporal maters, before the Pope's authority could 
be restored. When all this had been obtained--by 
the Emperor on one side and by the English Parlia- 
ment on. the. other---there was ve .ry little difficulty_ 
made m hgh quarters about doctrine. It was only 
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that the Pope's doctrine now was to be enforced by 
royal supremacy, instead of doctrine of a different 

character. 
.Now this was a result that could not be satisfactory 

to religious minds on either side, and w.hile peop!e in 
England died in hundreds for Edwardme doctrines, 
Pope Paul IV., in his fervent zeal, found little satis- 
faction in all that had been effected. He confessed, 
indeed.,,.at first, that Pole had done a great work in 
reconcmng England to the See of Rome. But he 

considered Spain the worst enemy the Papacy ever 

had; and while he was willing to regard Mary as a 
true daughter of the Church, he had no feeling at all 
for her husband. He was ungrateful ultimately even 
to Cardinal Pole and took away hs legation, and he 

provoked hlary herself to resistance in some matters. 

So what might have ultimatel.y come of the relations 
between Engla.nd and the Vatman if Mary had lived 
much longer, s a matter of speculation. All her zeal 
for the restoration of papal authority had only led 

her to assert it by royal supremacy after allying her- 
self with a power disliked, not altogether unjustly, by 

the Roman Pontiff himself; and the Roman Pontiff, 
xvho even went so far as to use Lutheran troops 

against the Spaniards in war, felt apparently that 
papal authority restored by royal authority in such a 
fashion need hardly have been restored at all. 
Curiously enou,h, he seems to have felt more 
a,io kindly to Elizabelh on her accession than he had 
of EU- done to Mary. It has been. commonly believed on 
beth. 
the authority of Father Sarp that there was an im- 
mediate brealdng off of relations between the Vatican 

and England on Elizabeth's accession, Paul IV. declar- 
ing to Carne, the English ambassador at Rome, that 
he could not recognise the claim of a bastard to the 
crown. But the statement must have been founded 
on a mere a priori view of what might have been 
expected to take place, for the evidence of documents 
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English Parliament as to the form :lfuture worship. 
The principle ,f uniformity was on hands thought 
necessary; bug the parliamentary segtlemeng was 
attended wigh pain. A new Aeg of Supremacy was 
passed, abolishing all foreign authority wighin the 
Queen's dominions, which, of course, put an end to 

papal jurisdiction once more; but the title given to 
:he sovereign in the oath of supremacy was no longer 
" Supreme Head of the Church," bug "supreme 

governor of the,,realm, as well in spiritual as in 
temporal causes. Then a new Act of Uniformity 

was passed, restoring, with some modifications, the 
second Prayer-Book )f Edward VI. But, of course, 
these enactments encountered strong opposition from 

the Marian bishops. A theolocal disputation, 
arranged at Westminster while the second bill was 

before Parliament, proved abortive, as the Romanist 
divines who accepted the challenge objected to the 
prescribed order of discussion. hortly afterwards, 

when a commission was appointed to administer the 
oath of supremacy, it was refused by every one of the 

bishops except Kitchin .of Llandaff, and by a. large 
number of the clergy besides. The number of bshops 

a the time had already been reduced by vacancies 
from twenty-six to sixteen; and of these sixteen, 
fifteen were deprived. Of the clergy generally the 
proportion could hog hare been so great; bug it is 
to be feared they were much more numerous han i 
is agreeable to believe.  
Thus the final constitution of the English Church 
was the result of a compromise. The reasserfion of 
royal supremacy to he exclusion of foreign jurisdic- 
tion, unpopular as it no doub was Mth the existing 
clergy, was generally acquiesced in, even by them, 
and approved by the nation at large. It, moreover, 

a Exact statistics on this subject do not appear to be really atinable ; 
but the inferences of Dr. Gee m his "Tizabethan Clergy have been rather 
seriously shaken by Father H. 1'. Birt, O.S.B., in his book on Th /iza- 
beth, an P, eligious Settlement. 
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reconciled the returned exiles to the revived Ed- 

wardine Prayer-Book, .which C.alvin himself admitt.ed 
to be endurable notwithstanding vhat he called ts 
sillinesses (tolerabiles i'teptice were the words he used 
about it). For the Prayer-Book, even now, derived 
its sanction only fi'om royal and parliamentary 
authority; it had never been authorised by Con- 
vocation, either in Edward's time or in Elizabeth's. 
But while some regarded it as the best substitute 
for the old Latin services, and many, doubtless, had 
come to love it for its own sake, others accepted it 
only in the spirit of Calvin and John Knox. 

But, what with the deprivations of Romanist bishops 
and clergy, and, on the other hand, the return of the 
exiles and the memory of the Marian persecution a 
new influence had m.an.ifestly begun to control, the.rigs 
spiritual, and oppostmn to the old pretensions of 
Rome had found a deep place in the nation's hearg 

and life. Among the returned exiles was John Foxe, Fo., the 
who apparently remained at Basel only to see through .t-- 
oloNst. 
the press a volume .on wh!eh he was then engaged 
before leaving for hts native country. Tha; work 

was a Latin narrative of the recent persecutions in 
England, founded 1.argely upon information procured 
for him by his friend Grmdal.  Even before the 

Marian persecutions, and while he was still in 
England, he had been preparing to write a Church 
history which should treag especially of persecutions 
since he days of Wycliffe ; and he had already pub- 
lished a "firsg book" of ig a Btrassburg in 1554. 
Bu, of course, the accounts he received from England 
of the trials nd sufferings of his brethren in the 
faith compelled him to make a large addition to what 
he had written. Still, ghe volume which Oporinus 
published for him ag Basel in 1.559 w.as only Par I. 
of a history of reeeng perseeutmns, ts scope bein 
limiged to England and Scotland, though he intende 

See Strype's Life of Gri.ndal, pp. 25-32. 
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were constant to the true Gospel in opposition to the 
authorities. Of the effect of its publication Dr. Dixon 
informs us that it "awoke an emotion in the country 
which cannot be conceived" :--- 

The families, the relations, the friends and neighbours of 
the hundreds who had been done to death by fire in the late 
persecution, read with mingled grief and pride the narratives 
of the trials of their lost ones, their boldness, constancy, and 
acuteness mder examination, their sufferings and death. 
The story of divinely strengthened fortitude and of baffled 
and mistaken cruelty was carried through the land. A vast 
collection of originals of acts and processes, of minutes of 
examinations taken down by notaries, of the recollections of 
eye-witnesses, records of every kind, brought again before 
the eyes which had beheld [them] the terrible scenes which 
had scarcely ceased to be enacted; and renewed in certainty 
the power of reality. 

Notwithstanding some criticisms passed upon it 
by friends and foes even on its first publication, the 

book certainly attained a wonderful popularity. It 
was three times reprinted during Foxe's own life, 

and  fifth edition appeared before the end of the 
century. In 1571 it was ordered by Convocation 
that every bishop should have a copy of it in his 
house, along with a large edition of the Bible and 

oth.er religious works. " It .wqs hained to desks in 
parish churches as an edfyn:, and godly book. 
Probably ig rose in public favour after the papal 
excommunication of Queen Elizabeth, which was 
fulminaged in the year just before the order of 
Convocation. Under any eireumsta.nees, the impres- 
sion which it made was deep and lasting, nd has 
continued down to our own day: Bu.t the tme has 
surely come when history may dspassmnately weigh 
its merits and do something to counteract the partisan- 
ship of the judgements that have been passed on t by 
writers of opposite schools. Complete freedom from 

Popularity 
of his book. 

Dixon, v. 327.  Wilkins, iv. 263. 
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bias may not even yet, of course, be attainable; but 
tme itself has abated many prejudices, and modern 
facilities for research ought to fitvour clearness of 
view. I accordingly venture to hope that the follow- 
ing comments will assist in the formation of something 
like a reasona|_,le estimate of a work which the Church 

historian of England can in no case allow himself to 
overlook. 
It was the distinct purpose of Foxe in this work 
to invest the martyrs of his own day with the same 
halo of sanctity as that with which pious tradition 
had illuminated those of the primitive Church. "If 
martyrs are to be compared with martyrs," he writes, 
"I see no cause why the martyrs of our time deserve 
any less eommenclation than the others in the primi- 
tive Church, which assuredly are inferior unto them 
in no point of praise, whether we view the number of 

the.m that suffere.d, or greatness of their torments, or 
their constancy n dying, or also consider th.e fruit 
tha the)- brought to the amendmen of posterity and 

increase of the Gospel. They did water with their 
blood the truth that was newly springing up; so 
these by their deaths restored it again, being sore 
decayed and fallen down." Inspired by this idea he 

h.ad set himself to wr!te a great book which should 
rival the legends of saints and displace a good many 

of them in the popular estimation. And in this he 

succeeded. But in planning his work he determined 
to follow precedent to some extent, and prefixed to xg 

a " Kalender" of the twelve months of the year, in 
which, while Christmas Day, Lady Day, and most of 
the Apostles' days were retained in their old places, 
almost all the other days were consecrated to the 
memory of very modern martyrs, chiefly of Mary's 
reign. Here the result was somewhat extraordinary; 
for it can hardly be said, however much we sympathise 
with their sufferings, that the names of a host of fervid 
artisans who gave their lives to testify their faith in 
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a simple gospel have been embalmed in our memories 
by Foxe's "Kalender." There, indeed, we find, con- 
spicuous with red-letter honours, the names of Wycliffe, 
Hus, Luther, Cranmer, Tyndale, and various other 
famous reformers;but the great majority of the names 
call up no very vivid associations. Indeed, there are 
cases in which the bewildered martyrologist himself, 

unable to obtain the names of the sufferers, fills up 
the line as he does on the 18th May: "a blind boy 

and another with him," or, as on the 4th December, 
"an old man of Buckin_hamshire." 
Nor was the " Kalender," after all, by any means t i,- 
accurate as to facts. Some of those called martyrs .cu=i.. 
met with no violent death; among others, Wycliffe, 
who, moreover, has the 2nd January assigned to him, 
when the day of his death was the 31st December. 
But in several cases the names in the "Kalender" 
are names only, the persons named are quite unknown, 
and nothing is said in the history itself to enable us 
to identify hem. Putting such cases aside, when we 
go over the list of known martyrs, it certainly is 
strange medley, considering the object for which the 
work was written. The truth which dispelled the 
errors of Romanism one might have expected to 
harmonious in itself; but Lollards and Lutherans, 
and Zwinglians and Calvinists, are here glorified as it" 
witnesses to a common faith against the corruptions 
of Popery. Men who strongly upheld and men who 
strongly denied the Real Presence in the sacrament 
are here found in the same holy company; to which 
are also admitted some who were ouly charged with 
sorcery and witchcraft, such as Roger Onley (or 
Bolingbroke), dignified as a red-letter martyr, and 
Eleanor Cobham, the mistress (or wife)of Humphrey, 
Duke of .Glouce.ster, who, as she only suffered public 
penance, s designated, not a martyr, but a "con- 
fessor." The fact that she was condemned for some- 
thing by the Church of Rome seems to have been 

VOL. I Z 
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sufficient in Foxe's eyes to give her a place in the 
sLt  nUw t ahn.: ver' the less reput- 
"Kalender." a g '.s 
able in the li were undoubtedly 
characterised by dscrepances n their belief which 

Foxe himself was most anxious to .conceal; and. we 
shall see that the heretics of Mary's tme were anxious 

to conceal them also. 

Foxe's aim, then, was to discredit what he called 
"the Pope's Church" by glorifying all who had 
suffered for their opposition to it during the two 
centuries before he wrote. Opposition to Rome was 
o him almost a proof of sanctity; and xvhoever had 
suffered for his antagonism to the Pope or the Romish 

clergy was for that very reason exalted to the dignity 
of saint or martr. Nay more, a man might be guilty 
of simple felon) and hanged as a felon by civil law; 
yet if his object had been only by some outrage to 
atgack superstition he was sure of a good place in 
Foxe's narrative. Take, for example, the following 
case, which, be it remembered, occurred at a time 
when images in churches were always reverenced, and 
the Government had done nothing to discredit their 

In the year of our Lord 1532 there was an idol named 
the Rood of Iovercourt, whereunto was much and great 
resort of people: for at that time there was great rumour 
blown abroad amongst tle ignorant sort, that the power of 
tle idol of Dovercourt was so great that no man had power 
to shut the church door where he stood; and tterefore they 
let the church door, both night and day, continually stand 
open, for the more credit unto their blind rumour. This once 
being conceived in the heads of the mlgar sort, seemed a 
great marvel unto many men; but to many again, whom God 
had blessed with His Spirit, it was greatly suspected, especi- 
ally unto these whose names here follow: as Robert King of 
Dedham, Robert Debnam of Eastbergholt, Nicholas Marsh of 
Dedham, an,l Robert Gardner of 

were sore burdened 
Almighty living God 
Wherefore they were 

Dedham, whose consciences 
to see the honour and power of the 
so to be blasphemed by such an idol. 
moved by the Spirit of God to travel 
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BK. II 

Criticised 
severely by 
Parsous. 

chains is, no doubt, a severe punishment. But wh.at 
are we to think of the historian who sympathises wth 

the criminals in a case like this, and declares that 

they were moved "by the Spirit of God"? If such 
a thin were done at this day in France or some other 
Roma Catholic country, een to a wayside crucifix, 
would the Protestan feeling of England sympathise 
with the perpetrators of such an outrage ? And if, in a 
ruder age, hanging in chains was he legal punishment 
for such .an offence, should we hog say ig was very 
well merited by any one who so deliberately violaged 
the law and offended the relious sense of the com- 
munity ? 
We thus perceive the spirig in which Foxe wrote: 
the lawlessness of a deed was nothing to him if the 
doer was animated by a just hatred of whag he called 
idolatry. To violate law as a protest against idolatry 

was the act of a saint "moved by the Spirit of God," 
and to be hanged for it was martyrdom. 
But how far does this rehement bigotry in the 
historian affecg his view of faes ? Does i not injure 

his credibility throughout?. I certainly think we 
ought to be on our guard against the bias of a writer 

capable of taking such distorted views. At the same 
time there is one thing to be said, viz. that bigotry 

like this may be tak.en as very sincere; and an author 
who was at such paros to gather information, though 

he may have relied on doubtful authorities at times, 
ought not to be lightly suspected of wilfully perverting 

facts. Roman Catholic writers of his own and a later 
generation have openly accused him of lying, and the 
Jesuit Parsons, who was most incensed at him, made 

what he calls "A note of more than a hundred and 
twenty lies uttered by John Fox in less than three 
leaves of his Acts and Monuments." But the severity 
of that "Note" is considerably modified by the words 
immediately subjoined, although they are added with 
the dew of strengthening the indictment still further. 
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For the .effect i. this: "more than a hundred nd 
twenty hes.. and this in one kind only of per- 
fidious dealing, in flsifying the opinions.of Catholics 
touching .divers chief points of their rehgion." The 
"Note," in fact, denounces a number of statements 
as false concerning the theological positions of 
Romanists, which it may be conceded that , mind 
like Foxe's was pretty sure to misinterpret..But !t 
would be quite unprofitable to follow up this nvest- 
gtion, for we are not concerned here with theology 
of any school, and, if we were, we should be slow to 
reiterate the charge of lying on account of misstate- 
ments due to bias. 
On the other hand, we are very much concerned to 
inquire how this bias of the martyrologist affected his 
view of the facts themselves, and how ihr his credulity 
was ready to uccept stories that could nov possibly 
hve been true. I think there is no doubt tha there Some 
were such cases. Tk the following touching the of it. 
statements 
poor sufferer, John Nicholson, otherwise called Lain-incredible. 
ber, who was burnt in Smithfield in the time of 
Henry VIII. after a trial before the King himself, 
and sentence pronounced upon him by Thomas 
Cromwell :--- 

Upon the day that was appointed for this toly martyr of 
God to suffer, he was brought out of the prison at eight o'clock 
in the morning unto the house of the lord Cromwell, and so 
carried into lfis inward chamber, where, it is reported of 
mny, that Cromwell desired of him forgiveness for what he 
had done. There, at the lst, Lambert, being admonished 
that the hour of his death was at hand, was greatly comforted 
and cheered; and being brought out of the chamber into the 
hall, he sluted the gentlemen, and sat down to breakfast 
with them, showing no manner of sadness or fear. Vhen the 
breakfast was ended, he was carried straightway to the place 

of execution, where he should offer himself unto the Lord, a 
sacrifice of sweet savour, who is blessed in his saints, for ever 

and ever. Amen.  

 Foxe, v. 236. 
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Thus it appears that Foxe had credulously accepted 
and embodied in his history a tale which was hOg only 
false in iself, bu accompanied by details which were 

absolutely against common sens.e; and yet.the facts, 
as he related them, conveyed unjust imputations upon 
living men. For Grimwood felg .thag he had no reason 
to be ashamed of himself, even m the days of Queen 

Elizabeth. He had never borne false witness; the 
man whom he had accused deserved all that he had said 
of him. And this is a point to which it is necessary 
to give some attention in detail, for it must affect to 
some extent our opinion of Foxe's honesty. Anybody 
can make a mistake, though it may require special 
credulity to be de.lud.ed in some ways; but there is 
no excuse for contnmng to propagate error after once 
it has been pointed out. Foxe had, indeed, rectified 
a similar error once; for Grimwood was not the only 
man alive at the time he wrote whose death as a 
martyr he had commemorated in his book. He had 
unluckily, in his first edition, consigned to the flames 
in 1543 John Marbeck, the celebrated organist of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, who was pardoned, and 
lived long after., continuing still to play the organ 
in St. George's Chapel. So in his second edition he 
confessed his error, th.ough i.t is clear he felt uncom- 
fortable under the ridicule t had excited. But he 

story should 
erroneous 
Grimwood. 

never confessed his error about Grimwood ; and this 
was the less excusable, because he had been warned, 
even on the first publication of the book, that the 
have been suppressed as altogether 
other matters besides the fate of 

Let us first hear Foxe's narrative of the case in 

which Gri.mwood is said to have sworn away a man's 
life by perjury 

John Cooper, of the age of forty-four years, dwelling at 
Watt,sham, m the county of Suffolk, being by science a 
carpenter, a man of very hones repor and a good house- 
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keeper, a harbourer of strangers that travailed for conscience, 
and one that favored religion and those that were religious, 
was of honest conversation and good life, hating all popish 
and papistical trash. 
This man being at home in his house, there came unto him 
one William Fenning, a serving man dwelling in the said 
town of Wattisham ; and understanding that the said Cooper 
had a couple of fair bullocks, did desire to buy them of him; 
which Cooper told him that he was loth to sell them, for 
that he had brought them up for his own use, and if he should 
sell them, te tten must le compelled to buy others;and 
that be would not do. 
When Fenning saw he could not get them (for he had 
often essayed the matter), he said he would sit as much in 
his light; and so departed, and went and accused him of 
high treason. The words Cooper was charged with were 
these: How he should pray if God would not take away 
Queen Mary, that then he should wish the Devil would take 
her away. Of these words did this Fenning charge him 
before Sir Henry Doiel, knight (unto whom he was carried 
by Master Timperley, of Hintlesham in Suffolk, and one 
Grimwood of Lawshall, constable) ; which words Cooper flatly 
denied, and said he never spake them. But that could not 
help. 
Notwithstanding, he was arraigned therefor at Bury before 
Sir Clement Higham, at a Lent assize ; and there this Fenning 
brought two naughty men that witnessed the speaking of the 
foresaid words, whose names were Richard White of Wattis- 
ham, and Grinwood of Hitcham, in the said county of 
Suffolk, whose testimonies were received as truth, although 
this good man John Cooper had said what le could to declare 
himself innocent therein, but to no purpose, God knoweth. 
For his life was determined, as in the end appeared by Sir 
Clement Higham's words, who said he should not escape, for 
an example to all heretics; as, indeed, he thoroughly per- 
formed. For immediately he was judged to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered, which, was executed upon him ery shortly 
after, to the great grief of many a good heart. Here good 
Cooper is bereft of his life, and leaves behind him alive his 
wife and nine children, with goods and cattle to the value of 
three hundred marks, the which substance was all taken away 
by the said Sir Henry Doile, sheriff, but his wife and poor 
children lef to the wide world in their clothes, and suffered 
not to enjoy one penny of that they had sore labored for, 
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unless they made friends to buy it with money of the said 
sheriff, so cruel and greedy were he and his officers, upon 
such things as were there left3 

There is the whole story, at ]east all that we are 

tol.d took place before the extraordinary death of 
Gnmwood. There are three paragraphs yet relating 

to the matter, of which we are bound also to take 
notice, as Prebendary Townsend insists that the 
circumstances related in all the seven paragraphs '' are 

omitted by the uncandid authors who are anxious to 
condemn the martyrologist, and who only mention 

the contradictio.n to his narrative." I, for. my part, 
wish all those ereumstanees to be duly weighed, but 

I will take the above four paragraphs first. 
It will be seen at once that in the interpretation 
of this story everything depends on the character 
attributed to John Cooper. We know, of course, 
what Foxe meant by "one that favoured religion," 
even if he had not added "hating all popish and 
papistical trash." But we are not concerned here 
with John Cooper's part); feelings about religion if it 
was true, as we are told, that he " was of honest con- 
versation and good life." Unfortunately, however, 
this was denied by at least one of his neighboursa 
certain William Rushbroke, who must have had good 
means of knowing. Foxe had got all his information 
in the matter through a man named William Punt, 
whom Rushbroke held seriously to blame for circulat- 
ing it in a paper even before the appearance of Foxe's 
book;and immediately after the publication of the 
book he wrote a letter to a friend at Ipswich about it 
in these words : 

My humble duty remembered, etc.This day, according 
to my promise, I have talked with those which, .as I judge, 
can best certify the truth of the matter which is reported 
pertaineth to Couper; of which, according as I have said, 

1 Foxe, viii. 630-31. 
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so. Haste remembereth no reverence. Pardon my simple 
and hasty scribbling. At Byldeston this last day of April 
Ao. 1563.--Your poorest friend, 
WILL'M ]-{USSHBROKE. 

To his assured friend, Mr. Walker, preacher of God's 
Word, these be given, at the Widow Bordinge's in Ipswich, 
in haste, haste? 

This letter, it will be observed, is dated at Bildes- 
ton, which is only three or four miles from Hitcham 
in Suffolk, where Grimwood, or, as he writer calls 
him Grymward, resided;and if the writer deserves 
any credit, i is perfectly clear (1), thag Cooper was 
not at all such a character as Foxe represented him; 
(2), that he actually deserved his fate according to 

the law that .then existed; (3), that ne!ther Grim- 
wood nor White gave 5.lse testmon agmnst him, as 
Foxe says they did, Grimwood, indeed,.having given 
none at all; and (4) as to the alleged "udgment" on 
Grimwood, it was "as true as the rest"in other 
words, pure fiction. Rushbroke, it is true, does hog 
add tha Grimwood was still alive, though we know 
thag te really was so; perhaps he may hare left the 
neiglbourhood for a time, and Rushbroke could hog 
poingedly say so. Bu apparently Rushbroke was 
no much concerned aboug Grimwood, who he says 
was no really a. witness in the ease ag all; his main 
object was to eorreeg the misstatements about Cooper, 
and it was enough to say that he knew the report 
about Grmwoods fate was equally erroneous. 
Bug I think there is little doubg ghag, een before 
this letter was written, Foxe had been already in- 
formed that he had made some serious mistakes in 

this part of his narrative, and had applied t.o his 
original informant, William Punt, to know ff he 
could assuredly erify the statemengs. For the 
following letger, wrigten by Punt a few days before 

i Harl. 2IS. 416 f. 174, Brit ]Ius. 
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Rushbrokes, seems clearly to be a reply to 
such application :-- 

some 

Grace and peace. 

Mr. Fo.xE. --- Being at Ipswich about this matter, 3It. 
Kelke and Mr. Walker was to Cambridge. Then went I to 
5It. Sutton, the minister who was with you and me at the 
report of the story and doeth remember it very well, every 
part thereof as now it is imprinted. Notwithstanding, he 
and I with another honest man went to the parties again 
and read the story unto them; who boldly affirmed the same 
to be true, and will so confess before any man. There was 
two of them that so verified, and both twenty years of age 
apiece. Therefore this day Sir. Candish is looked for at 
Ipswich, and also the wife of Coper, who with the ctfildren 
we mind to bring before 5It. Candish and others, and to 
make a true certificate thereof with their hands as witnesses 
of their words, and then send it up to you with speed. 
Thus much of this. ,Mso Mr. Sutton, who hath and will 
take great pains (for only he laboured with me), desireth 
me to write to you to make means to one 5it. Vashborne, 
my lord and Keeper's man (who delivereth the presentations 
granted by my L. Keeper), and to require of him a presenta- 
tion for this said Mr. Sutton of the benefice of Chelmondiston 
in Suffolk by this token that they wrung each other by the 
little finger; which presentation is all paid for, save his fee, 
which is 3s. 4d., and that shall this bearer deliver you. Sir. 
Hunt may do this, no man better; and if you can entreat 
5It. Hunt to get the Wing of this fee of 3s. 4d. Wen to 
5it. Sutton you shall do well, for he have (s/c) deserved it 

in his pains about this matter I ha,re in ,hand. Also he 
compounded the 7 of April in Mr. Godfrey s office for the 

first ftits of that benefice of Chelmondiston and discharged 
everything due for the same; out of which office he should 
have had a writing that should notify he had compounded 
for his fruits, but he had none Wen him, neither for inor- 
ance, he did not require it, and therefore would fain have 
one to go thither and demand it in his name, and that the 
presentation and it might be sent him to Ipswich with speed. 
Now, for Mr. Godfrey's office, your brother John might do it, 
no man better. When you send these thin, send it to Sir. 
t'arkhurst dwelling in the Buss[hop's] house to be delivered 
to Sir. Sutton. Thus I end, and.leave you under the Lord 
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Jesus' keeping. Amen. Shortly you shll hear from me 
again by the grace of Ctrist. Pray for me and my labours. 
From Ipswich, the 23d of April.--Yours as ever, 
WM. PVlqT. 

This is the third day I have lain in Ipswich about this 
matter. The Lord give me to end it, as I trust he will. 
Addressed: To my loving and very great friend, Mr. 
Foxe, in the Duke of Norfolk's house, lying by Aldgate at 
Crichurch.  

From this letter it would appear that the story 
originally came from two young men, and was re- 
ported to Foxe himself in the presence of Punt and 
of a clergyman of the name of Sutton, in the business 
of whose preferment to a Suffolk living Punt appears 
to be very much interested, and in whose behalf he 
wishes Foxe to do some small service, as for a man 
who had taken and would take great pains in con- 
nection with Foxe's labours. But the main point is 
that Punt wishes to assure Foxe that the story can 
be vouched for. He and Mr. Sutton and another 
honest man had gone to "the parties" against.hat 
is to say, to the two young men from whom the 
story cttme, and they stood to their word, saying 
that they would vouch for it before any man. That, 
however, was not unnatural, as it appear.s by the 
other letter that Punt had 1,ut the story in writing 
as soon as he got it, very likely at their dictation, 
and it concerned their credit to maituin that it was 
correct. But they were only young men of twenty, 
and when they first spread the report could not have 
been more than eighteen; and whether they were 
really in  position to know the facts, or were persons 
t all to be trusted, we have no information. We 
do not even know their names. Mr. Punt hoped 
also to get assurance of some points from Cooper's 
widow a:ad children, whom he had sent for to come 
to Ipswich to be examined by a hlr. Candish; but 

 Har], MS. 416 f. 122. 
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his in the Duke of Norfolk's house. No doubt this 
is conceivable; but as we know not otherwise what 
brothers Foxe had, or what their names were, and as 
it was not an uncommon thing in that for two 
brothers in , family to bear the same Christian 
nme, internal evidence, surely, suggests strongly 
that the letter must have been written to the mrtyr- 
ologist himself---especially as it is  known fact that 
he really did reside at this time in the Duke of Nor- 
folk's house by Aldgate. Moreover, the letter is 
found in a volume of Foxe's own correspondence. 
But if this be so, Mr. Foxe did not "come himself to 
Ipswich to inform himself truly," though it must be 
admitted that he set on foot some inquiries, provoked, 
as we have shown they must have been, by charges 
of inaccuracy made before the date of Rushbroke's 
letter. But whtever may have been the result of 
those inquiries, it is certain that Foxe made no cor- 
rection of the story in subsequent editions; and 
whether this was altogether honest seems rather open 
to question. 

Briefly, however, let us sum up t!ose, facts which 
are past contradiction. Foxe stated xn hs book tha.t 
Grimwood, and another named White, had sworn 
away the life of n honest man named Cooper, and 
that Grimwood had aftcrwards met with u horrible 
(and quite impossible) kind of death in the fields. 
Immediately after tlae book was published he was 
informed by more than one friend that these state- 
meats were erroneous : that Cooper was not an honest 
man, but u felon; that White had sworn truly against 
him, not falsely; and that Grimwood, who had really 
not sworn against him at all, had certainly not come 
to any such sudden or violent end as Foxe had written. 

On this Foxe applied to his original informant Punt, 
who had circulated the statement some time before, 
and he applied to his original informants, two young 
men who are not named, and the young men stood to 
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Story of 
Bishop 
Morgan. 

what they had said; but it is evident from Rush- 
broke's letter at the time that Punt was expected 
to try and make out a case in favour of his own credi- 
bility. Finally, more than twenty years  later, Grim- 
wood himself, in his own parish church, hearing this 
story from Foxe delivered fi-om the pulpit by a new 
parson, protested not only thag he was alive, but that 
he was grossly slandere.d by whag was. sa.id of 
Ye Foxe had meanwhile gone on printing edtaon 

after edition, and actually four editions of the work 
had appeared before this final refutation of the 
story of Grimwood's fate.  he fifth edition of 

the .book was published after Foxe's deat.h, and 
retained the story, of course, as every edition has 

done since. 
After this, we probably know how to estimate a 
few other things of the like kind, as when we are told 
that "Morgan, Bishop of St. David's, sitting upon 
the condemnation of the blessed martyr, Bishop 
Ferrar, and unjustly usurping his room, not long 
after was stricken by God's hand after such a strange 
sort that his meat would not go down, but rise and 

pick up again, sometimes at his mouth, sometimes 
blown out at his nose, most horrible to behold; and 
so he continued till his death. Where note, more- 
over, that when Master Leyson, being then sheriff at 

Bishop Ferrar's burning, had fet away the cattle of 
the said bishop from his servant's house called 
Matthew Harbottle, into his own custody, the cattle 
coming into the sheriff's ground, divers of them would 
never eat meat, but lay bellowing and roaring, and so 
died."  A fair collection of stories like these will be 
found in illustration of what the reader is expected to 
regard as God's judgznents upon popish persecutors. 
As to Bishop Morgan, he died at Wolvercote, not far 

The occurrence is dated in the twenty-seventh year of Queen Elizabeth 
(.. D. 1584-5). 
The fourth edition was published in 1583, and Foxe died in 1587. 
Foxe, viii. 629. 
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from..Oxford; but Anthony. Wood could hear of no 
tradmon of the misery of hs latter days.  
Foxe, indeed, perhaps from overstudy, became the 
delusions. 

victim of delusions even about himself; .and after 
his death we find it related of him as notorious "that 
he imaned himself sometimes to be an urinal of 
glass, sometimes a crowing cock, and other lke 
fancies."  For such things he deserves our sincere 
compassion; but we must take them certainly as 
evidence of a mind not very well fitted to grasp the 
immense subject that he had taken in hand, or to 
prove by accurate and impartial narration how from 
about A.D. 1000, from which he dates "the loosing 
out of Satan," and a four hundred years' reio- of 
Antichrist, the Church was overwhelmed with corrup- 
tions which almost completely extinguished "both 

doctrine and sincerity of life," till at last a Reforma- 
tion began which had been constantly growing till 

his day, "about the space of two hundred and four- 

score years. 

Such was the theme that he had 
himself and of the manner of its 
a whole it would be superfluous to 

proposed to 
execution as 

speak. No one, I be!ieve, is prepared to vindicate 
his account of the Albigenses o.r of the Waldenses, or 
any other part of the bulky hstory, before he comes 

to relate the separate stories of a multitude of different 

sufferers in his own day. And., however touching 
may be these detailed and pamcular anecdotes, he 
certainly fails entirely to show what it was his object 
all along to set forth,--that professors of a pure gospel 
with an unvarying standard of doctrine, had been 
consistently fighting tbr nearly two centuries against 
the errors and corruptions of Rome. 
Far from this, many of the very saints and martyrs 
whom he put in his "Kalender" would have denounced 
each other as heretics; and many of those "true 

See Wood's Atheaer, ii. 789 (ed. 1843). 
Parsons's Three Cow, versions, iii. 397. 

3 Foxe, i. 5. 
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Harps- 
field's 
'" Dia- 
logues." 

gospel" men of his own day, as th: and they knew 
, conceal the fact, 
perfectly well though they strove 
were a issue among themselves about very importan 
doctrines. Ye criticism of th.e book in England, 
from the favour with which g was upheld, was 

attended with peculiar difficulties; and the first book 
in which some of its statements were subjected to 

serious examination was published at Antwerp in the 
year 1566. It was entitled, D[alogi Sex contra 
Summi Pontcats, ]losticce vitce, Sanctorum, 
sacrarum magnum o2ugnatores et ?seudo-nar- 

tyres, and bore the name of Alan Cope, an English 

refugee, upon the title-page. Cop.e, however, was 
not the real author, but only the editor of the book; 

for it was written by one who was then a prisoner in 
the Tower, Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, lately Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, deprived for refusing the oath 
of supremacy. The disguised authorship was indicated 
under a mystery by ten capital letters printed at the 
end of the volume: " A.H.L.N.H.E.V.E.A.C.," which 
those who knew the secret could interpret, "Auctor 

hujus libri Nicholaus Harpesfeldus ; eum veto edidit 
Alanus Copu. %\ e can maone th  hat dfficult 
the composition of such a work in a State prison must 
have been carried on. Only the Sixth Dialogue was 

devoted to Foxe and his alleged Martyrs; but a good 

many of the remarks were forcible enough. 
blunder, for instance, in classing thc 
Marbeck among the sufferers in 1543 

satirically touched upon 

Foxe's 
musician 
is thus 

"Do not think," says Ireneus, one of the two speakers in 
the Dialogue, "that I am unjust towards the pseudomartyrs, 
and that I wish to lessen or extenuate these their miraculous 
endm'ings; for I certainly cannot doubt their truth if that 
indeed be true which Foxe relates, that we have lately had 
another Polycarp in England, upon whom either the fire had 
no power, or who, his whole body having been reduced to 
ashes, sprang to life again more wonderfully than Lazarus. 
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,tory of 
Cowbridge. 

withstanding this verification, however, the passage 
was suppressed in later editions. Was there a mistake, 
after all, aboug wha "Master Dean" had told him ? 

Or was Foxe, perhaps, a little troubled about Harps- 
field's criticisms ? Or was there some other inscrutable 
blunder ?for really it is rather difficult to find the 
previous reference to "Master Dean aforesaid," or to 
say what dean it meant. 
One further instance of Harpsfield's criticisms we 
may note before passing to other matters; for in this 
case, at least, there can be no doubt that Foxe modified 
his statements in consequence of them. In his Latin 
work published at Basel Foxe speaks of having been 
himself, when a boy, an eyewitness of the burning 
of one Cowbridge at Oxford, though he does not 
exactly set him forth as one of the most noble of 
martyrs. He expresses himself cautiously on the 
subject of Cowbridge's heresies, which he virtually 
admits were indefensible, but only speaks of the 
cruelty of the regents of the divinity school, Dr. 
Smith and Dr. Cotes, suggesting that they drove him 
mad by imprisonment in Bocardo when a milder 

treatment might have brought him back to the faith. 
This was surely, as Harpsfield remarks, defaming the 
authorities of his own university in a way altogether 
shameful, for the Church never treated the vagaries 
of a wandering mind as .fit subjects for punish.ment. 
Harpsfield, moreover, reetffies the date of Cowbrdge's 
burning, which Foxe in his Latin work .had set down 

as ! 536, and in his English as 1539. It was really 
1538, and. Foxe was wrong also about the month 
and day m which Cowbridge was seg down in his 
" Kalender." Bu we may note thag the date was fie 
years after Henry VIII. had thrown off the Pope, 
and the sentence was ven by his Chancellor, Lord 
Audeley, one of the new way of thinking in religion; 
so i was really for the enormities of the heresies 
themselves--the utter blasphemies, in fact, which 
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they contained, not because they were anti-papal-- 
that he 'as c.ondemned. In his English work, 
however, Foxe s somewhat bolder, and represents 

Cowbridge as a "meek lamb of Christ" falsely 
accused. Curiously enough, he says nothing here 
about having witnessed his sufferings. But in the 
firsg edition he introduces someghing new, describing 

him as a m.an come of a good family, which, from 
Wycliffe's tme, "had been always favorers of the 
gospel and addict to,the setting forth thereof in the 
English tongue." ]hough a layman, he had gone 
about discharging the office of a priest, in which 
capacity, as Foxe informs us, he had administered 
the sacraments, "and had converted many unto the 
truth." That is to say, on false pretenees he had 
won people's confidence, and then seduced them to 
Lollardy, besides being guilty of what was always 
looked upon as the very abominable crime of 
administering the sacrament without being in Holy 

Orders. Further, he .had maintained the heretical 
doctrine that every priest had as much power as a 

bishop. All t.his Foxe frankly tells about him, and 
seems to consider it quite meritorious. The reader, 
surely, will not be surprised that Cowbridge was 

committed to prison. Nor, perhaps, would it be very 
astonishing if, as we are told, he lost his wits there 
through lack of sleep, and uttered a number of other 
wild things, for which he was put to the flames. 
Now, in commenting upon this, Harpsfield had 
little occasion to go beyond Foxes own account of 
the matter to show that Cowbridge had fully earned 
his fate according to the state of law and opinion 
which governed in that age; and he accordingly lets 
the reader see that to depict such a man as a martyr 
for a purer faith was absolutely preposterous. Foxe 
evidently came to see this himself, and in his second 
edition he not only corrects the date of year, but goes 
back to the same treatment of the ease which he had 
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given in his Latin work, except that he says nothing 
of his having himself witnessed Cowbridge's burning. 
He suppressed all that he had said in the first edition 
about Cowbridge's Wyclifiite ancestry, and about his 
unlawful exercise of priestly functions. He suppressed 
also an extract containing one of the articles on which 
the unhappy man was impeached, and  paragraph in 
which it appeared that he was well treated for a time 
in prison, and his execution respited in the hope that 
he had come to a better state of mind. Neither 
was there any hint in this new version of the story 
that the man had been falsely accused, nor was he 
called, as before, a "meek lamb of Christ." The ease 
was treated simply as one of great cruelty shown to a 

man who .was insane from the beginning, and without 
a word being said by Foxe himself in the text of his 

edition as to the charges made against him. It is 
only said! " I.f his.articles were so horrible, and read 
as Cope n hs Dalogues doth declare them, then 

was he, in my judgment, more .fit,to. be sent to 
Bedlam than to be had tothe fire m Smithfield to be 

burned. For what reason is it to require reason of a 
creature mad or unreasonable, or to make heresy of 
the words of a senseless man, not knowing what he 
atfirmeth ?" 
I think we cannot call this perfectly candid treat- 
ment of a case, when the sufferer is represented, first 
only as a man cruelly dealt with for some extravagant 
utterances, then as an innocent martyr falsely accused, 
and next as a man who was not innocent, but whose 
atrocious blasphemies ought to have shown him to be 
a subject for humane keeping in Bedlam rather than 
for burning in Smithfield.  Humane treatment, no 

1 In Cattley's edition of Foxe, v. 251-53, the two inconsistent stories are 
strangely pieced together, just that the reader may not lose a word of all 
that Foxe wrote. The first brief paragraph on p. 251 is from the second 
edition, but the paraaph which immediately follows it in that edition 
comes in at the bottom of p. 252, after three paragraphs interpolated from 
the first edition ; the effect of which is simply to destroy the sequence of the 
narrative and confound the policy of Foxe himself in the second edition, 
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doubt, would have been better if the spirit of the 
times hd allowed it; but the one thing Foxe was 
bent on proving was that the authorities were both 
cruel and unjust, and ff he could not make this out 
by one statement of the facts, he could suppress and 
alter facts to make it out another way. 

After this work of Harpsfield's put forth by Alan 
Cope there was, for nearly forty years, comparatively 
little published in confutation of Foxe's statements, 
and thag little was both composed and published 
abroad, withou the advantages whieh would have 
come of free search for information, if such a thing 
could hare been permitted, in England itself. Yet 
the statements of Foxe t.ouehing the Guernsey 

mart-rs became the subject of a remarkable con- 
troversy with Harding, a deprived English clergy- 
man at Louvain, once a disciple of the New Learning 

himself, who first attempted to show their true 

significance; and Bishop Jewel coming to the rescue 

of Foxe, who likewise defended himself in the second 
edition of his book, prolonged the dispute through 
numerous publications. Of this controversy I shll 

have to speak hereafter, if I am spared to continue 
the present work so far. But no very complete 
exposure of Foxe took place till some years after 
his death, when Parsons the Jesuit, in his Three 
Conversions of England, went over the whole 

ground, particularly exposing the absurdities of Foxe's 
" Kalender" and the false colouring of many facts in 
his narrative; discussing also the real characters of a 
number of his martyrs, and, it must be added, pur- 
suing the sufferers generally with an odium theo- 
logicum which certainly weakens the effect of an 
otherwise valuable book. It will be an endeavour, 
on my part, in later chapters, to weigh, as fairly as 

which was to hush up and profess uncertainty about the charges against 
Cowbridge, which his first edition had shon "to be grave enough in some 
things. It is not altogether wonderful that Dr. Maitl v and called Cattley's 
'" the comic edition" of Foxe. 

i:ntro- 
versy with 
Harding. 
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I can, the statements both of Foxe and of his critics 
as regards those who suffered for the New Learning. 
Meanwhile, having said so much about Foxe's 
defects, I should be sorry to end this chapter without a 
word or two more about his real merits. I should have 

greatly preferred to begin with them, but it was abso- 
lutely necessary, in the first place, to consider the aim 
and objeeg of he writer, and consequently to discuss 
his bias. It would be unjus to say, howeer, tha 
the work did no possess ery real merits, to which 
its extraordinary success was largely due. Tha 
its authorigy has been strangely over-estimated for a 
period of three centuries and moretha its influence 
has eoloured and prejudiced the views which we have 

taken of the Reformation, even to the present day 
are all the more reasons for recognising what was 
really praiseworghy in the author's zeal and industry. 

There is no doubt that he was perfectly sincere. 

Driven, as he might be, after publication, into corners 
from which he tried to escape in irregular and un- 
worthy fashions, he certainly had addressed himself 
to the task in the first instance with sincere enthu- 
siasm and a full intention to state nothing that was 
not true. Among the numerous documents in hi,s 
book there may, possibly,be one or two that are 
spurious; but it is not to be supposed that he con- 

hived at forgery. Where the originals are attainable 
it does not appear that he ever tampered with the 

.text of one of them; indeed, one might say that he 
is generally very careful editor. Where he only 
gives, or professes to give, the substance of documents 

in his own words, he is, undoubtedly, less to be 
trusted; but there i.s no reason for imputing his mis- 
representations to anything but carelessness. Parsons, 

writing abroad, was altogether wrong in his surmise 
that Foxe had destroyed many documents upon 
wh!eh his statements are founded. The episcopal 
registers from whieh so much of the story was 
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drawn, are to t.his day available for consultation, and 
somenmes furnish valuable corrections of particular 

incidents. But no doubt a good many original docu- 
ments are lost; and it is all the more important, 

where .we cannot go to the fountain-head, for our in- 
formanon, that we should study this indispensable 
historian with a due appreciation alike of his merits 
and of his weaknesses. For the mosg parg, when we 
take account of his bias he is tolerably clear and 
ingellible. 



CHAPTER 

III 

THE CHURCH AND HERETICS BEFORE THE ACT OF 
SUPREMACY 

IT is time now to enter upon a more minute examina- 
tion of the action of those forces which in the reign 
of Henry VIII. originated the severance between 
England and the See of Rome, widened the breach 
still further under Edward VI., kept alive the 
elements of disor.der under Mary, and un.der Eliza- 
beth caused a still more definite separation, finally 
made irremediable by the bull of excommunica- 
tion against her fulminated by Pope Pius V. For 
it was Rome, not hat 
England, t dealt the last 
blow, and made the mischief irreparable. We have 

already noted the different phases of religion and 
Church government which prevailed under the first 
three sovereigns; but it is necessary to illustrate 
these phases more in detail in order to appreciate the 

elements which went to make up the .final settlement. 
I must the.efore ask." the reader's ndulgence if I 
repeat occasionally thmgs th.at I have said before in 
order to bring out thmr sgnifieanee a little more 

fully. 

I have already shown that the o!d Lollard spirit, 
xvhich though it had not exactly ded out, had sunk 
very low in the beginning of Henry VIII.'s reign, 
received a new accession of strenh from the labours 

of Tyndale in the translation of the New Testament. 
Wycliffe's translation of the Bible had been made 

366 
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fi'om th.e Latin; it had been disseminated in IS., 
and copes, no doubt, were pretty numerous. In- 
deed, there is no distinct evidence that anything 
.-as done .to suppress them, even if ,the transla- 
t.on was objected to as much as Tyndale s was. But 
Tyndale translated the New Testament from the 
oriNnal Greek. and his work was multiplied bv an 
agency from -hich Wycliffe's had received no"help 
--the power of the printin press. To suppress such 
a work was not easy. [[he attempt was actually 
made by Bishop Tunstall to buy up a wh,,le edition 
and burn it; but the result was only to put money 
into Tyndale's pocket to print more copies than ever. 
Yet t.he translation was decried as .mischievous and 
heretical, tending throughout by ts phraseology 

to disparage Church authority, as indeed there could 
be no doubt that such was the intention of its author. 
What sort of a Church Tyndale would have built up, 

if he had had the power, out of the ruins of the exist- 
ing system is not altogether clear. One thing only 
is eertain : that his mind was hog ag all in harmony 
with the Chureh system then established. 
To peak the whole truth, indeed aboug Tyndale 
seems almost an offence to feehngs which deserre 
the deepest respeeg and consideration. The whole 

English-speaking world is largely !ndebted to 
for his vigorous and lucid translatmn of the Scrtp- 
tures, which, so far as ig extend.ed, became ultimately, 
with really rather few alteratmns, the text of the 

familiar Bible of King James. Tyndale indeed was, 
for his day, a fair scholar in Greek and Hebrew, and 
he applied all his learning most conscientiously to 
the eat object he had a hear, of putting the source 
and fountain of all divinity within the reach even of 
the leasg educated readers, that they might form their 
.own iews of the Gospel independently of an.y teach- 
mg from professional theoloans. That ths was a 
really dangerous desi founded on a view of Scrip- 

Tyndale's 
New Testa- 
ment. 
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(except in the Revised Version), "Search the Scrip- 
tures," as if our Lord declared that to be a duty, 
whereas the verb is plainly in the indicative m. ood ;  
and our Lord seakin to the learned of hs own 
nation, tells them, "Ye search the Scriptures, because 
think that in them ye have eternal life; and these 
ye 
are they which- bear witness of me. 
Now, what was to be expected when an enthusiast 
possessed of such ideas, and encouraged by at least 
one sympathising London merchant,  who financed 
his great undertaking, published in a foreign country 
an Englis.h translation of the whole Iqew Testament, 
and got t smuggled into England in considerable 
numbe.rs ? We have been accustomed for nearly four 
centurms to the phraseology of Tyndale's translatmn, 

with some of its more flagrant faults corrected; and 
we do not see, in what remains unaltered, very much 

of the peculiar philosoph.v which animated Tyndale 
himself. But Tyndale's philosophy was of a very 

disturbing kind, which in a practical age like our own 
would have been met, not by burning either his books 
or himself, nor even by fierce diatribes agains him 
like those of Sir Thomas More, bug by quieg irony 
and exposure. or, in truth, in his utter antagonism 
to Church authority Tyndale, besides propagating 
opinions which went to maintain uncontrolled des- 
potism in he State, does occasionally verge in other 
magters on the ridiculous. His great book entitled 
217e Obedience of a Christian Man, from which I 

have alrea.dy made one extract, pr.opounds a social ofoi 
theory which was not only revolutmnary as regards 

the existing state of things, but was quite as unprac- 
tical in some of its aspects as Plato's Republic. In 
his preface to the reader he urges him not to be 
dismayed, though ig was made treason to the King 

1 The form of the imperative, it is true, ould be the same s that of the 
indicative, but there cnnot be a doubt, in this case, which of the two is 
intended. 
 Humphrey 2Ionmouth. 
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or breach of the peace to read the Word of his soul's 
health; for such persecution was only a proof, that it 
was the true Word of God. He inveighs against the 
Seho.ol.men, who ea.nno .agree among themselves. 
He nssts that Scripture s the only touchstone of 
doctrine, and ridicules the idea that Scripture cannot 
be understood withou philosophy. Particularly he 
denounces the idea that the study of Aristotle can be 

any help to that of Scripture. And therewith he sets 
forth his own p.hilosophyin order, as the prologue 
shows, to refute a charge made by the elegy that the 
study of " God's Word" caused insurrection and dis- 
obedience to heads and governors. 
Well, how does he refute it? His little treatise, 
as he assures the reader, contains "all obedience that 
is of God." First, obedience is due from children to 
parentsa principle which he pushes so far that he 
maintains the full right of parents, or even guardians, 
to dispose of them in marriage, and further on declares 
that a couple are not really man and wife who have 
married without the consent "of their elders." Where 
he found this principle in Scripture it would be dili3- 
cult to say. It was pure feudalismespecially that 
expression about "elders," which was clearly intended 
to comprise guardians; whereas it was really one of 
the great merits of the Church that it asserted, not 
always unsuccessfully, freedom of contract in this 
very sacred matter against the abominable tyranny 
of feudalism. Next, obedience was due from wives 
to husbands, and from servants to masters. No one 
had a right to withdraw himself from any of the, se 
kinds of obedience by shavin- himself in order to 
become a monk, friar, or priest; that was taking "the 
mark of the be, ast." Obedience, moreover, was due 

to kin.gs and ru.lers ; it was not lawful for a Christian 
to resist his prince, even f he were under the Turk. 

A king was, in this world, without law, and might do 
right or wrong just as he pleased. He was account- 
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he comments as follows 

Over the parishes, quoth he ? 0 Peter, Peter, thou wast 
too long a fisher; thou wast never brought up at the Arches, 
neither wast Master of the Rolls, nor yet Chancellor of 
England. They are not content to reign over king and 
emperor and the whole earth, but challenge authority also in 
heaven and in hell. It is not enough for them to reign over 
all that is quick, but have created them a purgatory, to reign 
also over the dead, and to have one kingdom more than God 
himself hath.  

Then the greed of the clergy! Besides tithes 
they have got well-nigh a third of all the realm in 
their hands,lands of cathedrals, colleges, chantries 
and free chapels, whose endowments they stick to, 
though he house fall into decay. Yeg how many 
chaplains do gentlemen keep ag their own cost? 
Then, in singing for souls, proving testaments, 
aking mortuaries,whag exactions! Even the 
poorest at Easter musg give somewhag on receiving 
the sacrament. And whag swarms of begging friars! 
' he parson sheareth the ricar shareh, the partsh- 
o 
pries pollegh, the frmr serapeth, and the pardoner 
pareth; we lack bu a butcher to pull off the skin."  
But the ascendency of clerical power over all Europe 
is denounced in the ehoieesg phrases : 

The emperor and kings are nothing nowadays, but even 
hangmen unto the Pope and bishops, to kill whomsoever 
they condemn withou any more ado; as Pilate was unto the 
scribes and Pharisees and the high bishops to hang Christ. 
For as these prelates answered Pilate, when he asked what 
he had done," If he were not an evil-doer we would not have 
brought him unto thee "; as who should say, "We are too 
holy to do anything amiss, thou mayest believe us well 
enough "; yea, and " His blood on our heads," said they ; 
"kill him hardly, we will bear the charge, our souls for ghine. 

We have also a law by which he ought to die, for he calleth 
himself God's Son." Even so say otu-prelates, "He ought to 
die by our laws, he speaketh a,anst the Church. 

Tyndale's Doctrinal TreaZises, 235 (Parker Soc.). 
/bid. pp. 236-8. a /b/d. p. 242. 
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The .clima.x in things social and pol!tical is reached 
when dscussmg the subjecg of confession : 

This is their hold; thereby know they all secrets ; thereby 
mock they all men, and all men's wives; and beguile knight 
and squire, lord and king, and betray all realms. The bishops 
with the Pope have a certain conspiration and secret treason 
against the whole world;and by confession know they what 
kings and emperors think. If aught be against them, do they 
never so evil, then move they their captives to war and to 
fight, and give them pardons to slay whom they will have 
taken out of the way. They have with falsehood taken from 
all kings and emperors their right and duties, which now 
they call their freedoms, liberties, and privileges; and have 
perverted the ordinances that God left in the world; and 
have made every king swear to defend their falsehood against 
their own selves;so that now, if any man preach God's word 
truly, and show the freedom and liberty of the soul which 
we have in Christ, or intend to restore the kings again unto 
theft" duties and right, and to the room and authority which 
they have of God, and of shadows to make them kin in- 
deed, and to put the world in his order again; then the kin 
deliver their swords and authorit) unto the hypocrites, to 
slay him. So drunken are they with the wine of the whore, t 

These are but a selection ou of many passages full 
of the same virulence. The book aimed at nothin 

less than a complete subversion of the whole social 
system then prevailing;and it was surely not too 
much for Sir Thomas More to call i Tyndale's  mad 
book of Obedience." But, mad as it was, ig was 

a mere pamphle indicativ.e only of a transient fit of 
lunacy; for he followed t up two years later by 
another book in which the cardinal principles of.a 
new-fangled relion were more fully exemplified m 
heir political applieat.ion. As he had lamented in 
The Obedience thag clergymen should rule in the 
counsels of princes, so he shows more explicitly in 
his later work, The Practgse of Prelaes, how dis- 
astrous the results of that fatal principle hare been. 
What moved him to write this is shown in the very 

 Doctr/naZ Treat/ses, pp. 281-2. 

eensur of 
prelates. 
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wife--at least so "the saying was," for here Tyndale 
guards his statement, though he means, of course, 
that it shall take full effect, and tried to marry Henry 
"to the Kin_'s sister of France "; and "the Cardinal's 
doctors laid heir heads together to seek subtle arm- 
ments and riddles to prove his divoreement." 
Tha was the benning of the business, aeeording to 
Tyndale. But i should be interesting to know what 
arguments he himself sets up against; these "subtle 
arguments and riddles." For though the Pope himself 
, theo" of 
was proof against them and refused absolutely Henry s prohibited 
demand in the end, we must remember that the 
King's plea for a divorce was founded on Scripture; t 
mony. 
and a man like Tyndale, who founded the whole of 
morality nd duty upon Scripture," - was particularly 

bound to discuss the scriptural argument. And here 
was a ditliculty; for the Mosaic law seemed at first 

sight to favour either side. In Leviticus xviii. 16 
was a dist!ncc proh.ibition of the ac.t of taking a 
brother's wfe; but xn Deut. xxv. 5 ths act was not 
only permitted, but commanded when a deceased 

brother had no children. What was the solution of 

this? He presumed those who favoured the divorce 
would say that the prohibition was a part of natural 
!a.w independent of the law of Moses, whereas the 
m3unetion was only part of the Mosaic "law of cere- 
.monies" which was abrogated when Christ came. If 
it were a ceremony, then it was a si_on and must have 
some so-mticatmn which he defied an "bod" to omt 
- p 
out. _loreover, there was no ceremony of .Moses 
which might not be lawfully kept as an indifferent 
thing. A Christian might e.at the Easter lamb every 
year without offence. If t was lawful under he 
Mosaic law to marry a brother's wife it must be law- 
ful still, though it may no longer be a duty; whereas 
the prohibi.tive text in Lev.itieus must surely apply 
only to taking a brother's wife when the brother was 
alive. After armoring thus at some leng'th, Tyndale 
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goes on to discuss all the forbidden degrees, and to 
show the reason for prohibition in each case. "The 
daughter and daughter's daughter and son's daughter 
are a man's wife's flesh. The wife's mother and grand- 
mother are persons to be obeyed (!), besides that the 
wife is your flesh. Now between  mn and his wife's 
sister when shc is dead, and his brother's wife when 

his brother is dead, is there no such cause as between 
these persons." I fear this argument escaped notice 
in the reeen ehange in the marriage law when th 
same subjee was discussed ! 

"And concerning the maid-children," he adds, "though 
they be trader the bedience of their uncles, yet because, if 
any be narried unto her uncle, she bideth in obedience still, 
theretfore it is not utterly forbidden. And ensamples there 
be that maidens ha'e married unto their uncles; which thing 
yet I could not have drawn into  common use without 
necessity, or for a commonwealth. 
"And concerning the sister; she is of equal birth to her 
brother. It is to be feared, therefore, lest her obedience 
would be less to her brother than to  stranger. Then, note 
le grief of father and mother if they agreed not. Iore- 
over, if he were an unkind husband, then had she double 
sorrow; first because he is unkind, and also because she hath 
lost the comfort of a brother. Then the familiar bringing 
up together. And besides all those and such like, there is 
yet another (which I think the chiefest of all), that the send- 
ing out of daughters into another kin, and receiving again 
into another kin, is the greatest cause of peace and unity 
that is in the world. And therefore the heathen people 
forbad that degree in marriage. 
"Nevertheless, the marriage of the brother with the sister 
is not so grievous against the law of nature (thinketh me) as 
the degrees above rehearsed. And therefore it seemeth me 
that it might be dispensed with in certain cases and for 
divers considerations."  

It is really too monstrous. In his eagerness to 
vindicate the King's marriage with Katharine, accord- 

 Tyndale's Epositions (Parker Soc.), pp. 319-31. 
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For who can wonder that, when Rome had already 
relieved many kings and influential persons of incon- 
venient wives, Henry VIII. should have thought that st 
he too might put in a claim to such an indulgence ? t- 
Ther was Louis XII. of France, who had been fettered 
at his accession by conjugal ties to a daughter of 
Louis XI. ; but political reasons made it very desirable 
to exchange her for another consort, and he obtained 
what he required from Pope Alexander VI. There 
was Henry's own sister Iargaret, widow of James IV. 
of Scotland, who after that king's death had married 
the Earl of Angus, but a few years later began to 
think of a divorce, which at length, notwithstanding 
her brother's virtuous indignation, she succeeded in 
procuring at Rome. And there must have been many 
less distinguished cases, like that of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, in which, without application to the 
very highest authority, a man was able to indulge in 
a succession of wives, parting with each in turn on 
the ground of some flaw or other that nullified the 
marriage. 
It was not, indeed, that the ecclesiastical courts by 
which such cases were settled were corrupt. We have 
no reason to believe that such courts were influenced 
by the political motives which influenced the larties. 
On the evidence brought before them they doubtless 
administered justice according to ecclesiastical law, 
finding that this or that.marria.g.e,.celeb.rated before 
the Church, was really void ab rtto own to some 
long-concealed impedi'ment. But it was to easy to 
dress up cases and intimidate 'omen to give a'ay 
their, ri.ghts. If. we ma)- trust a Spanish author  who 
was n England n Henry VIII.'s thne, Charles Brandon, 
after divorcing one wife, got. i_erjured witnesses to 
release him from a second marriage in order that he 
might marry the King's sister hlary. And by what 

monial 
cazes at 
Rome. 

Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England. 
Hume. See p. 135. 

Translated by hIajor 
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shameful artifices Henry himself endeavoured to pre- 
vent his own wife Katharine from getting her case 
fairly stated is sufficiently well known. 
It is true Henr.y's demands on the Court of Rome 
were rather exorbitant, for he expected the Pope not 

only to set him free from his marriage with Katharine, 
but to grant him a dispensation to marry Anne Boleyn, 
with whom he had eontraeged precisely the same 
degree of affinity by he faeg tha he had seduced her 
sister. And ig may eren be a question whether he 
mighg hog have succeeded, somehow or oher, in the 
first objeeg if he had hog shown his hand to the Papal 

C.ourt by pursuing the second too ardently. F.or he 
hmsclf appears to have thought that the dvorce 

would be a matter of no particular difficulty. What 
he endeavoured to do, without letting even Wolsey 
know what he was abou (for on this subjeeg he did 
hog trust his far too loyal cardinal), was to obgain 
from the Pope a dispensation couched in general terms 
which would enable him, on the supposition tha he 

was free from any .matrimonial bond, to marry a 
woman related to hm even n the first degree of 
affinity, removing every impediment, even though 
that attinity should be due to illicit connection. Here 
he quite outwitted himself, for the document he asked 
for was granted, with merely a few modifications in 
the draft; but it was a document which to be effec- 
tive required that his freedom from present matri- 
mony could be established before some competent 
tribunal. 

Thus it will be seen that a.ffinity, even in the first 
degree, did not present an insuperable obstacle to 

matrimony in the eyes of the Court of Rome. Affinity 
was, of course, an impediment, but affinity even in the 
firs degree was an obstacle thag could be removed 

by dispensation. The Court of Rome had .already 
enabled King John III. of Portugal to marry hs aunt, 
the sister of his stepmother, and no doubt dispensa- 
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tions could be easily issued for any case that was 
capable of being dispensed for. So if Henry VIII.'s 
problem had only been either to get his marriage with 
Katharine declared null, or, on the understanding that 

that marriage was null, to get leave as a bachelor to 
marry a woman like Anne Boleyn, whose sister he 
had seduced, it must be owned tlat there was at 
firsg a seeming likelihood of his attaining either object. 
Bug ig was impossible to ae.hieve boh, especially 
against Katharne s opposition, without throwing over 
ghe authority of ghe Holy See altogether, t 
Bu, while acknowledging the corruptions of the 
Chureh of Rome, we mus not forge that she stood 
before the world of thag day as the real guardian 
of high principles. However corrupt might be the 
lives of popes themselves, however unjustifiable their 
political aetions often were, howerer serious the abuses 
thag grew ou of the quips and quiddities of a mere 
legal system of morality, there was no other external 

authority to which men looked as the final arbiter of 
what was right or wrong in doctrine or in practice. 

For what, indeed, did the Holy See exist but to set 
forth abstract principles of right and wrong, and 

endeavour to enforce th.em ? It could only enforce 
them, no doubt, by suasmn and by the power of the 

keys. When a sovereign went too far the Pope had 
the power to bind and to loose, to excommunicate or 
to absolve. Still these were but theoretical powers 
unless the world gave practical effect to them. And 
as for questions of matrimony, they could only come 
before the Court of Rome when doubts were raised as 
to the validity of an existing marriage; for divorce, 
strictly speaking, was not allowed by the Church of 
Rome at all. The Church maintained firmly that the 

Judicial 
authority 
of the 
Court of 
Rome. 

 The obstacle of affinity to his marriage with Anne Boleyn, though the 
fact was well enough known, of course was not even mentioned when the 
King took the matter into his own hand ; but it was probably used in that 
secret examination by Cranmer xhen he declared the marriage null, just before 
her execution. 
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either in Spain or in England.  Henry VII., it is 
true, .did speak about conscience in the case, but the 
questmn was then an open one whether to fulfil the 
marriage contract or not, and Henry VII. had various 
reasons for postponing it as long as possible, and 
keeping.Ferdinand in doubt whether it would ever be 
accomplished. Henry VIII. himself, however, fulfilled 
it after his accession, and none of his Council, except 
Archbishop Warham, seems to have opposed his doing 
so. Certainly no one raised a question about the 
Pope's dispensing power after the accomplished fact, 
not even the King himself for a very long time, and 
when he first applied to Rome for a divorce it was not 
the dispensing power that he disputed. He only 
sought to make out that the dispensation granted by 
Julius II. was founded on inaccurate information, and 
was not large enough to cover the whole circumstances 
of the case. In this he found himself mistaken, and 
after having moved heaven and earth to get a cardinal 

sent from. Rome to sit with Wolsey in a legatine court 
for the trial of the cause, he had for a time sorrowfully 

come to the conclusion that he was sure to be beaten, 
and must remain bound to Katharine. But Cranmer 
suggested an appeal to the universities, which would 

give him a pretext for acting without papal sa.nction 
at all, leaving the accomplished fact to be judged 
afterwards; and in addition to this Thomas Cromwell 

a No doubt, certainly, was entertained either by Ferdinand of Aragon or 
by Henry VII. But Henry VIII., when he began his divorce suit, was not 
acquainted with all the documents that had been procured from Rome, or else 
had forgotten about one of them. A dispensation for the marriage in the 
form of a brief had first been sent by Julius II. to Spain for the satisfaction 
of Queen Isabella, then on her death-bed ; and in this brief it was erroneously 
stated that the marriage had been consummated. Afterwards a bull was 
issued, antedated like the brief, and intended to supersede it. In this the 
statement that the maliage had been consummated was qualified by the word 
forsa (" perhaps"), the result of fuller information. The bull consequently, 
was alone retained in the hands of the King of England, while the brief was 
left in those of the Spanish ambassador, who took it back to Spain; and 
Henry VIII., to his intense annoyance, as informed of its existence there 
just after he had got Campeggio over to England to try the cause. The 
marriage was far more fully dispensed for than he had imaned. 
VOL. I 2 C 
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ever, More as Chancellor found that he was required 

in. 1.531 to lay before the House of Commons the 
opmmns of the foreign universities in the King's 
favour; and even soon after his entry on office it 

was quite evident that in the Parliament of November 
1529, a crusade had begun at the King's instigation 
against the old and hitherto undisputed liberties of 
the Church. .Next year the King's duplicity was 
still more apparent; for while he was proclaiming 
lists of prohibited books and issuing orders that all 
persons of authority should swear to assist the bishops 
in suppressing heresy, the Bishop of Norwich declared 
that it was openly rumoured that th.e King himself 
favoured the circulation of heretical hterature. More 

than this, it is quite clear that the King himself was  
encourage- 
merit of 

anxious to use the services of several heretics, such as 
Tyndale, Constantine, and Dr. Barnes, for the express 
purpose of giving trouble to the Church, promising 
them his protection against his own Lord Chancellor, 

Sir Thomas More, who was writing as hard as he 
could against the mischievous treatises put forth by 

both Tyndale and Barnes, and who would have com- 
mitted either of them to confinement if ever he had 

set foot in England, but that Barnes had a royal 
licence to come back. 
Why the King took an interest in Tyndale .we 
have already seen. He employed an agent to inne 
him to come go England; but he changed his mind 
after readin. Tyndale's next book, /7e Practice of 
Prelates, m which, believing, no doubt, that the 
King's pursui of a divorce was at a. end, he laid 
the blame of having suggested that wcked proposal 
on Cardinal Wolsey and Bishop Longland of Lincoln. 
the King's confessor. By thus seting his face against 
the diroree he had made himself entirely unseree- 

heretics. 

Strype's Erx/es/ast/vxz/Memorials, vol. L App. _N'o. 48 ; and a most important 
letter it is as an explanation both of More's opinions and of his conduct on 
this and other subjects. 
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able for the King's purpose, and Henry now sought to 
have him apprehended in Belgium and ent over for 
punishmen as a .seditious eharaeter.  . Other heretics, 
however, were wser in their generatmn and warmly 

approved the King's proceedings, seeing that he for 

his part found so .much value in their services. And 
when Parliament m 1532 put forth, at the instigation 

of the Court, their celebrated supplication against 
the ordinaries complaining of the ill-will which was 
alleged to hae lately arisen between the clergy and 
the lai U, they were simply used by the King to stir 
up a fire raised largely by himself for his own 
purposes. The people were not really much excited; 
bug the books of Tyndale, Frith, and Friar Barnes, 

which Sir Thomas More spent so much time in 
answering;, had all come out in the course of a 
very few years; and the period corresponded pretty 
closely with that in which Henry VIII. was elabor- 

ating  great scheme to crush the liberties of the 
clergy. 

Let us note briefly the successive steps that he 

took in the matter, with their chronology. 
1. First of all, Wolsey was deprived 
Chancellorship in October 1529, and Sir 

of the 
Thomas 

More xvas made Chancellor in his place--a step 

which, as just shown, made the world totally mis- 
interpret his true intentions. 

2. Parliament met ne.xt month, and immediat.ely 
began to attack the old hberties of the clergy, 1)assmg 
various Acts against them. 

3. In January 1531 the Convocation of Canterbury 
were infi,rmed that the whole clergy of England had 
incurred a ?rcemunire by acknowledging Wolsey's 
lega.tine jurisdiction, and they felt tha they musg 
expiate theh" offence by an extortmnate eontribution. 
Ba een ghis, though voted, was not accepted till they 
had confessed the Kin to be " Supreme Head of the 

 Lett. and Pal.ers , 1fen. VIII., vol. v. Nos. 354, 869, 1554. 
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Church of England." This further demand aroused 
vehement opposition, and after long debate and a 
threatening message from the King it was only agreed 
to in silence when Archbishop Warham proposed to 
pass it with the qualification "as far as the law of 
Christ allows." Then the Convocation of York 
made a similar concession, but only after Bishop 

T.unstal.1 of Durham (who presided, as the Arch- 
htshoprm of York was then vacant) had protested 
to the King himself against the admission of such 
a title. 

4. In. March of t.he same year, just bf::e the 
prorogation of Parhament, Sir Thomas as 
Chancellor, acting under express orders, declared first 
to the Lords and afterwards to the Commons the 

King's scruples of conscience about his marr.iage, and 
the opinions he had obtained on the subjecg from 

universities. 

5. In March 15.32 various measures against the 
clergy were moved m Parliament; and the Commons, 
entirely at the suggestion of th.e C.ourt, presented to 
the King their famous "suppleatmn," complaining 
of the harshness of divers ordinaries in examining 
eases of heresy, and of the fae that the clergy made 
laws for themselres in Convocation. he K!ng, with 
affected impartiality, submitted i to the bshops to 
be answered; and, receiving their answer in April, 
sent for the Speaker and a deputation of the Commons, 

to whom he delivered it for consideration, with an 

int!mation that he thought they could hardly find it 
satisfactory. The clergy were compelled to make a 
furfler answer; and at length on May 16 they were 
driven o make their celebrated ' submission," re- 

nouncing the power of enacting further canons, and 
submitting their existing constitutions for revision to 
a mixed lay and clerical tribunal to be afterwards 
constituted. 
By these successive steps the King had succeeded 
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in making the clergy of England powerless to remon- 
strate with his proceedins j'ust before .he mar.ried 
Anne Boleyn, for he knew well enough hm marriage 
with her was not approved by any but sycophants. 
It rema!ned, to ta.ke precautions against papal ex- 
communication, which was sure to be fulminated as 
soon as th.at marriage was declared to the world. 
It is true hs shameless desertion of his own wife and 

cohabitation with Anne had already exposed him to 
papal censure in three several briefs; but the Pope 
himself had been so much afraid of displeasing such 
a powerful king thag, though he was unable to refuse 
the briefs to the imperial ambassador, he granted 
them only on eondition thag no use should be made 
of them till his nuncio in England had spoken with 
Henry. And Henry, for his part, made use of the 
nuneio's presence to persuade the world that he was 
sill on the besg of terms with the Holy See, all the 

.while he was using agents at Rome, without appear- 
n there himself to spin out the proceedings in his 
own matnmonml cause before the .Curia, preparing 
meanwhile to marry Anne Boleyn m secret, and to 

get a sentence of divorce from Katharine pronounced 
by Cranmer at home. 
Nor was this all. He contrived to obtain the aid 
of the Holy See even in forging an instrument for 
the destruction of its own authority in England. For 
after the death of Archbishop Warham in August 1532 

he at once determined on naming Cranmer, a chaplain 
of the Boleyn family,  as his successor at Canterbury; 

1 A recent biographer of Cranmer, Dr. Mason ( Th. Crab, met, p. 15, note), seems 
disposed to doubt that the future arch bishop was chaplain to the Boleyn family. 
A still more recent one, Prof. Pollard (Cranmer, p. 42, note), goes farther and 
says, "There is no evidence that Cranmer was ever chaplain to Anne Boleyn 
or her father." h'ow the statement that he was chaplain to her father is 
distinctly made by the author of Cranmer's I',zantavyons (p. 3) ; and also by 
Harpsfield, Pretended Divorce, p. 289. He presumably was so at the time he 
wrote to the Earl of Wiltshire about Pole's book, "much contrary to the 
King's purpose," in June 1531 (see Strype's Cranmer, App. b'o. 1). Moreover, 
Dr. Ortiz, writing to the Empress from Bologna on the 22rid Feb. 1533, says 
distinctly, on the authority of Chapuys, that the King had given the arch- 
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Katharine, and then to pronounce, by a like judicial 
sentence, after a secret mqmry, that he had been 
lawfully married to Anne Boleyn. 
Thus the King at len,h gained the one great 
object for which he had been for years stimulating 
heresy at home, a-cin the Church in his own "king- 
dom, and compelling the clergy to renounce the 
power of making laws for their own guidance, while 
dallying with Rome to the lasg momeg, and taking 
every advantage of the forbearance of the Holy See 

till the final step was taken which he knew must 
break off all relations with it. The fruit of this 
mode of procedure was simply that the clergy, while 

they had th.e power, did .the.ir very utmost to 
down the (hsturbers of existing order, whatever PiUn t- 

fluential support they might have to back them; and 
hence ig is that prosecutions and burnings for heresy 
were far more rife during the five years just before 
the marriage with Anne Boleyn than hey had been 
for many previous years, or were for many years after. 

In.the v.ast majority of cases.these prosecutions led to 
aburatmns of heresy, of which there must have been 
hundreds at this time over all the country. But 
there were still some martyrdoms, and more than at 
ordinary periods. I have given in another work a 
very brief notice of nine victims who were sent to 
 I regTet to find that in the work in question (History of the zElish 
Church in the Sixlzenth Ce,tury, I'P- 128-9) I have given the reader to 
suppose that there are only rune martyrs mentioned by Foxe between the 
years 1530 and 1533. I have overlooked l}avy Foster and Valentine Frese 
and his wife (mentioned in the "Kalender" under the llth and 13th March), 
who suffered in 1531. The married couple were burned together at York. 
Where Davy Foster suffered I do not find stated, as he does not seem to be 
mentioned in the narrative. I have not omitted among the nine the name of 
Thomas Benet, but should have given some slight notice of him with the 
others. I refer the reader, however, to Foxe's own account of him, vol. v. 
pp. 18-25, from which it would appear that he was an aquaintance of Bilney's, 
and probably a priest, who, having married, went down to Devonshire to escape 
observation, but could not resist the temptation to affix secretly to the doors of 
Exeter Cathedral "certain scrolls of paper" with the words "the Pope is Anti- 
christ ; and we ought to worship God only and no saints." He was suspected 
when attending service in the Cathedral, but looked so demurely on his book 
t.hat suspicion was disarmed for a time ; and at last he seems to have betrayed 
himself by laughter when the unknown offender was solemnly curse2 with 
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a servant who had betrayed his master's confidence. 
Moreover, his conduct as regards his abjuration was 
not entirely such as the above account, derived from 
Foxe, would lead us to suppose. When he came 

before .'olsey in 1527 he had exceptional, favour 
shown him. Wolsey did not love prosecutions for 

heresy, and, for the sake of his university, accepted 
his.own denial, and stopped the process on his .merely 
taking oath that he would never from that tme be 
a propagator of heresy, but always denounce it in 
preaching.  This solemn engagement, however, he 
broke, and was afterwards convicted on the evidence 
of more than a score of witnesses of havng preached 
objectionable doctrine. That he was justly convicted 
according to the existing law there is no doubt at 
all; for he himself was learned in the law, and could 

not allege that he was denied any favour.  His 
preaching, in fact, clearly was such as created a sen- 
sation, and made him a favourite with heretics, one 
of whom said he would go twenty miles to hear 
him. He had been remonstrated with after one 

sermon on its dangerous tendencies, and had replied 
that he would preach there again, and prove what he 

lad said by the old doctors of the Church.  So 
there was no difficulty in bringing home the charges 
against him. Yet on his conviction he for a long 
time refused to abjure, maintaining stoutly that the 
wtole of the witnesses against him were perjured *-- 

a plea that was utterly preposterous, for they were 
men of various ways of life (husbandmen, gentlemen, 
and " religious folk") whose characters were above 
suspicion. At last, though he still declined to confess 

1 More's "Dialomae," book iii. cap. 4, ;17orks, p. 21.3. Here, and in several 
other parts of the " Dialognle," More is sI,eaking of Bilney's case without 
naming him, Bilney being then alive. Afterwards, in the Preface to the 
"Confutation of Tyndale's Answer" (lForks, p. 349), he mentions Bilney 
by name as the abjured heretic of whom he spoke in the "Dialogue." 
2 More's lI'ortI-s, p. 211. 
" lb., pp. 213, 214. 
 lb., I'P- 214, .349. 
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being prosecuted, a.bjure; then, after being released 
for a time, break hs pledge once more. In fact, it is 

clear that some influence was used in his favour, and 
that, trusting to that influence, he exposed himself at 
last to the extreme penalty of a relapsed heretic 

whose case could not possibly be passed over if Church 
authority, was to maintain itself at all. 
Indeed, the mischief he had done, if heresy was 
mischievous, was altogether undeniable, for he had 
not only preached heresy, but perverted many others. 

It was to him that Latimer owed his conversion to 
principles considered altogether unsound. By him, 
too, Dr. Barnes had been encouraged to preach a bold 

sermon at Cambridge one Christmas Eve on the text, 
" Rejoice in the Lord " - " 
aay, denying that there was 
any occasion for special observance of great feasts 
like that of the day following. It was also Bilney 
and Master Arthur whose influence first led John 

Lambert into a way of thinking for which he was 
burned in Smithfield many years after. Lambert, 

indeed, does not appear to have been, what he ulti- 
mately became, a "Sacramentary," that is to say, 
one who disbelieved in transubstantiation. He was 

"a mass pr!est in Nor.folk." B.ut, as it is stated that 
he owed hs conversion to Bilney and Arthur (who 

both .disowned hadng said anything against that 
doctrine), we must presume that his views underwent 

a change which carried him far beyond those of the 
teachers to whom it was originally due.  
" But was all this heresy mischievous ?" asks the 

modern reader. "Was it not rather more enlightened 
than the teaching of the Church ? Of course dis- 
.honesty is to be condemned, though the fear of burn- 
mg must be taken as some palliation. But was it 

not important that the false principles and supersti- 
tions of the Church of Rome should be exposed by 
some one ?" A careful study of whag is really 

See Foxe, iv. 620. 
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the facts already mentioned, he enters on a very 
lengthy defence (as he calls t) of Bflney against Sir 
Thomas More, :insinuating at the outset that the 
author of Utopia was so much gven to poetry tha. 
he eould not state sober facts, and then, after sub 
jeering his testimony to a grea deal of flimsy 
criticism (such as finding inconsistency in the state- 
ments that some heard Bilney reean a the stake, 
and some did not), declaring roundly that More 
 juggled with truth," and even stated as a fact what 
he knew, peradventure, to be false." Unfor- 
tunately for Foxe's credit, More was simply stating 
facts deposed before him as Lord Chanc.ellor, and 

some of the depositions, at least, are extant at this 
very day.  

These depositions, moreover, reveal one fact of 
considerable interest. Bilney, before sentence was 
passed upon him by the spiritual judge, appealed 
to the Kin whose title of Supreme Head of the 

Church had now been acknowledged (though with a 
material qualification) by the clergy, and, in accord- 
ance with that appeal, desired the Mayor of Norwich 
o withdraw him from the judge's jurisdiction. The 

Mayor, whose name was Edward Reed, seems to have 
been rather inclined to act as the prisoner desired 

him; at least, the doubt occurred to him whether he 
was not bound in duty to take Bilney as being the 
King's prisoner, and no longer the Bishop's. Thus 
early had the new title borne fruit, though not yet 
confirmed by Parliament, in questions of legal juris- 
diction and authority. And whether the Mayor had 
been strictly justified in all that he had done .about 
Bflney's execution appears to have been a questmn on 

which he himself expected inquiry. On the Sunday 
after Michaelmasthat is to say, on October 1,-- 
having called those who had been preseng at Bilney's 

They are printed by Cattley in the Appendix to vol. iv. 
Foxe, Nos. iv., v., and vi. 

of his edition of 

2D 

tIis appe,l 
to the 
King. 
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from the Court. It is certain that even .in the 
middle of the year 1530 the King was qute well 
known to be encouraging heresy, though he did not 
avow it openly; and it was not long before Bilney's 
execution in 1531 that the Convocation of Canter- 

bury had grudgingly conceded to him the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church with the qualification 
already mentioned. he heretics who had been 
encouraged by wha was known of the King's dis- 
position hoped for proteegion ; but Convocation, fully 
aware of the machinations of he Court., endeavoured 
still o vindicate its authority to the utmosL and 
preent all spiritual law, and public morality as well, 
being utterly subverted. On the rd March they 
drew up articles of heresy agains Bilney, Latimer, 
and (?rome, as the three leading disturbers of spiritual 
authority. But Latimer was in high favour dth the 

King, and it took a year to procure his submission; 
Crome was heard by the King himself; and Bilney, 

hearing of the King's new title, appealed to him 
against his sentence. In vain, however; for Henry 
had no thought of interfering with the due course of 
law when the ease was perfectly plain; and as Bilney 
was clearly a relapsed heretic, he was left to his fate. 
Moreover, as I have before observed, his execution 

took place under the civil law--not under the ecclesi- 
astical; for the judgment of the spiritual courts 
was only that he was a heretic, and that he had 

relapsed. Spiritual judgme.nts could go no further 
than that. It was the King's own laws that put 
him to death, though it was the King's in.fluenee 
which had probably most to do with the revtval of 

his heresy. 
Latimer's testimony abouv his friend many years 
after, that he died a mart r for the Gos el. a is not to 
be trusted. nneys reeantatmn, which the Mayor 
of Norwich refused to certify, and which many, no 
a He says he "died well against the tyrannical See of Rome." 
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doubt, even at the time refuse to believe,  had been 
fo.rgotten long before the das of Edward VI., an.d 
hs death seemed to mean a great deal more than t 

actually did mean. But from what Foxe himself 
records we may easily judge that the truth was such 
as More said it was. Bilney had been guilty of 
denouncing images and pilgrimages in a spirit of in- 
subordination to Church authority; bu.t he.had never 
ceased to reverence the mass or to beheve m the real 

presence. How could such a man have denied the 
authority of the Church, even when the Church 

called upon him .to abjure ?. He may h.ave had his 
own philosophy m some thngs, and hLs own per- 

plexities about the Church's teaching; but the 

essential principles to which he had always clung 
required submission. What Latimer calls his re- 
pentance for his abjuration was doubtless a renewal 
of old propensities, but they never prompted him o 
renewed rebellion till rebellion seemed not unlikely 

 Those who s)mpathised with his heresies ere anxious to deny that he 
had recanted them. The following is More's account of the case in his 
Preface to the Confutation of T)mdal's answer { lYorks, p. 349) :m,, But yet 
was God so acious lord unto him that he was finally so fully converted unto 
Christ and his true Catholic faith, that not only at the fire, as well in words 
as in writing, but also many days before, he had revoked, abhorred, and 
detested such heresies as he before had holden; which notwithstanding, 
there lacked not some that were very sorry for it, of whom some said, and 
some wrote out of Norich to London, that he had not revoked his heresies 
at all, but still had abiden by them. And such as were not ashanied thus 
to say and write, being afterwards examined thereupon, saw the contrary so 
plainly poved in their faces by such as at his execution stood by him while 
he read his revocation himself, that they had in conclusion nothing else to 
say but that he read his revocation so softly that they could not hear it. 
Howbeit they confessed that he looked upon a bill and read it, but they said 
that they could not tell whether it were the bill of his revocation or not. 
And yet rehearsed they themself certain things.spoken by him to the people 
at the fire, whereby they could not but perceive well that he revoked his 
errors, albeit that some of them watered his words with additions of their 
own, as it was well proved before them. They could not also deny but that, 
forthwith upon his judgznent and his degradation, he kneeled dowa before the 
Bishop's chancellor in the presence of all the people, and humbly besought 
him of absolution from the sentence of excommunication, and with his judg- 
ment held himself well content, and knowledged that he had well deserved 
to suffer death, that he then wist he should. They cou|d not say nay, but 
that, upon this his humble request and prayer, he was there, in the presence 
of all the people, assoyled before that he was carried out of the court, which 
themself well wist would never have been but if he had revoked." 
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Christ's corn, and fearing that "the brethren" might 
accuse him of negligence, we are told that Frith came 
back to England, where, being imprisoned in the 
Tower, he uttered "his malice against God and the 
doctrine of His Church further than before,:' and 
denied the body of our Lord to be present n the 
Sacrament of the Altar, calling the worship of it 
idolatry. 

Methink I see hereat your joints tremble, your eyes stare, 
your hairs start up, and all the behaiour of your body alter, 
abhowing these devilish words of this cursed wretch. But 
who can let the Devil to be like himself ? 

After having " written this wholesome book and 

sent it out already amongst his brethren," Frith 
received a letter from Tyndale, "warden of their 
guild, exhorting him not to meddle yet with the 
Blessed Sacrament, nor no high matters passing (as 
he ealleth them) the common capacity, bug to creep 
low by the ground and follow meekness ";suggesting, 
however,  that if the bishops would fall at a com- 
position and be content to sutir he New Testament 

sOhf his 1,oiso.ned translation to be sold, then Frith 
ould promise for them both to write no more, and 

else they would not spare to write still." Meanwhile 
he was villing "to grant the belief in the Blessed 
Sacrament as indifferent, but in no wise to confess it 

for a necessary article of the faith." This counsel of 
Tyndale's came too late, for Frith's book was already Ho,, 
abroad.; but he held t.o ig so far as continually.- to "a 
maintain that a man mght choose whether to beheve uy Tyn. 
dale. 

that the bo.dy:: t Christ.was in the sa.crament, pro- 
vided he dd worship t. The writer then goes 
on to show the great pains taken for his reconciliation 
by the lords and others of the King's Council : 

His learning, to say the truth, for his age was to be praised, 
if his arrogance had not made him esteem it more even than 
it was. I mean his learning in the tongues and other 
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humanity; for in anything else, whatsoever he hath kept in 
store, surely he hath uttered none. For his works of heresies 
be but Luther, Zwinglius, Hwyskyn,  and such oth.er, translate 
out of Latin into English. And in his commumcatmn how 
little he showed by his answers made to my lord my master, 
both presently and by message, ye shall easily perceive and 
judge. 

" My lord my master" was the writer's uncle, 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who had 
been Frith's tutor at Cambridge, and who on that 
aeeoung was the more deeply grieved ghag his pupil 
should easg himself away. 

But he, having once alleged upon a certain point this place 
of Esaye, Et acceperunt de manu Domini du2licia,  under- 
standing thereunto for his purpose wemia, and thereupon the 
book showed, wherein followed pro omnibus peccatis suis, 
being confounded, would no more dispute of anything, but 
said, except my lord were touched with the same spirit 
wherewithal he was himself, it should not avail to dispute 
with him. Whereunto my lord answered, "If I should say 
likewise to you, and every man to other, then should no man 
labour to bring in again him that once were out of the right 
way .... If your cause be the better why should ye not 
think to win ne ?" 

1 believe the writer does not exaggerate the 
entleness aud reasonableness of Bishop Gardiner 

shown in this reply, and it is a pity that he himself 
did not imitate his uncle's moderation. Probably, 
instead of influencing him thus, ig made him more 
incensed at he arrogan tone, as he considered i, of 
a young man firsg opposing himself to the whole body 
of raditional Church opinion, and then showing him- 
self petulant to such a very gentle monitor. Frith, 
he says, went on to maintain that all the old doctors 

of the Church were on his side, and if any doctor 
could be shown him of a contrary opinion he would 

Hausschein, better known by the Greek 
(Ecolampadius, which he osed himself. 
Isaiah xl. 2. 

translation of his name, 
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acknowledge it as a truth, but yet no article of .faith; 
for Tyndale (as the writer remarks) forbade hm to 
bind the consciences of the people. This eonoession 
gate some satisfaction, especially to Bishop Gardiner, 
who firsg endeavoured to meeg his objection that the 
natural body of our Lord could not be in two places 
a once by observing ghag i was no more w.onderful 
than His passing through shug doors after Hs resur- 
rection---an argumen to which Frith replied tha 
when it was said, '' He came in, the gates being shut, 
it was only meang that He came in late after the gates 
were shut, but was admitted on knocking; also that 
the angel lifted up the stone to let him rise. "Jesu," 
exclaims the writer, "how religiously these men 
handle the Scripture which prattle nothing else but 
Scripture!" On the subject of the angel and the 
atone Bishop Gardiner referred him to St. Anselm 
and St. Jerom.e ; and on the main.question, as he .had 
off,.red to abde by the authority of the ancmng 
Faghers, showed him a passage in a homily of Sg. 
Chrysosgome beginning " Is it bread thou seest ?" to 
whieh he could make no answer. He asked leave to 
have an extrae in writing; which was allowed him. 
Bug next day he was as arrogant again as ever. When 
Bishop Gardiner asked him how he liked tte homily, 
and if he had any further dieulties, he said he had 

slept little since their last communication; and, being 
asked why so, said he had occupied h.imself in prayer 
for knowledge of the truth, and b.emg assured that 
God had heard him, it stood not wth his conscience 

to confess .that faith, for. he knew. it was untrue.. 
The private persuasmns of hs old tutor, Bshop 
Gardiner, being ineffectual, on Friday the 20th June 
te was publicly examined at S. Paul's by Stokesley, 

Bishop of London, who called to him Bis.hops Gardiner 
and Longland (of Winchester and Lincoln) as his 

assessors. Finally they left him to the secular 

powe, r. 
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But what pain they took with him, how fatherly they 
laboured and travailed for the amendment of that un- 
gracious child, and of another also, ' which only for com- 
pany of Frith held the same opinion without grounding 
himself upon any Scripture but Frith's bare word and his 
spirit, wherewith he was himself also possessed, and therefore 
left also with Frith. ()f another heretic also, one Thomas 
Philippes, which was examined the Thursday next ensuing, 
I shall not need to write unto you, for there be other enough 
which both can and I am sure woll advertise you of that 
which was openly done. Wherefore, leaving o write of 
these matters... I shall write what means my lord my 
master used, for that only can I but declare unto you. 
After the body (,f Fith was despaired to have saved the 
soul, which the fool himself regarded not as beseemed, nor 
thought, peradventure, for all his 1,yt, ocrisy, of no life to 
come after this, but only as the heathen do, to live by glory; 
surely, the latter day of my being with him, he said plainly 
that he thought no Saint's soul came in heaven before the 
day of Doom, but in the mean season reposed himself he wist 
not wlmre. And some of his sect say that the soul of our 
Saxiour Christ himself (0 what blasphemous wretches be 
these ) is not yet in Heaven. But malice hath no bounds. 

Bishop 
Gar,liner's 
efforts to 
reclaim 
him. 

After Frith's condemnation my lord sent him a 
chaplain of his " with Rupert,  who on the sixth 
chapter of John declareth the matter so plain, and so 
rejecteth Frith's objections as though it had been 
specially written against him; which author he 
refused, alleging that no learned man did ever refer 
that place to the Sacrament of the altar," and that 
Rupert understood the place amiss. Oa which my 
lord sent the writer to him next day with the third 
tome of St. Chrysostome, where in the 44th, 45th, 
and 46th homilies he refers that passage to the 
Sacrament, and proves by it the bodily Presence 
there. The writer says he showed him only the 
45th, which indeed should have been enough in 

answer to his brag "that no learned man referred 

Andrew Hewet. 
A famous theoloan, abbot of Deutz in the twelfth century. 
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that place to the Sacrament," though Luther is con- 
tent to refer it otherwise. He was surprised that 
:Frith  could utter no more cunning than le did" in 
gheir conference, and, unwilling  to bring ho.me the 
heavy news of desperation," een exceeded his com- 
mission, feeling thag though he was very youn and 
this learning small, Frith's years were many hu.ndred 
mes under the age of the Church more than hs own 
years were under Frith's. I[e accordingly entered 

into a long discussion with him, of which he gives a 
minute account, at lenh defying him to show that 
any man ever held his view before Berengarius. He 
could find none but " one Bertram in Charles's days 
the Great"; but the writer told him 

That opinion which he denieth might be proved unto him to 
have been so well allowed by all learned men, both Catholic 
and heretics, before that Bertram his days that the holy men, 
as St. Ireneus and St. HilaD', both in their disputations had 
grounded themselves upon that point, to confute other 
heresies which himself now denied. Then began he, as it 
had been in a tragedy, to ruffle and cry, "V(hy had not the 
bishops told him this ?" complaining sore that they had 
showed him no such place, so that a man would have thought 
him very sorry that he knew it not before, and desirous to 
know it then; which proved afterward clean contrary. 

The writer reminded him that to whatever the 
bishop showed him he had always put his own gloss, 
as he would have done no doubt in this case. He 
resented this censure, but next day justified it, when, 

having t.he b.ooks brought to him and the passages 
shown, ruth lberty to read as much as he chose, he at 

length "slipped away, saying that they were some- 
what to the purpose, but not so much as I said they 

were." Germain asked him to show what was defec- 

rive in the evidence; and another la, yman whom he 
had brought with him, a gentleman s servant more 
learn.ed than either of them (unless Frith kept more 
learmng in store than he had found him utter), though 
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he too seemed younger than Frith, joined in the 
discussion, asking among other things what first 
moved Frith to reject the old opinion and believe this 
so steadfastly that he would die for it ? Frith rephed 
"that he believed it not, but thought it only more 
probable than t'other part, so that his conscience 
would not suffer him to reprove it"; and he thought 
the bishops very unjust to sentence him as  heretic 
when he "offered himself to be reformed; which he 
performed, nevertheless, never a whit, and miracles 
he showed none." 
He had offered also the first day if Germain would 
show him express evidence of transubstantatmn, "or 
that a sinner did receive the body of Christ," that he 
would acknowledge it for truth. This was to save 
himself when he was unable to answer the passages 
from holy doctors in proof of the corporal Presence, 
insinuating tha only good men received he body of 

Christ by faith, and sinners could not, for at fi.rst he 
had not admitted the natural body to be m the 

Sacrament at all. Yet these things had all been shown 
him before, as in St. Austin's saying that our Lord 
gave the price of our redemption to Judas, etc. Bug 
whenever Germain showed him these places, and asked 
him to keep his promise and acknowledge the truth, 
he only said hag his conscience would no sere him 

so to say. At last they asked him what he meant by 
making promises which he would not keep, and he 

said the matters were not yet plainly showed him. 
After still further conference, as he showed no hope 
but 
of amendment, they prepared to depart, . remained 
to see the end of another man's communmatmn with 
him, and then resorted to him again, not to dispute 

further, but to lament his obstinacy; but it led to a 
new disputation as to what was the Church, whether 
known or invisible, for he said faith was ever preserved 
among the elect. And this, too, is reported at some 
length. The writer ends by hoping that the punish- 
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in ,Iuly  1532. And in England he circulated in MS. 
a book against the Sacrament, the main thesis of which 
was exactly what he ultimately stood to, "that it is 
no article of faith necessary to be believed, under pain 
of damnation, that the sacrament should be the natural 
body of Christ." 
Frith tell us in the preface to a later work that 

this treatise was written at the request of a friend to 
put in writing the substance of a private disputation. 

It was a dangerous thing to do; for the friend, whose 
name is kept a secret, lent it to a London tailor named 
William Holt, who carried it to Sir Thomas More. 
But More also obtained two other copies, which shows 
that either Frith himself or his friend had given them 
secret currency. Now, it was simply an official duty 
with More as Lord Chancellor, however much against 
the u.navowed wishes of his master, to aid in bringing 
heretics to judgment, and hence it was that, in Foxe's 
language, h.e "persecuted" Frith "both by land and 
sea, besetting all the ways and havens, yea, and 
promising great rewards, if any man could bring him 

any news or tidings of him." It was not wonderful, 
therefore, that the quest was by and by succe, ssful, 
and that Frith, just as he was endeavouring to escape 
abroad once mor.e, was arrested and lodged in the 
Towera place, indeed., for political prisoners rather 
than for hcretics, but hs attempt to escape, I presume, 
made it seem the righti place for him. He was gently 
treated, however, and not loaded like other prisoners 
with irons; for the King, I dare say, still looked upon 
him as a man who might do him useful service. The 

Lord Chancellor, on the other hand, set himself the 

literary task of writing an answer to his book, not 
without a feeling that to answer such a book might 
be o gie i furthe.r eurre.ney, for which reason, 
ghough he ag first printed hs answer, he afterwards 

1 About St. James's Day (25th July), according to Stokesley's register 
quoted by Demaus in his Life of Tyndale, p. 330, note. 
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Peculiarity 
of his 
positio. 

suppressed it, and kept it, as Frith had kept his own 
work, in MS. A copy, however, reached Frith in the 
Tower, where, being apparently denied no facilities 
of doing so, he wrote a rejoinder to it. The time at 
last came when he was examined, as we have seen, at 
St. Paul's, condemned and handed over to the secular 
power. While awaiting execution he wrote a letter 
to his friends (which was kept in MS. till it was safe 
to publish it in the reign of Edward VI. ) giving his 

own account of his examination, in which, though 
some points are not unnaturally suppressed, there is no 
real disagreement with that in Germain Gardiner's letter. 
It shows us, however, what Germain Gardiner omits to 
mention, that he was examined for denying purgatory 
as well as transubstantiation; and while he gave reasons 
for disbelief in either doctrine, he adopted the same atti- 
tude as regards boththat is to say, that neither dogma 
should be considered a necessary article of the faith. 
Frith was the first martyr for disbelief in transub- 
stantiation, who defended his view like a scholar; yet 
the position he took up was not at all scholastic. We 
may doubtless agree very well with his conclusion 
that belief or unbelief in such a doctrine cannot be 
vital, else if the Romanists are right Protestantism 
ought long ago to have withered away in spiritual 

decay, while, on the opposite hypothesis, Romanism 
must be gradually losing its hold on civilisation. 
Note probably there is a loss on both sides from sharp 

dogmatic antagonism, which originally was embittered 
by coercion. But the assailants of an old system 

undoubtedly incur a great responsibili.ty, and a man 
should be fortified with the most crushing arguments 

before he arraigns of error doctrines that seem to have 
received the very highest sanction of ecclesiastical 
tradition. Dogmatism is only increased by attaeks 
that c.annot be fully sustained, and a man who did 
not qmte knov his ground, whether to build upon the 

 It may be most conveniently read in Foxe, v. 11-14. 
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Scriptures, on the authority of the Fathers, or upon 
rumple reason, was no.t the man to win the battle o.f 
a purer and more spiritual theology. The Church,  
was felt, mus ve some guidance; it musg teach 
either one doctrine or another. And to say thag it 

should allow a doctrine .like transubstantiation to be 
held in suspense, so as ether to be believed or rejected 
withoug blame, as simply to call upon the Church to 
abdicate all pretension to midanee. 
Nor would Frith himself, to all appearance, hae 
taken up such a seemingly illogical position if he had 
not been warned by Tyndale agains provoking the 

enmity of other heretics like Dr. Barnes, who, being 
a disciple of Luther, held as strongly as any Roman 
Catholic the doctrine of the real corporeal presence. 
It was important to keep the forces of heresy together 
for mutual support; and Barnes, who was otherwise 
a useful ally, would have been turned into an active 
enemy if Frith had openly denounced as erroneous 
the belief that the elements, after consecration, were 

no longer bread and wine. Frith's position, therefore, 
was illogical, and not thag of a clear-sighted divine, 

for he could not afford to lose the sympathy of men 
who, like Barnes, agreed )vigh him at least that the 
Hos as hog to be worshipped. But illogical as he 
was, and unable, apparently, to hold his own in argu- 
ment, he deserves none the less sympathy on that 
account, for the deepes convictions of the heart fail 

often to justify themselves in the arena of the schools. 
A negative belief, indeed, cannot be so valuable as a 
positive one, where the positive one is pure and real, 
but clearly it can only plead for a generous toleration 
in the face of overwhelming authority. Frith had 
been.trying to undermine the received Christian 
doctrine without beina p pre ared fully to ]'ustifv_ the 
attempt, and the discussion seems to have proved 
that the real foundation of his oa particular view 
was merely rationalistic. 
VOL.  2 E 
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Now, the human reason has its province, even in 
matters .of the fait.h, bu.t it cannot be expected to 
learn wth ready mtelhgence the deep truths of 
Revelation. These must be accepted humbly in the 
first insanee and thought out by slow degrees. 
Rationalism consists only in scouting paradoxes 
which are really the fruig of the fullesg reasoning, 

and, however plausible and triumphant .for a .ti.me, 
it always loses itself in the end forgets ts original 
bass, and tries to estabhsh tself on new ounds 
which are equally untrustworthy. True orthodoxy, 
on the oher hand, maintains its place from age to 
age ghrough hosts of varying philosophies, simply 
because ig is the mos essential philosophy of all. 
That transubstantiation is paradoxical to the natural 
reason is not in itself a sufl3eient argumeng againsg 
ig, for as much may be said of the two eag doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. But the 
eommon sense of the world is eonseious thag without 

these two eat doctrines the whole meaning of the 

Chris.tian revelation . is lost ; we can .no .longer 
explain even the existence of Christianity n the 

world, or what it was Christ died for. Here, how- 
ever, we have a doctrine which a very large part of 
the Christian world hold to be unreasonable, if not 
absolutely unthinkable; and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it has been held persistently, or held 
in a like sense during the first fifteen hundred years 
of the Christian era. For I presume those quotations 
from the Fathers which confounded Frith would not 
be held by any well-read Protestant divine to show 
that the same doctrine is to be found on this point in 
St. Paul, in the Fathers, and in the decisions of the 

Council of Trent. To believe it, indeed, requires the 
acceptance in things physical as well as spiritual of 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages. It musg still be 
professed, of course, by all who would hog be excluded 
from the Roman Catholic communion; ig had go be 
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professed at one time by all who would avoid the 
stake. But truth is unforced and justifies itself con- 
inually, not only ithout, but against external 
coercion. 
"It would overcharge any story," writes Foxe,  to 
reeie the names of all them that during those bitter 
days before the coming of Queen Anne (i.e. Anne 
Boleyn), either were driven out; of the realm, or were 
eas out from their goods and houses, or brought to 
open shame by abjuration." The reader, I trust, has 
now seen why the persecution was particularly', bitter 
during hose few years before the coming of Queen 

Anne; and I hope I have done justice to the story of 
the two principal victims at least. Of the hosts of 
abjurations durin the same period it would be hope- 
less to say much. Foxe himself only gives an 
imperfect atalogue of those in the diocese of London. 
Of the martyrs during "those bitter days" Frith and 
Hewet were the last;indeed, their actual burning 
took place more than a month after Anne Bole)na's 
coronation. So, "the comin of Queen Anne" cer- 
tainly made a difference. It vas qite another s.et of 
martyrs that were to be persecuted now, and nth a 
far more ferocious persecution, under new Acts of 
Parliament intended simply to destroy obedience to 
the See of Rome. 



CHAPTER IV 

MARTYRS FOR ROME 

HENRY VIII. married Anne Boleyn secretly on the 
25th January 1533. She was crowned as Queen on 
Whitsunday, 1st June. Between these dates, on 23rd 

May,. Cran.mer had given sentence that the King's 
marrmge wth Katharine of Aragon was invalid, and 
on the 2:Sth he had held a secret investiga.tion which 
was declared to have proved the vahdty of his 

marriage to Anne Boleyn. Such was the final result 
of years of protracted scheming, not so much to 

gratify the King's .lust, which was already satiated 
long before he married Anne, as to redeem the pledge 
by which he had won her, and still to keep her to 

himself. How fst things had moved, even in the 
course of two brief years! The acknowledgment of 
the King as Supreme Head. of the English Church 
extorted from the clergy m 15g l, with the poor 
qualifieagion,  as far as the law of Christ allowed," 
and the 'Submission" of 15132, by which they 
promised to enact no new canons without lieenee, had 
already destroyed the old autonomy of the Church, 
and made hopeless any denunciation of evil in high 
places, ev.e.n by the mosg inde.i)endent class of the 
King's subjects. The next thing was to eu them 

off from any spiritual help from abroad. At the end 
of the year in which Anne was proclaimed Queen, the 

King having been excommunicated by the Pope as 
soon as the news reached Rome, it was decided that 

42o 
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CH. IV 

So we are informed by Maurice Chauncy, himself 

a member of that brotherhood, who wrote an account 
of these proceedings many years afterwards.  The 
convent naturally rejoiced to see their head restored 
to them, but the prior warned them they were by no 
mean.s free. from daner m the future. Our hour," 
he sad, "s not yet come." For the present he hoped 
the convent would do as he did; but he had a fore- 

boding in a dream that within a year he himself would 
be sent back to that prison from which he had just 
been liberaged, ghere to finish his course. Meanwhile 
ghey should endeaour to lie gogegher as long as 

possible without giving offence to God. Presently 
they were visited by two creatures of the King, 
Roland Lee, who had just been made Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and Thomas Bedyll, clerk of 
the Council, who came to take their oaths, now that 
the prior and procurator had agreed to be conformable. 
Yet even the prior's exhortations, apparently, could 
not persuade the whole convent to do like himself. 
Only four of the monks joined with him and the 
procurator in taking the oath, though eight other 
persons, described as servants and dwellers within 
the house, were content to follow their example. The 
rest of the brethren still remained reluctant; and to 

conquer their obstinacy, on the 6th June Bishop Lee 
returned, with Sir Thomas Kitson, Sheriff of London, 
in his company, and a body of armed men at their 
heels, go gake all into eusgody who sgill refused the 
oath. his, joined to ghe prior's advice, eomplegely 
segtled the maer. All the remaining breghrento 
gh.e number of ninetee. priests, ghree, professi not in 
prmsgs' orders, and ghteen converszeonsented to 

be sworn to the form of words proposed to them, with 

Visited by 
Roland Lee 
and 

1 ,, Persuasum est eis per quosdam probos et doctos viros, illam non esse 
licitam causam mortis infli.endee; quibus auditis, sub coithme, regime 
annue.runt ,j, ussioni, sicque dimissi domum redierunt, quos admodttm 
suscepmus (Historia Aliquot Martyrum Anglorum, 90. Edited by Father 
Doreau). 
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deprive the K. ing, Queen, or their heirs, of any of their 
ttles--the ttle of Supreme Head of the Church, of 
course, includedor to keep any castles or fortresses 
against the King (which some:: his nobl.es ce.rtainly 
would have been very. glad do, eonsdermg the 
eourse he was now taking), or go withhold from him 
his ship,s artillery., or munitions of war. No rihg, of 
saneguary, moreover, was to be allowed for any of 
these greasons. So strong were the measures the 
King felt neeessary o the recognition of Anne Boleyn 
as Queen, and the exelusion of any effectual censure 
h" 1" " lp d'g 
on IS ecc eslastlca rocee in s. 

In February 1535, therefor.e, the great crisis came, 
and every one had to consider whether he would 
acknowledge the King's supremacy over the Church 
to preserve his life, or to maintain his loyalty o 
old spiritual head of Christendom ag ghe eosg of life 
itself, for there was no alternative left. Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More were already in the Tower 
awaiting examination on this very point, bu ghey 
were not to be called to account so soon as the 
Carthusians. Prior Houghtoa and his brethren pre- io 
pared for the worsg. The prior ordered three days of oto 
and his 
solemn exercises. The first day was to be one of 
general confession, each .monk choosing a eonfessor 
for himself out of he priests in the eonven, to all of tu ,ot. 
whom he gave a faeulty of full absolution. Nexg day 

was to be a day of mutual reconciliation. The third 
day they would celebrate a mass of the Holy Ghost 
for grace go enable them to fulfil His will. On the 
second day the prior himself led the example of 
humility after, an impressive sermon, kne.eling firsg 
before the semor monk and asking his forgiveness for 

any excesses or offences towards him of which he 

mi.ght have been. guilty in heart, word, or act, on 
whmh the other dd the same to him. The prior then 
proceeded in like manner through the first, and then 
through the second choir, desiring pardon of each 
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bIo more, apparently, was to be got from Father 
Houghton at least. But the two country priors, 
Laurence and Webster, were called before Cromwell 

at the Rolls on the 20th April in presence of the 
King's almoner, Edward Foxe, Dr. John Tregonwell, 
Thomas Bedyll, now Archdeacon of Cornwall, Richard 
Riche., the King's solicitor, and Ralph Sadler, who 
was, fifgy years later, the custo.dian of Mary 
Queen of Seos. One single question was put to 

them, whether they, or either of them, would be 
content to obey the King as Supreme Head under 

Christ of the Church of England according to the 
statute; and they both answered that they could 
not consent to do so, or believe that he was so in 

fact. The reply was witnessed by those pr.esent, and 
attested by a notary named John ap Rce, after- 
wards an active ageng in the royal visitagion of the 

monasteries.  
There was but one issue possible after this. A 

law had been passed in Parliament which, as these 
men considered, t was not compe.tent for Parlia- 
ment to pass; and to f,rbear to put t into execution 

because conscientious scruples were expressed would 
have stultified all that was done. There were very 
few, probably, who had nog conscientious scruple.s, 
though he many were conteng to leave the responsi- 
bility ith the King, who, with Cromwell as his 
agent, was the only one greagly interested in seeing 
ig carried out--unless, indeed, we exeepg Anne Boleyn 

to have been held at the Rolls. But Chauncy distinctly reports it as having 
taken place at the Tower:--"Ad quos, cure per unam septimanam ibi 
detenti fuissent, ipse (Cromwell) cure multis aliis ex Consiliariis Regis 
devenit, propositurus eis decretum Parliamenti," etc. It seems only to have 
been the Priors of Bevall and Axholme that were examined at the Rolls. 
1 I, etters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the t'wign of t[enry VIII., 
vol. viii. No. 565. This work, published under the direction of the ]Iaster 
of the Rolls, will hereafter be cited as Z. P. with the Nos. of the volume 
and the letter added. Thus the reference would be in the present case Z. P. 
viii. 565. Where a volume is in two or more parts the number of the part 
will ..be given in a smaller roman numeral after that of the volume, thus: 
XlI. 11. 
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Dr. 
lynolds 

tried with 
the Car- 
thusians 
and others. 

A far more notable man than either Hale or Feron 

was also to be brought to trial along with the 
CarthusiansDr. Richard Reynolds, a Bridgettine 
monk of the great monastery of Sion, eminent alike 
for his learning and for his holiness of life. Pole, to 

whom he was personally known, says that he was 
the only monk in England who was versed in the 
three languages (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, of course) 
in which all liberal learning waa contained.  To this 
may be added ghe testimony of a foreigner somegimes 
supposed to be Erasmus (ghough he professes to have 
visited England in the suite of Cardinal Campeggio, 
which Erasmus certainly did hog), thag he was a man 

.of angelic o.countenance, of angelic spirit, and of sound 
judgment. He, too, though he protested that he 

meant no malice to the King, had refused to acknow- 
ledge him as Supreme Head of the Church of England, 
or to deny thag the Pope was head of the Universal 
Church.  He and the three Carthusian priors with 
Hale and Feron were all broughg to trial together ag 

Westminster Hall on Wednesday the 28th April, and 
all pleaded not guilty. Next day.. Feron and Hale 
both withdrew thag plea and pleaded guilty; on 
which Feron was pardoned three days later, bug Hale 
was left o abide the severigy of the law. The real 
heroes, however, were Reynolds and the Carhusian 
priors, againsg whom careful measures had been 
already taken to bring them within the scope of he 
new gyrannieal law. On the Monday before the grial 
(April 26) they were isited in ghe Tower by agents 
of the King (probably Cromwell himself was of the 
number) and urged to show hemselves conformable ; 

 L. P., x. 975. 
o. ,, Renaldus monachus Brittensis, ir angelico vultu et angelico 
spiritu, sanique judicii : quod ex illius colloquio comperi, quum in comitatu 
Cardinalis Campei versarer in Anglia" (G. Covrinus Nucerinus at the end 
of More's Latin IVorks, p. 349 (Frankfort, 1689)). Chauncy's description of 
Reynolds is pretty nearly the same : "Vir angelico vultu, omnibus atiosus 
et spiritu Dei plenus" (Hist. ,4liqwt Martyrum, 22). 
3 L. P., vxl. 565 (2), 566. - 
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but they were one and all steadfast in their .reply, 
declaring: " The King our Sovereign Lord s not 
Supreme Head in earth of the Church of England. 
This declaration was enough for the purpose of he 

prosecution; and on the very next day a precept 
issued from the justices of a special commission whiich 
had been constituted on the 23rd, commanding the 
Constable. of the Tower to bring them to their trial 
ag Westminster on the morrow, Wednesday the 28th. 

A the trial Reynolds was asked by Chancellor Audeley 
why he persisted in an opinion against which so many 
lords and bishops in Parliamen and the whole realm 
had decreed. He replied: 'I had intended to 
imitage our L,rd Jesus Chrisg when he was ques- 
tioned by Herod, and not to answer. But since you 
compel me to clear both my own conscience and that 

of the bystanders, ,I say. that !f we wish to maintain 
opinions by proofs testmon), or reasons, mine will 

be far stronger than yours, because I have all the 
rest of Christendom in my favour,--I dare even say, 
all this kingdom, although the smaller part holds 
with you, for I am sure the larger part is a hear 

of our opinion, although outwardly, partly from 
fear a,,nd partly from hope, they profess to be of 
yours. On this Cromwell demanded of him that he 

would declare, under the severest penalties, wh they 
were who held wih him. He replied, " All good 
men of he kingdom." And he added: 'As to 
proofs of dead witnesses, I have in my favour all the 
General Councils, all ritten authorities, holy doctors 
of the Church for the las fifteen hundred years, 
especially St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augnstine, 
and St. Gregory; and I am sure that when the King 
knows he truth, he will be very ill pleased, or rather 
indignant, ag certain bishops who have given him 
such counsel."  
He was ordered to say no more but merely to 

x L. 1'., viii. 661. 
VOL. I ,o F 
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reply to the question why he had, against the King's 
authority, maliciously counselledmany persons not to 
be of the King's opinion. From the first, he solemnly 
protested he had never declared his opinion for 
malice against the King or any other person, unless 
it was asked .him in confession, when he could, not 
refuse. " It s true," he added, "I am much grmved 
that the King should be i.n such error. Therefore I 
have never said it in pubhc, nor have I ever spoken 

of it, except as I have said above; and if I had not 
done so I would do it now, because I am so bound to 
God and my conscience;and in this I do not mean 
to offend God, or the Prince, or any one." Here he 
was ordered peremptorily to hold his tongue, and 
he merely added: " Since you do not wish me to 
speak further, then judge me according to your law." 
There were two systems of law, and as to secular law 
Reynolds felt that he could only submit to it. When 
the sentence was pronounced upon him, he calmly 

said,. "This s a judgment of ths world, and prayed 
the judges, considering that he had been eight days a 

prisoner, that he might be allowed two or three days 
more to prepare for his end. The judges replied that 

it did not lie with them, but with the King, to dis- 
pense such a favour; and he only remarked, "I trust 

to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 

living" (Ps. xxvii. 13).  
Tle three Carthusian priors were no less constant. 

On the 28th, when all the prisoners pleaded Not Guilty, 
the jury deferred giving a verdict, and next day dis- 
cussed the matter all day among them.elves whether 
they could really find such men guilty of transgress- 
ig ghe law. In the evening Cromwell, fearing hat 
they would aegually return a ve.rdiet of acquittal, 
seng to know the reason of their long delay, and 
what they intended to do. They told the messenger 
that they did hog dare to pronounee such holy men 

1 /. p., VIII. 661, compared-with Hist_..41iquot:Martyrun,, pp. 24, 25. 
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being handed over to the secular power. But nothing 
of the kind was done in this case. The men .wo.re 
the habits of their orders, sacerdotal or monas.tc, m 
their rough journey to the gallows.  The existence 
of Canon law or Church law side by side with the 
law of the land was henceforth to be ignored, and a 
brutal secular despotism was to govern without re- 
straint all the King's subjects in all manner of causes. 
At least so it must have seemed when the Church 
itself was fettered by the new doctrine of Supremacy, 
to be enforced at the cost of the noblest blood in 
England. 
Barbarous, moreover, as the customary punish- 
men t was in cases of treason, special pains were taken 
in this case to aggravate its horrors. After they had 

reached .the gallows, the martyrs were hanged, cu.t 
down ahve, taken to another place, set upon their 

feet and stripped of their clothes. They were then 
disembowelled, and their bowels were burned before 
their eyes while they still breathed. Each victim in 
turn witnessed the horrid butchery of his predecessor 
in suffering; yet each awaited his own turn un- 
mowed, without a sign of fear in face, words, or 

gesture. In. stril.)ping them the executioner came 
upon the hair shrts worn by nearly all of them, 

which he had received orders not to remove like their 
other garments to facilitate the stroke of the sword. 
He accordingly had to strike hard and repeated blows 
to cut through this obstacle, and hack their bodies 
even worse than they would otherwise have been 
mangled. The Turk himself, as Pole remarks, was 
"kind in comparison witl Henry VIII.; for he not 
only tolerated the monks of Athos but commended 
himself to their prayers when he went to war. Pole 
might have added that even the executioner was 

sc.ar.cely so brutal as his sovereign; for, before his 
wctlms mounted the ladder, he knelt before Prior 

Hist. Alicluot Martyrum, p. 27. 
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BK. II 

How 
Bishop 
Fisher 
first gave 
otIenee to 
the King. 

that he was eer off his guard against the mo.ral 
dangers of the tame; and he was even now preparing 
to meet the trial that awaited himself with a heroism 
not inferior to that of the men whom he felt that 
he would fain have accompanied to Tyburn. He, 
indeed, had been preparing for years past, and so had 
his friend and fellow-sufferer, Bishop Fisher, of whose 
story during the last few years we have now some- 
thing to say. 
There is much in common, indeed, though with 
some diflerenees in the story of the troubles of these 
two martyrs. They were certainly the two men 
whom the King and Anne Boleyn regarded as the 
chief obstacles in the way of the general recognition 

of their marriage. But Fisher had excited the King's 
indignation at an earlier period than More. During 
the trial of the Divorce cause before the legates he 

had got up and said that at a former audience the 
King had declared his only anxiety to be to have 
justice done and to be relieved of his scruple of 
conscience, for which object he would gladly welcome 

any light that either the judges, or any one e!se 
could throw upon the case. On ths, the Bishop sad, 
he felt bound to speak, not only by loyal duty but 
even for the salvation of his om soul, and tell the 
King what was the result with him of two years' 
eare, ful study of the question. He atrmed that the 
King's marriage with Katharine was valid and could 
be unloosed by no power, human or divine. For 

this opinion, he said, he was ready to lay down his 
hfe; for John the Baptist had considered ig impos- 
sible to die more nobly than in a cause of marriage, 

and marriage was not so holy then as it had since 
become by the shedding of Christ's blood. He then 

han.ded in a book which h.e had written upon the 
subject. The Court was qmte unprepared for ths; 
but Fisher, having led the way, was followed by 
Bishop Standish of St. Asaph, and Dr. Ligham, Dean 
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have been bold enough thus to attack any member of 
the Upper House at all without prompting from 
some high quarter will not be readily entertained by 
any careful student of the actual working of the 
Constitution in past times; and we shall find pretty 
strong evidence, hereafter, of the way this particular 
House of Commons was moved to address the King 
when the King himself was particularly anxious that 
they should make a complaint to him. So it can 
hardly be a matter of doubt that.this s.trange re- 
monstrance was prompted by tte tmg Mmself, and 
partly for personal reasons of his own. How exactly 
it suited his purpose and how skilfully he made the 
most of it we see plainly enough in the sequel, as 
described by the same pen : 

The King was not well contented with the saying of the 
Bishop, yet he gently answered the Speaker that he would 
send for the Bishop and send them word what answer he 
made, and so departed again. After this the King sent for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and six other bishops, nd for 
the Bishop of Itochester also, and there declared to him the 
grudge of the Commons. To which the Bishop answered 
that he meant the doings of the Bohemians was for lack of 
faith, and not the doings of them that were in the Common 
House; whicl saying was confirmed by the bishops being 
present, whicl had lim in great reputation; and so by that 
saying the King accepted his excuse, and therefore sent word 
to the Commons by Sir William Fitzwflliam, knight, treasurer 
of tis household;which blhd excuse pleased the Commons 
nothing at all.  

Our knowledge of the whole incident, it may be 

observed, is d::-ived from. prejudiced source, unless 
we may use a corrective a later account of the 
Bishop's speech in the old Life of Fisher lately edited 
anew by a learned Bollandist.  The chronicler Hall, 

whose words we have been quoting, is certainly as 
obsequious to the King as any member of that 

1 Hsll, as above. 2 Van Ortroy. 

See above. 
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Convoca o 
tion and 
the 
Supremacy. 

privy councillors, who informed them that the King 
required certain clauses inserted, the first and most 
important of which reeognised him as " Protector and 

Supreme Itead of the ngnsn Church and Clergy, 
while the fourth spoke of a general pardon for their 
gransgressions againsg the pC.hal lawsthe very thing 
which hey had been so anxmus hOg to confess. 
The demand simply amounted o thisghag they 
were to 1,1a.ee themselves entirely a he King's mercy, 
renouncing (a leas by implication) even hag degree 
of independence which they had always enjoyed in 
heir ability to appeal on high questions o he 
Pope's decision. It was a breach with all pas 
tradition and tte repudiation of an authority believed 
by many, probably by nos people, to be divine. 
Even by the mos houghtful men i was undoubtedly 
-.o regarded; while on the other hand, taking i only 
as a part of the policy of the whole Western Church 
o recognise a supreme authority at Rome, there was 
every retson to fear thag religion and the commonweal 
would equally suffer by the isolation of a kingdom 
which had t?ubliely easg off hag authority. The 

clergy in Convocation were .severely tried. This was 
the point on whicl the Kng was really the most 

urgent. Some other points he actually had to give 
up, a result which apparently was mainly due to 

Fisher's opposition. Even in this ma.tter, after the.y 
had debated it at three separate sttings, he dd 

somewlat moderate his demand, sending a message 
by Viscount Rochford, Anne Boleyn's brother, that 
the Convocation might, if hey pleased, insert the 
vords post Deum afte, r Supremum Caput. But 
though ghe message was peremptory that no further 
discussion of he King's demand would be allowed, 

Convocation refused to concede the title even in this 
guarded form. Archbishop Warha.n, who presided, 
however., suggested anogher reservamn, and thag ghe 
words should run: "of he Church and Clergy of 
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Submission 
of the 
clergy. 

How the Commons acted on the cue thus given them 

is sufficiently shown by the fact that a further answer 
from the clergy was extracted, which emboldened the 
King to press them further still, luying before them 
thre, e articles, by which they were to give awy entirely 
their rght o- making ordinances fo.r the Chu.r,;h. 
Bishop Fisher was apparently very ill at the tme, 
but the Convocation in this great crisis sent  deputa- 
tion to confer with him t his own house. Finally 
the clergy succumbed and delivered in their "Sub- 
mission."  Three dys before this result was achieved, 
Chapuys, the Imperial ambassador, writes in anticipa- 
tion of it: "Churchmen will be of less account than 
shoemakers, who have the power of assembling and 

making their own statutes."  But the King's xfiew 
was that the clergy had hitherto been only half his 
subjects,  because the bishops took an oath to the 
Pope as well as to himself. He intended henceforth 
to be quite uncontrolled, even by monitors whose duty 
it was to proclaim the principles of right and wrong. 
Fisher, nevertheless, within about three weeks 

after the submission of the clergy, was bold enough 
to preach in favour of Queen Katharine, and shut the 
mouths of all who would have advocated the divorce. 
That he incurred risk of imprisonment or injury by 

doing so was no secret to any one. * Next year, 

accordingly (153.3), came new troubles, for the King 
was now determined to push matters forward. The 

death of Warham in August had enabled him to fill 
the see of Canterbury with a serviceable instrument 

in Cranmer, hitherto chap.lain to the Boleyn family, 
who, though appalled at hs own elevation, could not 

refuse it. The King married Anne secretly in January. 
Parliament met again after prorogation in Fbruary, 
and in spige of an intimation to him and two other 

Hall, pp. 784-5, 788. 
L. P., v. 1013. 
Hall, p. 788. 
Chapuys to Charles V., 

21st June 1532, in L. P., v. 1109. 
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The Bill of 
Attainder. 

Bishop 
Fisher. 

I am not concerned here to tell the whole story of 
this unhappy maid. She threatened the King once 
to his own face with the vengeance of God if he 
married Anne ; but it would seem that her importance 

in his eyes was chiefly as a means of discovering how 
many had spoken to her or sympathised with her 
opinions. Many arrests were made a month after her 
examination before Cranmer; paper were searched, 

and the Attorney-General did his best to implicate 
as many people as possible.  A great case of con- 

spiracy was to be made out, but the accused were 
not brought to trial. A Bill of Attainder in Parlia- 
meng in the spring of 1534 was a much simpler 

process. 
We come now to the period when the story of 
Bishop Fisher's troubles has most in common with 
those of Sir Thomas More; for they were both at 
first included in the Bill of Attainder against the Nun 
of Kent and her adherents. The Bishop had fallen 
seriously ill before Advent, and was obliged to write 

to Crom.well for leave of absence from Parliament in 
the sess.on which began on the 15th January 1534. 
A fortnight after tha date he was still suffering from 
a distressing cough which began with a .fever, and 
from swollen legs and feet which gae hm serere 

pain and made travelling quite impossible. There 
was no dilliculty about his excuse, for the King him- 
self_ had_ intimated not only to him.. but to Bisho 
Tunstall and several others who were likely to oppose 
his wishes, t.hat they had better stay away. Neither 
royal promises nor menaces were spared to keep 
Parliament in thorough discipline. But the Bishop's 
weak health did not protect him from bullying letters 
from Cromwell accusing him of unkind feelings to- 
wards the King; which grew all the more c.ensorious 
when he endeavoured to defend himself, nsomuch 

1 /,. p., vL 1145, 1149, 1169, 1460, 1464-71. Compare also, as to 
the prosecution was got up, Nos. 1369, 1370, 1381, and 1382. 

the way 
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More and 
the Bill. 

Indeed, it is to be feared that in some things she had 
not been truthful, though the case against her is not 

so strong that much might not be said to weaken it, 
were it not that Sir Thomas whose good 
More, . . .opinion 
of her at first, made allowance for the possbxhty of a. 
g.ood many hes being told of her, was finally con 
wnced of her dishonesty, a Her confession, however, 
was a great matter for the King's purpose. Those 
who had actually favoured her were included in the 
bill as conspirators, and those who had ever lent an 
ear to her, even if they had done no more, were also 
included as guilty of misprisionat least, when they 
were men like Fisher and More, whose known dislike 

of the King's divorce from Katharine had a spe.cial 
influence from their high position and unbending 
integrity. In his censorious letters to Fisher, Crom- 

well shamefully insinuated that matters would have 
been easier for the Bishop if 'he had submitted to the 
King and besought his pardonthe very course 
which the King, no doubt, desired in order to make 
out that he was guilty by his own confession. But 
Fisher was not the man to accuse himself unjustly, 
and he wrote to the assembled Lords in Parliament 
stating his own case and requesting that he might be 
heard in his own defence or some one for him.  
More's name also was included h the Bill of 
Attainder on account of his communications with the 
Nun. On learning the fact he wrote to Cromwell  
expressing surprise, as he had given full explanations 

1 i. 9., vii. 287. 
2 L. P., vtt. 240. 

3 Shortly before hearing it, he had been obliged to write to Cromwell to 
show his innocence on another point. At Christmas 1533 the Council had 
put out a "book of articles" in justification of the King's second marriage 
(see L. P., vI. p. 634 ; vii. 1), and it was reported that More had written an 
answer to it and given it to Rastell to print. He denied that he had sent 
any book to press since the " book of articles" had appeared. What gave 
rise to the suspicion was that his last book printed by Rastell, which was in 
answer to "a nameless heretic" (really Tyndale) on "the Supper of the 
Lord," had been post-dated by the printer 1534, though really printed off 
before Christmas. See More's zEnglish It'orks, p. 1422. 
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in former letters and desiring to have a copy of the 
bill that he rnigt declare his truth to the King him- 
self as he was confident of his innocence.  The King 

declined to give him an audience, but appointed 
tle Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer), the Lord 
Chancellor (Audeley), the Duke of Norfolk, and 
Cromwell to call him ]efore them. 

"At which thne I," writes his son-in-law Itoper, "thinking 
that I had a good and fit opl,ortunity, earnestly dvised him 
to labor to those lords for the help of his discharge out of 
tle Parliament bill. Who answered me he would. And at 
his coming before them according to theh- appointment, they 
entertained him very friendly, willing him to sit down with 
them, which in no wise he would. Then began the lord 
Chancellor to declare unto him how many ways the King 
had showed his love and favor towards him,how fain he 
would have had him continue in his office,how glad he 
would have been to have heaped more benefits upon him; 
and finally how he could ask no worldly honor nor profit at 
Iris Highness' hands that were likely to be denied him; 
hoping, by declaration of the King's kindness and affection 
towards him, to provoke him to recompense his Grace with 
the like again, and unto those things which the Parliament, 
tle Bishops, and the Universities had already passed to yield 
his consent. To this Sir Thomas More mildly made answer, 
saying, 'No man living is there, my Lords, tlat would with He ex- 
better will do the thing that should be acceptable to tim plains his 
]7. , past rela- 
xing s Highness than I, which must needs confess his mani- tions with 
fold goodness and bountiful benefits most liberally bestowed the King. 
on me. Hovbeit I verily hoped I should never lmve heard 
of this matter more, considering that I have from time to 
time alway from the beginning so plainly and truly declared 
my mind unto his Grace, which his Highness ever seemed to 
me, like a most gracious prince, very well to accept, never 
minding, as he said, to molest me more therewith. Since 
which time any further thing that was able to move me to 
any change could I never find; and if I could, there is none 
in all the world that would have been gladder of it than I.' 
Many things more were there of like sort uttered on both 

1 More's English IYorks, p. 1423. The letter to Cromwell, L. P. vii. 287, 
ws evidently one of the former letters referred to, and should have been 
placed earlier in the volume. 
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it me with his own mouth. So th&t I trust, when his Grace 
shall be once truly informed this, and call to his gracious 
remembrance my doings in ghag behalf, his Highness will 
never speak of ig more bug clear me gherein ghoroughly 

himself.' 
"And thus displeasantly departed they. 
Thomas More his boat towards his house at 

Then took Sir 
Chelsea, wherein 

by the way he was very merry; and for tha.t I was _nothin 
sorry, hoping that he had gotten himself dscharged out o[ 
the Parliament bill. When he was landed und come home, 
then walked we twain alone in his garden together; where 
I, desirous to know how he had sped, sad ' I trust, Sir, that 
all is well because that you be so merry.' ' It is so indeed, 
son Roper, I thank God,' quoth he. ' Are you then put out 
of the Parliament bill ?' quoth I. 'By my trothe, son Roper, 
I never remembered it.' ' Never remembered it, Sir ?' said 
I, '& cause that toucheth yourself so ne&r, and us &ll for your 
sake ? I am sorry to hear it, for I verily trusted, when I 
saw you so merry, that all had been well.' Then said he, 
' Wilt thou know, son Roper, why I was so merry ?' ' That 
would I gladly, Sir,' said I. 'In good faith, I rejoiced, son,' 
said he,' that I had given the Devil a foul fall, and that with 
those lords I had gone so far as without great shame I could 
never go back again.' At which words wxed I very sad; 
for though himself liked it well, yet liked it me but u little."  

Such was the spirit of this noble-minded martyr. 
It was clearly impossible to tell the story in other 

words than those of his affectionate son-in-law, ifT: 
King, undoubtedly, was loth to sacrifice More 

could only have got him corrupted, so blandishments 
were used in the first place and threatenings after. 

But all in vain. Sir Thomas had given the Devil a 
foul fall, and was ready to abide the consequences. 
His boldness, however, won the day in this matter 
after all; for though the King, aee.ording o Roper, 
was extremely incensed, and determined that the bill 

should proceed against him, the Lords were no less 
determined that he should be heard in his own 
defence, or that his name should be put out of the 
bill entirely, otherdse the whole bill would be thrown 
 RoI,er's Life of More (Singer's ed.), pp. 78-84. 
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them as usual, to accompany him to his embarkation, 
and he took wth hm none but Roper and four servants 

in the boat. 

"\Vherein sitting sadly awhile" (I again quote Roper's 
own words), "at the last he suddenly rounded me in the ear, 
and said,' Son Roper, I thank our Lord, the field is won. 
What he meant thereby I then wist not; yet loth to seem 
igaorant, I answered, 'Sir, I am therefor very glad.' But, as 
I conjectured afterward, it was for that the love he had to 
God wrought in him so effectually that he conquered all his 
carnal afiction utterly." x 

Even without such solemn preparation, he had been 
facing the inevitable for some time. Once, when in 
company with the Duke of Norfolk, he .Duke.had 
said to him., ' By the mass, Mr. More, i s perilous 
striving with. pn.'nees; therefore I would wish you 
somewhat to mehne to ghe King's pleasure. For, by 
God's Body, Mr. More, Indig,atio Principis 
et." '' Is that all, my Lord ?" answered More. ' Then, 
in good faith, t.he difference between your Grace and 
me is but ths, that I shall die to-day and you 

to-morrow." 

More was the only layman called in before the 
Lords, and he was heard first of all. Bishop Fisher 
was called in later, and, being asked to take the oath, 
desired to see it and consider its language. On con- 
sultation the Commissioners gave him four or fiv 
days to think over it, and he retired to his own 

episcopal residence in Lambeth Marsh, in the custody 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. On the 16th or 

17th s both he and Sir Thomas were brought before 

FLqher 
called on 
to do so. 

 Roper's More, pp. 87, 88. 
- /b/d. p. 86 
3 If we may trust a letter of Chapuys, 
that morning that Fisher and More, and 

dated the 16th April, he had heard 
others also, had been sent to the 

Tower for refusing to swear. But the date may be an error. On the 17th 
John Husee writes to Lord Lisle that Fisher is in the custody of my Lord of 
Canterbury, and More in that of the Abbot of Westminster. But he again 
may have been behindhand in his information. Cranmer writes from Croydon 
on the 17th of their refusal to swear; but this must have been after their 
VOL. I 2 H 
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the Commissioners again, and each separately answered 
that he could not take the who!e oath as .it stood, but 
each was willing, if it would satisfy the King, to swear 
to the same .thing in a different form. It thus 
appeared that t was only the preamble that troubled 
them', and Cranmer, writing from Croydon soon 
afterwards, benevolently urged that it would be a 
great gain to he King's purpose if two such emineng 
men, over-scrupulous as they seemed to be, could be 
gog to swear to the succession aparg from the preamble, 

whicl disp.araged the King's previous marriage and 
the authority of the See of Rome. Cromwell showed 
the Archbishop's letter to the King, who, howeve.r, 
was no to be persuaded. His unfarourable reply s 

attributed by Roper to Queen Anne's "importunate 
clamor," and we hardly do injustice to the upstart 
Queen in believing that he is right. At the same 
time the reasons given by the King to Cranmer against 
the compromise were certainly, from his point of view, 
more weighty than those advanced by the Archbishop 
in its favour. It would encourage others to refuse 
the whole oath, and might be taken "as a confirma- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome's authority," and "a 

reprobation of the kng s second marriage."  
After their several hearings, More and Fisher were, 
each in his turn, conveyed to the Tower. More's 
spirits had not forsaken him. Richard Cromwell, 
the nephew of the King's great minister, Thomas 

Cromwell, had charge of his conveyance thither, a.nd 
advised him to send home his gold chain to his wfe 

or children. "Nay, '" " , 
mr, he said " that I will not; 

second examination, which was followed by their immediate committal to the 
Tower. It must also be noted that, according to Roper,/Iore was committed 
to the custody of the Abbot for four days, which would only be fully expired 
on the 17th, but may have meant from the 13th to the 16th, both days 
included. Bridgett (Life of More, 358) sys his committal to the Tower was 
the result of the King's unfavourable answer to Cranmer's letter, which, 
however, is by no means certain. They were probably in the Tower already 
when Cranmer wrote. 
 L. P., vii. 499, 450. 
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for if I were taken on the field by my enemies I 
woul.d they should somewhat fare the better for me." 
On hs landing he was received by the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and the Porter, .aeeording to custom with 
o   
state prisoners, demanded hs upper garment. Her 
ig is " he said and took off his cap, adding thag he 
was sorry it was no better. ' No, sir," said he 
Forter, I musg hae your gown." When conducted 
by the Lieutenant to his lodging he called his servant, 
John  Wood, o atend on him,--a man who could 

neither read nor write, "and sware him before the 
Iieutenant that if he should hear or see him at any 
time speak or write any matter against the King, 
Council, or the State of the Realm, he should open 
it to the Lieutenant, that the Lieutenant might 

incontinent reveal it to the Council."  
Bishop Fisher could scarcely have taken the matter 
so easily. A day or two fter his committal to the 
Tower he was visited by Bishop Roland Lee, who 
wrote of him to Cromwell as follows :-- 

Pleaseth you to be advertised that I have been with my 
lord of Rochester, who is as ye lef him, tha is o say, ready 
to make his oath for the succession and to swear never to 
mell more in disputation o the validity of the matrimony, 
or invalidity vith the lady Dowager, but that utterly to 
refuse. But as for the case of the prohibition Levitical, his 
conscience is so knit that he cannot put it out from him 
what so ever betide him. And yet he will and doth firmly 
profess his allegiance to Our Sovereign Lord the King during 
his life. Truly the man is nigh gone, and doubtless cannot 
continue unless the King and his Council be merciful to 
him, for the body cannot bear the clothes on his back; As 
knoweth God who preserve you. In haste, scribbled by 
Your own most bounden, 
Roland Co. et Lich. Electus et Confirmatus3 

1 Roper's Life, pp. 89, 90. 
 ]IS. Cott., Cleop. E vi. 165. The writer was confirmed Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield on the 16th April and was consecrated on the 19th 
{Le leve). This letter must have been written after the 16th and before 
the 19th. 
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the oath myself." This sh, could say too. But he 
fther laughed and said that was again like Eve, who 
offered Adam no worse fruit than she had eaten her- 
self. She said she was afraid his resolution would 
bring him into further trouble, for Secretary Cromwell 

had sent him word that th.e Parliament lasted yet (it 
had only been prorogued till November). He thanked 

her, but said he had not left the matter unthought 
on. He had some hope yet that so wise a prince 

would not so requite his long and faithful service. 
But he had counted the possible peril on many a 
restless night, and trusted God would give him 
strenh to take patiently whatever came.  
In one of his own letters to Margaret he writes 
more explicitly how, following the counsel in the 
Gospel, he had co,n, puted the cost beforehand. "I 
counted, Margaret, he says, " full surely, many a 
restless night while my wife slept and weened I had 
slept too, what. peril were possible for to fall to me, 
so far forth that I am sure there can come none 
above. And in devising, daughter, thereupon, I had 
, full heavy heart. But yet, I thank our Lord, for 
all that, I never thought to change, though the very 
uttermost should happen to me that my fear ran 
upon." Margaret feared that he might take a 
different view when it was too late. "Too late, 
daughter Margaret!" he replied; " .I beseech our 
Lord if ever I make such a change t may be too 
late indeed; for well I wot the change cannot be 
good for my soul." s 

It seems that his confinement, after a time, was 
made more st.r!ct, that he was forbidden access to the 
church and vsts from wife and children, and he was 
ch-iven to write letters to his daughter "with a coal,"  
which no doubt means a bit of charcoal or burnt stick. 
This he thought might have been due o a careless 

More's English Works, pp. 1443-46. 
 See Margaret Roper's letter to him. 

 Ibid. p. 1442. 
lbid. p. 1446. 
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tion with which alone that title had with so much 
difficulty been conceded. Then it passed a new Act 
touching the succession, or rather touching the oath 
to be taken, which had not been set forth in the first 
Act, enforcing it as that which was "meant and 
intended at that time that every other the King's 
subjects should be bound to accept." Then came the 
new Act of Treasons, by which all persons who a.fter 
the 1st February following should "maliciously wsh, 
.will, .or .desire, by .'ords or writing, or _.by craft 
magme, n ent, practise, or attempt any bodily harm 
to be done or committed to the King's most royal 
person, the Queen's, or their heirs apparent, or to 

deprive them or any of them of their dignity, title, 
or name of their royal estates, or slanderously and 
maliciously publish and pronounce, by express writing 
or wo.rds, tha the Iing our Sorereign lord should be 
heretm, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the 
crown," or rebelliously hold castles wighin he realm 
agains him, should be guilty of high treason. More 
and Fisher wore not likely to hold castles againsg the 
King or atemp any bodily harm either m him or 

Anne Boleyn; but if after the 1st of February next 
they denied that the King was Supreme Head of the 

Church of E.ngland (which was now one of his titles), 
ghey stood n danger of the new law, and powerful 

noblemen who agreed with them in opinion would 
only have required a little encouragement from abroad 
(if the Emperor would have sent an expedition to 

England to aveng.e the wrongs of his a.unt), not only 
to hold castles against the King but to ad an invading 
army.. This, indeed, was intimated secretly o ghe 
Imperml ambassador with ery strong assurances, 

even in some cases by men of whom the King had 
not the least suspicion.  

1 The Acts are 26 Hen. VIII. e.app. 1, 2, 13. For the intimations to the 
Imperial ambassador see L. P. v1., Pref. pp. ii.-iv., aud the authorities there 
cited. 
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Further, there was an Act of Attainder passed 

against Fisher and some others for having refused the 
oath not then embodied in the statute, and a like Act 

against Sir Thomas More for the same offence.  
In the beginning of the year 1535 active steps 
were taken to enforce the new royal supremacy over 

the Church conferred by Act of Parliament. Thomas 

attorney and solicitor and some others. He was 
asked to take a seat beside them, but declined. Mr. 
Secretary asked him if he had seen the new statutes" 
which he said he had, but, being t prisoner, had taken 
little note of. He was told that the King nd his 
Council desired his opinion of them. He said he had 
hoped that would no h,ve been required of him, as 
he had lways truly declared his mind to his Highness 

Cromwell, the King's secretary, was. made also the 
King's Vicar-General, and n April, as we have 
already seen, ghe Carthusians and others were broughg 
to grial. The day after their sentence, which was he 
last day of the month, the Lieutenant of the Tower 
came and informed More that Mr. Secretary Cromwell o 
wished to speak with him, and More went with him ,,i.it, ,. 
Cromwe] ! 
into  chamber where Cromwell sat with the King's i, the 
Tower ; 

himself and even to Cromwell; but he wished now to 
discharge his mind of ll such matters, and be the 
King's faithful subject without disputing kings' or 
popes' titles. Cromwell told him he thought this 
would not satisfy the King, who was a prince of 
great mercy, even to those who had been obstinate, 
when they submitted themselves; and if More vould 

 (Jspp. 22, 23. In the Act against Sir Thomas More his offences are said 
to date from the first day of May preceding. "And forasmuch as the said 
Sir Thomas More, contrary to the trust and confidence aforesaid, being 
lawfully and duly required, since the first day of May last past, unnaturally 
and contrary to his duty of allegi,nce, intending to sow and make sedition, 
murmur, and grudge within this the King's realm amongst the true, obedient, 
and faithful subjects of the same, hath obstinately, frowardly, and con- 
temptuously refused to make and receive such corporal oath as was ordained," 
etc. Why his refusal to swear is dated only from the first of May does not 
appear. But the whole language of the Act is so monstrously unjust that 
we can hardly infer anything from it. 
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be conformable he might be abroad in the world 
again. More replied that he had now quite deter- 
mined within hxmself to meddle no more with 
worldly matters, but his whole study should be on 
the Passion of Christ and his own passage from the 
world. 
He was dismissed for a while and afterwards ealled 

in again. Cromwell told him that, though a prisoner, 
he was not discharged of his allegiance, and asked 
him !f the. King migh no exae of him t.he things 
contained n the statue on the same penaltms as he 

might of other men. That he would not deny, and 
Cromwell again pressed him to be conformable, as his 
demeanour, probably, made others obstinate. He 
replied that he gave no man occasion to hold any one 
point or other, and gave no man advice or counsel 
therein. He could go no further whatever came; 
bu he was the Kin' 
 s true subject and wished no 
harm to anybody. "And if this be not enough to 
keep a man alive," he added, "in good faith I long 
not to live. And I am dying already, and have, 
since I came here, been divers times in the case that 
I thought to die within one hour. And I thank our 
Lord I was never sorry for it, but rather sorry when 
I saw the pang past. And therefore my poor body is 
at the King's pleasure. Would God my death might 
do him good!" Cromwell said to him in the end 
very gently that no advantage should be taken of 
anything he had said.  
All this More wrote to his favourite daughter, who 
thereupon got leave to visit him again; and it was 
during that interview, which was on the 4th May, 
that Sir Thomas saw from his window Dr. Reynolds 
and the monks of the Charterhouse led out of the 
Tower to execution, when he made the remarks 

already quoted o.n their ,remarkabl. y. cheerful, de- 
meanour. The King and Council, ho ever, evidently 

1 More's lVorks, pp. 1451-52. 
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Council seem to have been considering how best to 
get Fisher first of all within the toils of the law. On 
the l lth June Dr. Thomas Legh, who became next 
year one of the King's principal agents for the visita- 
tion of monasteries and the raking up of monastic 

scandals, with three subordinates, visited the Tower, 
and called the Lieutenant, Sir Edmund Walsingham 
to hear along with them the examination of Fsher's 
servant, Richard Wilson, as to all that he had heard 
his master say in reference to the oath of succession, 
and what his brother Robert had told him of the Act 
of Treasons, what took place when Cromwell examined 

hi.m on the 7th May, and what he said about it in 
private at supper.  Next day the two clerks of the 

Counil, Thomas Bedyll and Richard Layton (the 
latter of whom was Dr. Legh's associate next year in 
the monastic visitation), with some of the same under- 
lings, called the Bishop himself before them and the 
Lieutenant, and examined him upon the same subjects, 
and also upon his connunications with his fellow- 
prisoner, Sir Thomas More.  Again, further interro- 
gations were administered to him on the 14th before 

a somewhat increased number of oificials,  but this 
time the questions were only three in number. First: 
Would he obey the King as. Su.preme Head of the 
Church of Egland ? On ths point he said he stood 

by the answer he had given at his last examination, 

but he promised to write more at length ,ith his own 
hand. Second:Would he acknowledge the King's 
marriage with Queen Anne to be lawful, and that with 

the Lady Katharine invalid ? H.e said he would obey 
the Act of Succession, but desired to be pardoned 

answering that interrogatory absolutely. Third: For 
what cause would he not answer "resolutely" to 
these interrogatories ? He desired not to be driven 
to answer lest he should fall in danger of the 
statutes. 

1 L. 1., VIII. 856. 2 L. P., VIII. 858. 3 L. P., viii. 867. 
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judges had little hope that More and Fisher would be 
spared. Writing to the Empress from Rome on the 
31st, Dr. Ortiz expressed the opinion that before 
Fisher was aware of his new dignity, God Himself 
would hve given him the true red hat, the crown of 
martyrdom.  
The King's Henry, indeed, was intensely exasperated, and, in 
anger, t more fiendish disposition than ever, declared re- 
peatedly that he himself would give Fisher another 
hat, and send his head to Rome to be fitted with that 

of a card!nal. .It is quite clear that the news was, in 
fact, the mmedmte cause of hs sending councillors to 
the Tower to summon the Bishop and More to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, for as yeg neither of them had 
been broughg properly within the meshes of the law.  
_4 papal messenger, if we may trusg an anonymous 
letter of the period, actually carried he hag across 

the .Channel into England, s with a bull to excom- 
mumcate the King if he refused to release the Bishop 
or le.t him wear it.  Vain threat! H.enry eared 
nothing for papal censures, the promulgat.mn of which 

in England was impossible, and what became of the 
hat we do not know. No external influence whatever 

could control the King. Fra.ncis I., the best political 
friend he had upon the Continent, was implored  to 

intercede with him for Fisher, and would willingly 
have done so, but feared he could do little good. 

Henry, he s}id, treated e.ven h!m at times like. a 
subject, and t was almost mposmble to put up wth 
him. But he was obliged to do so, as he could not 

afford .to lose his friendship, s Such a humiliating 
confesmon could hardly have been made by one of the 

two chief sovereigns on the Continent if it had not 
been true;and we may judge from this how little 

 L. P., VIII. 786.  L. P., viii. 876. 
s According to the early biogTapher, however, it was stayed at Calais, the 
King forbidding the Lord-Deputy to let it pass further (Ortroy, 311). 
4 L. P., vI. 791.  /b. Nos. 812, 813. s /b. o. 837. 
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any foreign influence could be relied on to control 

Henry's despotism at home. 
It is recorded by the early biograp.her of Fi.her 
that, on hearing of his creation as cardinal, the King 
despatched 

Mr. Thomas Cromwell, his secretary, to this good father 
in his prison to advertise him what was done, only to the 
intent to know wht he would say to it and how he would 
take it. Mr. Cromwell being cone into his chamber and 
entering into talk with him of many mtters asked at last in 
this manner : "My Lord of ttochester," said he, "if the Pope 
should now send you a cardinal's hat, what would you do ? 
Would you take it ?" "Sir," said he, "I know myself far 
unworthy of any such dignity, that I think of nothing less 
than such matters. But if he do send it me, assure yourself 
I will work with it by 11 the means I can to benefit the 
Church of Chris; and in that respect I will receive it upon 
my knees." Mr. Cromwell making report afterward of this 
answer to the King, the King said again with great indigna- 
tion and spite:" Ye, is he yet so lusty ? Vell, let the Pope 
send him  hat when he will; but I will so provide that 
whenever it cometh he shall wear it on his shoulders, for 
head s]all he have none to set it on."  

The early biographer was certainly not without 
authority for this incident, for Cromwell's visit to the 
prisoner is mentioned in a letter of the papal nuncio 
in France written just after the news of his execution 
reached the French Court at La Fre." Yet the fact 

does not appear amon the numerous details brought 
out by examinations just before Fisher's trial, and it 
s more hkely thag Cromwell used other agents to 
question ghe Bishop in the way required. It appears 
tha the prisoner .aetually received the news from 
George Gold, the Leutenan of the Tower's servant, 
on Saturday the 29h May, and thag he answered 
that "he set as much by that as by a rush under his 
foot." Perhaps he did not at first altogether credit 
the news, for George Gold was no always sober, and 

Van Ortroy, pp. 311, 312.  Z. _P., viii. 985. 
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the authority miaht hve be.en doubtful, but apparently 
George was sermus, and Fsher presently accepted t 
as a fact.  A cardinal !" he exclaimed ; '' then I per- 
eeie ig was hog for noughg thag my Lord Chancellor 
did ask me when I heard from my master the Pope, 
and said thag there was neer man tha had exalted 
ghe Pope as I had."  Efforts were probably made to 
preveng he circulation of the news, for i was only on 
ghe following Saturday, the 5th June, ha i reached 
eorge Whie (probably Edward White, the Bishop's 
brother-in-law, is meant), who had it from William 

Thornton of Thames Street, the purveyor of Fisher's 
diets, who had it from Mr. Thornham, steward to 
Anne Boleyn's father, the Earl of Wiltshire, and also 
from George Gold and John the Falconer.  These 

facts were elicited by the inquiry. 
Already on the 1st June a special Commission of 

oyer and terminer had been issued for the county of 
Middlesex, with a view to the trial of Fisher and of 
three more of the Charterhouse monks whom the 
fate of their prior and his fellow-martyrs, four 
weeks earlier, had not induced to accept the King's 
supremacy. These seem to have been brought before 

Cromwell on the 25th 5lay at his house at Stepney, 
when each of them distinctly declared that he could 

not take the King as Supreme Head in Earth of the 
Church of England under Christ. Having made this 
answer, of course, there was no diNculty in drawing 
up their indictment. They were tried on the l lth 

June, iound guilty, and conde.mned. O.n the 17th, 
Fisher was brought to the Bar m Westminster Hall. 

His indictment was read, in which he was described 

s John Fisher, late of Rochester, c!erk, otherwise late 
Bishop of Rochester. The only thng that was found 
against him was that he had in the Tower of London 
on the 7th May preceding, against his allegiance, 
falsely, maliciously, and treasonably declared, "The 

1 L. P., vIH. 856 (21, 26).  L. P., VHL 856. 
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federates: I reply that I only answered thus con- 
ditionally ;if the statute cut both ways like a 

two-edged sword, how could a man behave so as not 
to incur either danger .2 I do not know how the 
Bishop replied, but if he answered like me ig musg 
have been from the agreement bet.'een us in opinion, 
not because we had ever arranged it between us. B.e 
assured I never did or said anything maliciously 

against the statute, but it may be that this has been 
maliciously reported to the King." 
So far Sir Thomas More's defence was published 
at Paris soon after the news of his death.  But 
there was something else, which probably it was too 
dangerous to publish, even in a foreign country, for 

Francis I. was interested in not allowing too much 

discredit to be heaped upon the doings of his ally, 
King Henry More had still to reply to the charge 
broughg against him by Pdehe, showing that Riehe 

had inveigled him into a conversa.tion in which, not- 
withstanding his previous resolution not to meddle 

with the question whether the King was Supreme 
Head of the Church or not, he virtually said that 
Parliament had no right to make him so. Riche 
swore to the conversation between them in open 

court; and he received a reply such as (happily) was 
never given to any other Solicitor-General in English 
history. " If I were a man, my lords," said Sir 

Tho.mas, "that did not regard an oath, I .nee.tied not, 
as is well known, stand in this place at this time, nor 

in this case, as an accused person. And if this oath 
of yours, Mr. Riche, be true, then I pray that I never 

see God in the face; which I would not say, were it 
otherwise, to win the whole world." 

He then gave in court a true version of their con- 

vers.ation, and said: " In good faith, Mr. Riche, .I am 
sorrier for your perjury than for mine own peril, and 

Riche of 

perjury. 

 Stapleton's account in his Tres Thom is a literal translation from this 
contemporary news-letter. 
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you shall understand that neither I nor no man else 
to my knowledge ever took you to be a man of such 
eredi as, in any matger of importance, I, or any other, 
would a any time vouchsafe to communicate wigh 
you. And. I, as 3o.u kow, of no small wh!le have 
been acquainted wth you and your eonversamn, who 
have known you from your youth hitherto, for we 
lon dwelled together in one parish, where, as your- 
self can tell (I am sorry you compel me so to say), 

you were esteemed very light of your tonoe, a great 
dicer, and of no commendable fame. And so in your 
laouse at the Temple, where hath been your chief 
bringing up, were you likewise accounted. Can i 
therefore seem likely to your honourable lordships 
that I would in so weighty a cause so unadvisedly 
orershoo myself as to trusg Mr. Riehe, a man of me 
always reputed of little troth, as your lordships hare 

hear, so far above .my sovereig-n lord the King or any 
of hs noble councillors that I would unto him utter 
the secrets of my conscience touching the King's 
supremacy, the special point and only mark at my 
hands so long sought for ? A thing that I never did, 
nor never would, after the statute thereof made, 
reveal unto the King's Highness himself or to any of 
his honourable councillors, as it is not unknown unto 
your honours, at sundry several times sent from his 
own person to the Tower to me for none other pur- 
pose. Can this, in your judgznent, my lords, seem 
likely to be true ? And yet if I had so done indeed, 
my lords, as Mr. Riche hath sworn, seeing it was 
spoken but in secret familiar talk, nothing affirming', 
and only in putting of cases, without other displeasant 
.ircumstances, it cannot justly be taken to be spoken 
maliciously; ,and where there is no malice there can 
be no offence.' 

He added further observations shoq_ng how in- 
credible it was that Parliament ever intended by 
this statute to punish by death a man who had no 
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himself, personally present upon the earth, only to 
St. Peter and his successors, bishops of the same See, 

b) special prerogative granted, it is therefore in law 
amongst Christian men insufl3cient to charge any 
oa Christian man. And for proof thereof, like as 
.aof amongst divers other reasons and authorities, he 
Parliament 
na i declared that, like as this realm, being but a member 
againstlaw of thethe and small part of the Church, might not make a pa,r- 
ehch, ticular law disagreeable to the general law of Christ s 
universal Catholic Church, no more .than the city of 
London, being but one poor member m respect of the 

whole realm, might make a law against an Act of 
Parliament to bind the whole realm; so further 

showed he th.at it was both contrary to the laws .and 
statutes of tMs our land vet unrer, ealed, as they mht 
endently perceive in Magna Charta, qod Ecclesia 
A,glicana libera sit, et habeat omnia a 3vra 
integra et illesa, and also contrary to that sacred 
oath which the King's Highness himselL and erer 
other Chrtian prince always with grea solemnit) 
received a the coronations. Mleng, moreorer, 
that no more migh this realm of England reNse 
obeenee o the See of Rome than migh the ehd 
tense obedience to h own natal father. For, as 
St. Paul said o the Corinthians, I have regenerated 
you, my ehen in Christ,' so might St. Gregory, 
Pope of Rom (since by St. Augustine, his messenger, 
we first received the Christian faith), of us English- 
men trN 3 say,  ou are my chOSen, because I ha e, 
under Chest, iven to ,ou everlasting_ salvation (a 
far higher and better inheritance than any carnal 
father can leare to his edren), and by 'regene- 
tion hare made you spiritual ehdren in Chrt.'" 

The Lord Chancellor replied that as all-the bishops, 
universities, and learned men of the kin_dom had 
agreed to the Act t as strange that More alone 
"would so stift3y stand thereat and so vehemently 
argue thereagainst." More answered again that if the 
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remembrance of my end. And, so G.od help me, most 
of all, Mr. Pope, am I bounden to hm Highness that 
it hath please.d him so shortly to rid me from.the 
miseries of thin wretched world; and therefore will I 

not fail earnestly to pray for his Grace both here and 
" "The Kin's leasure is 
also in the world to come. g. I- 
further," said Pope, "that at your execution you shall 
not use many words." "Mr. Pope," he replied, "you 
do well to give me warning of his Grace's pleasure, 
for otherwise at that time had I purposed somewhat 
to have spoken, but of no matter wherewith his Grace 
or any should have had cause to be offended. Never- 

theless, whatsoever I intended, I am ready obediently 
to conform myself t his Grace's commandment; and 

I beseech you, good Mr. Pope, to be a mean to his 
Highness that my daughter Margaret may be at my 
burial." "The King is content already," Pope 

answer.ed, "that your .wife and children and other 
your friends shall have hberty to be present thereat." 

" h ow " " 
0 , h much.beholden, then, returned Str Thomas, 
"am I unto hs Grace, that ungo .my poor burial 
vou.ehsafeh to have so graemus eonsderatmn. On 
akmg leare, Pope could hog refrain from tears; bu 

Sir Thomas said, " Quiet yourself, good Mr. Pope, 
and be not discomforted; for I trust that we shall, 
once in heaven, see each other full merrily, where we 
shall be sure to live and love together in joyful bliss 
eternally."  
We could easily continue quoting from the simple 
narrative of his son-in-law, and no other words could 
be more effective; but the pathos of this noble 
martyr's fate almost blinds us, even while we read. 
o the details of his heroism. Modern readers can 
hardly realise, even as a virtue, the patient submission 
to tyranny which induced him thus, at the last, to 
forbear, delivering_. . . that speech .to .the p.eople at his 
execution, which t had been hs mtennon to utter. 

Roper, pp. 116-17. 
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His last 
moments. 

Insubordination in such. a matter could scarcely have 
injured him then, but t might have created among 
the people more sympathy than the King would have 
found agreeable. "Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man .for the Lordls sake" was a principle 
of deeper sanctity at thag tme than perhaps any one 
would proclaim i now; and, even if felt as it was. in 
pas days, happily there could now be no such oceasmn 
for displaying it. To More the duty of submission 

was plain; even if allowed to speak he would have 
said nothing offensive to Henry VIII. For the King 

had a right to command him in all things where a 
lfigher law did not claim his allegiance; and if the 
King were ever so unjust, he was still an anointed 
kin who ought not to be withstood except for 

conscience' sake, unless his iniquities were such that 
the Pope should declare him deposed. 
Conscious that the trials of life were now over, 
More prepared to meet his fate in the same serene 
tranquillity. He put on his best apparel for the 
scaffold, which the lieutenant advised him to put 
off again, as the executioner, to whom it would go, 
"was but a javell" (a base fellow). " What, Mr. 

Lieutenant," he said, "shall I account him a javell 
that shall do me this day so singular a benefit? 

Nay, I assure you, were it cloth-of-gold I should 
think it well bestowed on him, as St. Cyprian did, 
who gave his executioner thirty pieces of gold." He 
was persuaded, however, to put off the fine garment 
a gown of silk eamlet given him by his friend Bonvisi 
in prisonand put on a gown of friese, and he gave 
the executioner a gold angel. Ascending the scaffold, 
which was shaky, he said to the Lieutenant, " I pray 
you, see me up safe, and for my coming down let me 
shift for m.yself." He then desired the people to 
pray for hm, and to bear witness that he died for 
the faith of the Catholic Church. He would not let 

Peter ii. 13. 
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policy. It is said that he was playing cards when 
the news of More's execution was brought to him, 
and that, glancing at Anne, he said, "Thou art the 
cause of this man's death."  At all events, it was a 
statement of fact. 

 Cresacre ]tlore, p. 287. 
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But they 
could not 
avert a 
revolution. 

communion does. I doubt if it does not harbour even 
more. Above the surface it surely permits a great 

deal more superstitio.n. As to the mere matter of 
belief, Roman Catholics throw the responsibility of 
their credeMa more than we do upon the Church 
and the priesthood; and so, I rather think, their faith 
becomes less lively. Ours may be impaired by more 

plainly uttered doubts and questionings ; but among 
them, for the most part, a mere lifeless assent, or 
acceptance without protest of all that their Church 
teaches, simply kills individual inquiry, and turns 
the conventional assent itself into something very 
like unbelief." 
But, even if the Protestant be justified in thin'king 
thus, he requires some historical justification for his 
religion; and at the outset of the separation from 
Rome, it must be frankly owned, every generous 
feeling goes strongly 4th the heroes and martyrs of 
the old faith. Never was a new principle introduced 

in more revolting form than that royal supremacy 

which has governed the Church of England ever since 
Henry VIIi.'s days. Royal supremacy is, in truth, a 

rather ambiguous doctrine, which has been disliked 
by pious minds down to the preseng day; and even 
if we acknowledge tha it contained within it a hidden 
seed of good to be matured in after ages, we eannog 

pretend that its enforcement at :fhe outset was. a.ny- 
thing bug a wilful destruction the besg existing 

guarantees for public morality. The revolution which 
Sir Thomas More saw impending, and fain would have 
averted, has long since passed through eil and good 

results to results in which, we may fairly trust that 
good predominates over ewl. But it is impossible to 

argue on this account that it was good in its inception. 
Nor even, if we dismiss from consideration the base 
personal motives of the tyrant by whom it was effected, 
can we comfort ourselves truly by the belief that it 
was aided by the enlightened zeal of others for a purer 
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form of religion. For, whatever may be said of the 
ardent heretics who contributed to that revolution, it 
is a great mistake to look upon them as the emanci- 

pat.ors of human thought. Those who so .regard them, 
as t seems to me, alto_ether mistake their character; 
and from this cause, besides other errors, they do 

injustice to the very noblest men of the day. The)" 

seem actually to look upon Sir Thomas More in 
particular, as two diametrically opposite persons 
strangely combinedthe one a humane and liberal- 

Different 
views of 

Sir Thomas 
minded man, honou.rable, learned, enlightened, and .o. 
the ery soul of eqmty ; the other bigoted and cruel, 

a hater and a persecutor of all who differed in opinion 
from the Church. How two such absolutely contrary 
characters could be united in one man is something 
more than a paradox; ig is a moral impossibility. 
Bu, .much as we have said of More already, there still 
remains much to say, and this mystery demands ou 
agention in the firs place. 
The elucidation clearly mus depend upon our 
insigh into the social and religious condition of the 
time. We are far too apg to look upon the Reforma- 
tion as a mere theological change, whereas in truth 
the theological change followed rather in the wake ot 
political and social changes. Disbelief in transub- 

stantiation and purgatory, in the intercession of Saints, 
and in many other doctrines, of course, existed in  
mulgitude of minds long before the sixteenth century ; 
but the mere opinion of a sect was not authorigatie, 

and the judgment of qualifi, ed divines alone com- 
manded respect. Even the dscusson of such matters 

by mere laymen was accounted rash and presumptuous. 
though there was nothing to prevent reverent inquiry 
on. the part of a layman who consulted a competent 
spiritual adviser. The essence of heresy was not 

erroneous thinking--for all men are liable to that-- 
but arrogance, tending to contempt of the decisions 
of learned councils nd the mosg approved judgments 
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tion of order, opposing every lawless attempt to break 
it up or destroy its sanctions. 
Now this was just what all right-minded men did 
in the be.innin- of the sixteenth century, only the 
order which then existed was a dual order, which has 

The dual 
order, in 
long since passed away. There were two separate 
jurisdictions exercised in England as in every othe, r .,,stt. 
country--the one a civil jurisdiction of which 
K_ing was ghe. head; he oher spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical, of which the Pope was the head. As there 

was one faith in all 
theoretically at least, 
matters;and though 

Christendom, so there was, 
one chief ruler in spiritual 
the Greek Church refused to 

acknowledge him, his authority in the West was 
absolutely undisputed till the days of Luther in 
Germany and Henry VIII. in England. Luther defied 
the Pope because, unfortunately, he had been unfairly 
treated by papal authority; but Henry VIII. had no 
such excuse. Towards the King of England no Pope 
had been guilty of injustice, least of all Clement VII. 
His fault was rather in conceding favours which ought 
not to have been conceded, and the King repaid him 
with threats if he would not concede even more. 
Henry, indeed, knew perfectly well that to execute 
those threats would be to endanger the peace and 

quie.t of his own kingdom, but urged on by.a mad 
passmn he would not be withheld from doing so. 
More saw what was at stake, and endeavoured, so far as 
he could, to save even the King from the efl?cts of his 
own recklessness. Bug his chief aim was to save religion 

itself from insult, and public morals and social order 
from being subverted by the perversity of heretics. 
England had no been much troubled wih Luther- 
anism,  and sporadic eases of other heresies were not 

 "Hitherto, blessed be God," writes Lee from Bordeaux to Henry VIII. 
on the 2nd December 1525, "your realm is safe from infection of Luther's 
sect, as for so much that although any, peradventure, be secretly blotted 
within, yet for fear of your royal Maiesty, which hath drawn his sword in 
God's cause, they dare not openly avow."--ltlS. Cott.,Vespasian ( iii. 211-12. 
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right worshipful friend" of More's had sent to him 
a secret-sure friend of hs, wth certain credence 
to be declared to him touching the way ignorant 
people were calling in question many matters which 
were really beyond doubt. More in reply gave his 
mind on the subject to the messenger by word of 
mouth, and thought at first that was enough. But 
after the messenger was gone it struck him that their 
conversation had embraced so many subjects of high 
importance that it would be difficflt to repeat even 
the substance of it all from memory, and he thought 
it safer to write out his own report of it for his 
friend's use. This he did; but even then found that 
he had not got rid of the business, for he learned 
that "divers copies" were taken of what he had 
written, and one was even sent oversea, where he was 
afraid that heretics and apostates might print it, 
maliciously changing his words to the worse. ter 
that, if he endeavoured to expose the alterations, 
they would probably say he had corrected his own 
writing on the sight of theirs. So he was driven to 
the necessity of putting the book in print himself. 
This he had done, moreover, after consulting others 
whose judgment he esteemed, whether it was desirable 

to. s.uppress particular passages; and where, th.eir 
opmon wus divided he took that of the majority. 
So delicate a business did it seem to him to answer 
popular objections to things which the Church 
approved. 
Now, although no one was more skilful than Sir 

Thomas More in manufacturing  fictitious fl'amework 
for many valuable thoughts which mght have been 
set forth in a fictitious conversatiOn, oIr dO not think 
we ought .,to regard the present work the prologue 
just described from such a point of view. The story 
of the messenger, perhaps, looks artificial, but as a 
work of art we should not commend so much elaborate 

detail; while on the other hand, taking it as simply 
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true in al! these .points, it constitutes just what the 
author ewdently intended, a perfect justification of 

the whole publication. This, no doubt, is a view that 
cannot be realised without some reflection in an age 

of absolute literar.y freedom. But such freedom was 
yet unthought ot, and the general feeling, even of 

the pious and thoughtful, was that the liberty of the 
Press in these matters was a nuisance. Questions on 
which individual men would formerly have taken 
counsel with divines were now insidiously sown 
broadcast, and the authority of the clergy was decried 
in numerous pamphlets, whose contents were regarded 
by honourable men as we regard obscene literature. 
Yet to answer such pamphlets might be only to spread 
the poison by showing minds as yet unpolluted by 
heresy what daring questions were fermenting in 
secret conclaves round about them. No situation, as 
it seemed, required more wary management. 
Then, in addition to books and pamphlets, at this 
particular time there were other influences stirring 
up unwonted feelings among the people. Bilney, 
who was still alive, had been compelled to abjure his 
heresies, but had evideutly been encouraged by 
special favour shown him at the instance of powerful 
friends, and turnouts were spread that he had not 
received justice in his examination, and was not guilty 
of the heresies alleged against him. The idea was 
sedulouslv cultivated that ecclesiastical tribunals 
could not" be trusted, and the old scandal was revived 
that Richard Hunne, who had hung himself many 
years before in the Lollards' tower in St. Paul's, had 
really been murdered by some of the clergy AI- 
together there was so much talk and murmur "in the 
country that t might be well for a country magistrate 
to get at the exact truth on some points. And uch 
seems to have been the motive of Sir Thomas More's 
friend, whose letter is printed at lenh in the begin- 
ning of T]te Dialogwe, and is as follows :-- 
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After referring to previous 
More, his friend writes :-- 

conversations 

with 

I am bold at this time to send. you my special secret Letter to 
friend, this bearer, to break wth you somewhat further, 
touching 
partly of the same matters, partly of some other, such as are prevalent 
happed there since, whereof great speech and rumor runneth cuses o 
here; whereby ye shall have occasion more at length (if your uesins.. 
leisure will serve) to touch certain doubts moved since of the 
matters treated between us before. Wherein, were it not 
for your other business, I would be bold on your goodness to 
desire you to take good time with him; and yet nevertheless 
do require you heartily, as your leisure will serve you, to 
satisfy him at the full. For he shall, how long soever he 
tarry therefor, give attendance unto you, days and hours, as 
ye may spare him time; which cannot in these things be but 
well bestowed, considering that the matters be such and so 
touching to God, as they were well worthy to set worldly 

business aside, specially in such need. For I. assure you, 
some folk here talk very strangely of the things that he 
shall move you;not only for such words as they tell that 
come from thence, but also, most especially, through he 
occasion of some letters lewdly written hither out of London 
by a priest or two whom they take here for honest. But 
whatsoever any man tell or write I shall, for the confidence 
and trust I have in you, surely take and tell forth for the 
very truth whatsoever ye shall aifirm unto my friend ; whom 
I send unto you, not so much because I may not come my- 
self (howbeit therefore, too), as for because I long to have 
him talk with you. To whom whatsoever ye say, reckon it 
sid to myself, not only for his truth and secretness, but also 
for his memory; with whom to commune I trust shall not 
mislike you. For either mine affection blindeth me or ye 
shall find him wise, and, as others say that can better judge 
it than I, more than meanly learned, with one thing added 
wherewith ye be wont well to be content, a very merry wit. 
He is of nature nothing tonoe-tied. And I have in these 
matters bidden him be bold, without any straining of courtesy, 
whereof the ceremonies in disputation marreth much of the 
matter while one studieth more how he may behave him 
than what he shall say. I have, I say, therefore boden him 
more to mind his matter than his courtesy, and freely to say 
forth not only what he thinketh but also what him list, 
giving no foot in disputing unto your authority but if he be 
VOL. I 2L 
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partly for that he preached boldly against the pomp 
and pride and other inordinate sinning (that mo 

men speak of than preach of)used in the clergy." 
It seemed to be the object "to put every man to 
silence that would anything speak of the faults of 
the clergy. And they think," added the schoolmaster, 
"that for none other cause was also burned at Paul's 
Cross the New Testament late translated into English 

by Master William Huchyn, otherwise called Mr. 
Tyndall," the object being "to keel? out of the people's 
hands all knowledge of Christ's Gospel and of God's 

law, except so much only as the clergy themselves 
list now and then to tell us; and that, little as it is, 
seldom showed, yet, as it is feared, not well and truly 
told, but watered with false glosses and altered from 
the truth of the very word and sentence of Scripture, 
only for the maintenance of their authority." This, 
it was said, was the real reason not only for the 
burning of Tyndales Testament, but also why the 
clergy long ago "by a Constitution provincial pro- 
hibited any book of Scripture to be translat:ed into 
the English tongue, fearing men with fire as heretics 

who should presum.e to keep them, as though it were 
heresy for a ChrisUan man to read Christ's Gospel."  
This is practically the whole indictment that More 
had to meet. It was an indictment virtually of the 
entire Church system as it then existed; and though 
doubtless few were prepared to maintain each separate 
charge, each charge derived support from the plausi- 
bility of the others, and it was impossible to discuss 
them in detail without going through the whole 
catalogue, h'ay more, after defeating charge after 
charge, More found that his o osin counsel was 
able to raise new ob ectmns contmuall which came 
d 
the debate hrough four book, ultimately o the 
discussion of Luther's heresies, as .the sch)olmaster 
tells him that in the university, which he had visited 

ore's Works, p. 108. 
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since their conversations began, he found they had no 
ill opinion of him, but believed his books had been 
forbidden because they reflected on the faults of he 

clergy. I refrain from giving here a complete sketch 
of the argument in this Dialogue, which I have re- 
served for an appendix to this chapter; but it will be 
seen that it touches a very large number of subjects, 
some being current usages which we have long since 
abandoned, while some are questions of controversy 
which have been revived at different times even to 
the present day. But it may be well to note, among 
other things, More's view regarding the study of 

Scripture, and the objections taken t.o it by the 
schoolmaster, as representing the complainers. More 

admits that there could not be a higher subject of 

study than Holy Scripture. ".And yet," he adds, "I 
think other liberal sciences a gfg of God also and not 

to be cast away, but worthy to wait as handmaids to 
give attendance upo.n divinity." He would only. make 
some suggestions, f a man had no opportunity for 

other studies, that it would be well to be modest and 
not allow himself to be carried away by the love of 
praise. 
Here the schoolmaster takes exception to More's 
advice that a student should be guided by commen- 
tators and also by his natural reason, for the natural 
reason he considered to be the enemy of faith; but 

More answers at some length, "specially proving 
that reason is servant to faith and not enemy, and 
must with faith and interpretation of Scripture needs 
be concurrent."  Thus it will be seen that in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century heresy was still 
what I have shown that Lollardy was in the fifteenth 
not by any means a "higher criticism" impugning 
biblical and Church authority by the use of reason, 
but really a sort of biblical superstition exalting the 
written word over human reason and Church authority 

Book i. oh. xxiii. 
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alike. It was the belief of "known men" in their 
own infallibility as interpreters of Holy Writ, and the 
treatment of the human reason as the enemy of faith 
that made zealots think themselves superior to all 
external authority whatever. 
Very soon after the publication of this work More 
felt it necessary to answer a libellous pamphlet en- 
titled A Su2plicatioa for tle Beggr.trs, which svas 
written beyond sea by one Simon Fish, a 1,wyer, to 
suggest a wholesale confiscation of Church endow- 
ments that they might be applied to the relief of the 
poor. Concerninu this book and its author's previous 
history we have the following interesting facts recorded 

by Foxe :-- 

More 
II SW el'S 
to Fish's 
tion for t 
Bjyars ; 

After that the fight of the Gospel, working mightily in 
Germany, began to spread its beams here also in England, 
great stir and alteration followed in the hearts of many; so 
that coloured hypocrisy and false doctrine and painted holi- 
ness, began to be espied more and more by the reading of 
God's Word. The authority of the Bishop of I',ome and the 
glory of his Cardinals were not so high but such as had fresh 
wits sparkled with God's grace began to espy Christ from 
Amtichrist, that is, true sincerity from counterfeit religion. 
In the number of whom was the said Master Simon Fish, a 
gentleman of Gray's Inn. It happened the first )'ear that 
this gentleman came to London to dwell, which was about 
.. 1525, that there was a certain play or interlude made 
by one Master I',oo of the same Inn, gentleman, in which 
play partly was matter against the Cardinal Wolsey. And 
when none durst take upon them to play that part which 
touched the said Cardinal, this aforesaid Mr. ]'ish took upon 
him to do it. Hereupon great displeasure ensued against 
him upon the Cardinal's part ; insomuch as he, being pursued 

by the said Cardinal, the same 
played, was compelled by force 
fled over the sea unto Tyndale. 

night that this tragedy was 
to void his own house, and so 
Upon occasion whereof, the 

next year following, this book was made (being about the 
year 1527), and so, not long after, in the year (as I suppose) 
1528, was sent over to the lady Anne Boleyn who then lay 
at a place not far from the Court. This book her brother, 
seeing in her hand, took and read, and gave it her again, 
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a book in 
which the 
King was 
intereste,1. 

willing her earnestly to give it to the King; which thing 
she did. This was as I gather) about ,.D. 1528. 
The King, after (he had received the book, demanded of 
her who made it. Whereunto she answered and said, a 
certain subject of his, one Fish, who was fled out of the 
realm for fear of the Cardinal. After the King had kept 
the book in his bosom three or four days, as is credibly 
reported, such knowledge was given by the King's servants 
o the wife of the said Simon Fishe, that she might boldly 
send for her husband without all peril or danger. Where- 
upon she, thereby being encouraged, came first and made 
suit to the King for the safe return of her husband. Who, 

understanding whose wife she was, showed a m.arvellous 
gentle and cheerful countenance towards her, asking where 

her husband was. She answered, " If it like your Grace, not 
far off." "Then," said he, "fetch him, and he shall come 
and go safe without peril, and no man shall do him harm "; 

saying, moreover, that he had much wrong that he was from 
her so long, who had been absent now the space of two years 
and a half. In the mean time the Cardinal was deposed, 
and Master More set in his place in the Chancellorship. 
Thus Fish's wife, being emboldened by the King's words, 
wen immediately to her husband (being lately come over, 
and lying privily within a mile of the Court) and brought 
him to the King; which appeareth to be about ,.D. 15:0. 
When the King saw him and understood he was the author 
of the book, he came and embraced him with loqng counte- 
nance. After long talk for the space of three or four hours, 
as they were riding together in hunting, the King at length 
dismissed him, and bade him take home his wife, for she had 
taken great pains for him; who answered the King again 
and said, he durst not so do for fear of Sir Thomas More, 
then Chancellor, and Stokesley, then bishop of London. This 
seemeth to be about ,.D. 1530. 
The King, taking the sig-ne off his finger, willed him to 
have him recommended to the Lord Chancellor, charging 
him not to be so hardy as to work him any harm. Master 
Fish, receiving the King's signet, went and declared his 
message to the Lord Chancellor, who took it as sufficient for 
his own discharge, but he asked him if he had anything for 
the discharge of his wife. For she, a little before, had by 
chance displeased the friars by not suffering them to say 
their gospels in Latin in her house as they did in others, 
unless they would say them in English. Hereupon the lord 
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Chancellor, though he had discharged the man, yet not 
leaving his grudge towards the wife, the next morning sent 
his man for her to appear before him; who, had it not been 
for her young daughter, who then lay sick of the plague, had 
been like to come to much trouble. Of which plague her 
husband (the said Master Fish) deceasing within half a year, 
she afterwards married one Master James Bainham, Sir 
Alexander Bainham's son, a worshipful knight of Gloucester- 
shire; which aforesaid Master James Bainham not long after 
was burned.  

This story is well vouched for, as Foxe informs us 
in a note that he had it from the wife of Serjeant 
Roo, the composer of the interlude. And though 

she must hav.e related it to him long after the actual 
occurrences, t really requires but little chronological 
adjustment. The interlude ag Gray's Inn, .as we 
know from Hall's Chronicle,  was played m the 
Christmas season of 1526, not 1525. It had been 
composed, as Hall asserts, by Master John Roo, ser- 

jeant-at-law, twenty years before. Hall tells us this 
.to in.sinuate t.he great injustice of the Cardinal treat- 
ng t as designed to reflect upon him, when it was 
written before he ever had much influence. But 

Serjeant Roo's own wife and Foxe were quite clear 
that the play, as then produced at least, contained 
"mater against the Cardinal Wolsey," which made 
i very enturesome "to play ha part which touched 
ghe said Cardinal," as the even proved ha i was. 
In short, both Serjeang Roo and Fish had, evidently 
presumed a little too much upon Wolsey s forbear- 
anee, and had occasion to repeng it. Serjeang Roo 
was committed for a while to the Fleeta concern- 

porary letter says, to the Tower. 3 Fish fled abroad, 
and took his revenge by a libel, not only on the 
Cardinal but on the clergy. Bug by and by imes 
changed. he Cardinal was no longer supported by 
the King, and Sir Thomas More took his place as 

I Foxe, iv. 657-8. 2 Hall's Chronicle, p. 719. 
3 L. P., Iv. 2854. 
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Chancellor. In that capacity it was Sir Thomas's 
duty to arrest heretics and prevent them poisoning 
the public with seditious and revolutionary libels. 
But the Kin_. having now a reat desire to make 
the c]erg3z un)mfortable, calleFish to his presence 
a.nd hd .a long confidential talk with him, giving 
hm hs sgnet in the end as a token to Sir Thomas 
More to protect him from any legal process. More 
was bound to respect the King's signet, but did not 

find that it protected Fish's wife, w.ho, however, 
having trouble enough at home by the illness of her 

daughter, was left unmolested. 
Foxe then proceeds to tell us quite another story 
of how the Kin' 
 s notice was called to his book. It 

was by his footman Edmund Moddis, with whom he 
was "in talk of religion and of the new books that 

were come from beyond the seas." Moddis brought 
two merchants to the King's presence, one of whom 
produced the book, and on being asked if he could 
read it, said, '' Yea, if it please your Grace to hear it." 
"I thought so," the King replied, "for, if need were, 
hou eanst say it withoug book." The man read the 
whole of i, and ag the end the King made a long 
pause and said: "If a man should pull down an old 

stone wall and begin at th lower part, t.he upper 
part thereof might chance o fall upon hs head." 

The advice contained in the book, apparently, was 
oo thoroughgoing and dangerous to be adopted all 
at once. The King, however, took the book and put 
ig in his desk, commanding the merehangs on their 
allegiance hog o tell any man tha he had seen it.  
Of course this meang that the clergy were to be left 

free to denounce and prosecute heresy, as injurious to 
Christian faith a.nd public order, .'hile the .King 
would secretly enoy what the heretxcs had written, 

and see what use he could make of them for purposes 
of his own. 

 Foxe, iv. 658. 
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3Iore's 
nswer, 
The Sup- 
plicatim 
o.f Souls. 

disobedience and rebellion against your Grace and be 
under them, as they did unto your noble predecessor 
Kin_ John; who, because he would have punished 
eertain traitors that had conspired with the French 
King to hare deposed him from his crown and 
dignity (among whom a c!erk, called Stephen, whom 
aherwards, against the Kings will the Pope made 
bishop of Canterbury, was one), interdicted his land. 
For this matter your most noble realm wrongfully 
(alas for shame !) hath stood ributary, hog unto ny 

kind of temporal prince, but unto a cruel, devi.lish 
blood-supper, drunken with the blood of the saints 

and martyrs of Christ ever since." 
So the pamphleteer taught among other things 
that King John was a "noble," ill-used sovereign, 
and Stephen Langton a rebel! And he goes on to 
make still more outrageous imputations against the 
clergy. But these specimens of the quality of his 
work may, perhaps, suffice. Thag ig should have 
been though worthy of an answer from he pen of 

Sir Thomas More seems really not a littl humiliating. 
But Sir Thomas knew the temper of the times, and 

how much mischief could be done by pure scurrility 
and gross exaggeration and lying. Such books, 

indeed, studiously disseminated, might easily be used 
as a basis for political action if favoured by authoritv. 
So to defeat the SUpl)lication of Beggars he drew 
up another supplication, very much in the same form, 
entitled The Sul)plication of Souls. For there was 
another company of wretched people requiring relief 
besides the inmates of lazar houses, namely the 
inmates of Purgatory, who are represented as crying 
oug in the following fashion :-- 

"To all good Christian people. In most piteous 
wise continually calleth and crieth upon your devout 
charity and mosg tender pity for help, eomfort., and 
relief your late acquaintance, kindred, spouses, com- 
panions, playfellows, and friends, and now your 
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avoided using the word "Church" as an ambiguous 
term, one of its meanings being a place where 
Christian people of old used to resort to hear the 
Word preached and prayers put up in a tongue that 
all men understood; " where now we have but voices 

wit.hour signification, and buzzings, howlin a.nd 
crymgs, as t were the hollowing of foxes org'aitng 

of bears, and wonder at disguisings and toys, where, of 
we know no meaning." In another sense the word 
was taken to mean all that embraced the name of 
Christ, and sometimes specially the elect, but the 
clergy had appropriated it to themselves; so he had 
rendered the word ecclesia by "congregation." 
From this little taste of the commencement the 
reader will see that Tyndale was not at all disposed 
to make things pleasanter, but railed at consecrated 
authority and usages quite as much as ever. More 
accordingly could not let him go on without re- 
buke, and in 1532 got William Rastell to print 
for him The Confutation of Typed_ties Inswer, in 
three "books," making up a folio volume of 326 

pages. This, however, was only the first part of a 
work which he completed next year, after he had 
ceased to be .L.ord Chance!lor, in another like folio 
volume contamng Books v. to viii., in 578 pages. 
The first volume had  long preface, showing how fast 
heresy and irreverence were growing. It begins as 
follows :--- 
" Our Lord send us now some years as plenteous 
of good corn as we have had some years of late, 
plenteous of evil books. For they have grown so 
fast and sprongen up so thick, full of pestilent errors 
and pernicious heresies, that they have infected and 
killed, I fear me, more selye symple soules than the 
famine of the dear years destroyed bodies." 

And he suggests the a.bundance of this crop has 
very likely created tthha: scarcity of the other, besides 

war, sickness, and mortality. These heretics, he says, 
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books of Latin, French, and Dutch, in which there are of all 
these evil sects an innumerable sort, there are, made in the 
English tongue---First, Tyndale's New Testament, father of 
them all by reason of his false translating. And after that 
the Five Books of Moses translated by the same man, we 
need not doubt in what manner when we know by what man 
and for what purpose. Then have ye his Introduction into 
St. Paul's Pistle, with which he introduceth and bringeth his 
readers into a false understanding of St. Paul, making them, 
among many other heresies, believe that St. Paul were in the 
mind that only faith were alway sufficient for salvation, and 
that men's good works were nottfing worth, nor could no 
thank deserve, nor no reward in Heaven, though they were 
wrought in grace. And these things teacheth Tyndale as the 
mind of St. Paul, where St. Paul sayeth himself that they 
which so misconstrue him to the depraving of men's good 
works be well worthy damnation. Then have we by Tyndale 
The Wicked Mammona, by which many a man hath been 
beguiled and brought into many wicked heresies; which thing 
(saving that the Dedl is ready to put out men's eyen that 
are content willingly to wax blind) were else in good faith to 
me no tittle wonder, for never was there made a more foolish 
frantic book. Then have we Tyndale's book of Obedience 

whereby we be taught to .disobey the doctrine of Christ's 
Catholic Chttrch and set hs holy sacraments at naught. 

Then have we fro Tyndale the First Epistle of St. John in 
such wise expowned that I daresay that blessed Apostle, 
rather than his holy words were in such a sense believed of 
all Christian people, had liever his Epistle had never been 
put in writing. Then have we the Supplication of ]?eggars, 
a piteous beggarly book wherein he would have all the souls 
in Purgatory beg all about for naught. Then have we from 
George Jaye, otherwise called Clarke, a goodly godly Epistle, 
wherein he teacheth divers other heresies, but specially that 
men's vows and promises made of chastity be not lawful, nor 
can bind no man in conscience, but he may wed when he will. 
And this man, considering that when a man teacheth one 
thing and doeth himself another, the people set the less by 
his preaching, determined therefore with himself that he 
would of his preaching show himself ensample. And there- 
fore, being priest, he hath beguiled a woman and wedded her, 
that poor woman, I ween, unaware that he is priest. Howbeit, 
if it be not done already, it is well likely now that, but if 
(i.e. tmless) God be her special guide, he shall by leisure work 
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BK. I! 

Christian zeal and princely benignity his Grace had before 
used, both to Richard Bayfelde and George Constantyne, 
which came over hither without safe-conduct upon the 
only trust of his gracious forgiveness and had it. And 
thereupon, too, by and by, both twain deceitfully did 
abuse his goodness, and brought in again moe of Tyndale's 
books and false heresies afresh; whereof, as God hath in His 
justice requit the tone, so mought His mercy by grace amend 
the tother. But to speak of Frere Barnes' book, surely of all 
their books that yet came abroad in English (of all which 
was never none wise or good) was never none yet so bad, so 
foolish, nor so false as his, as it hath since his coming been 
plainly proved in his face, and that in such wise that when 
the books he citeth and allegeth in his book were brought 
forth before him, and his ignorance showed him, himself did 
in divers things confess his oversight, and clearly knowledged 
that he had mistaken and wrong understanden the places; 
and was in such wise finally confounded with shame that he 
was in a mamering [hesitation] whether he would return 
again over the sea, or tarry still here and turn again to 
Christ's Catholic Church. And therefore he desired that he 
might have a learned man then present assigned unto him 
for the further instruction of his conscience, which was 
granted him, and what will further come thereon God 
knoweth. If God give him the grace to amend, every good 
man will be glad thereof. If he have so far gone against 
God's truth and thereby grieved God in such wise that God 
have already given him over for ever, or else that, tlough God 
offer His grace again, the malice of the man's will withstand it 
yet, and reject it, it is not then to be doubted but God will 
find a time for him well enough to show His justice on him 
as he hath done upon such other, and namely of late in 
Swycherland upon Zwinglius, which was the first that brought 
Barnes's heresy hither concerning the sacrament of the Altar.  
But as for hence he shaH, I am sure, have leave to depart safe 
according to the King's safe-conduct. And yet hath he so 
demeaned himself since his coming hither that he hath clearly 
broken and forfeited his safe-conduct, and lawfully might be 
burned for his heresies, if we would lay his heresies and his 

not Barnes who solicited leave to return to England half so much as the King 
who solicited his return. See last note. 
 Zwinglius was defeated and slain in the battle of Cappel on the llth 
October 1531. Barnes ultimately became Lutheran instead of Zwinglian in 
his view of the sacrament. 
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demeanour sith his coming hither, both twain, unto his 
charge. But let him go this once, for God shall find His time 
full well. 
Then hve we further, besides Barnes's book, 1"he .AJ5  
for Children. And because there is no grace therein, lest we 
should lack prayers, we have 2"he Primer and the 'he 1)lough - 
man's P'ayer, and a book of other small devotions, and then 
the whole Psalter too. After the Psalter children were wont 
to go to their Donate  and their accidence, but now they go 
straight to Scripture. And thereto have we as a Donate the 
book of The Pathway to Sc'ipture, and for an accidence, 
because we should be good scholars shortly, and be soon sped, 
we have the whole Sum of Scripture in  little book; so that, 
after these books well learned, we be meet for Tyndale's 
Pentateuch and Tyndale's Y'estan, ent, and all the tother high 
heresies that he and Jay, and Frith, and Frere Brnes, teach 
in all their books beside. Of all which heresies the seed is 
sown and prettily sprongen up in these little books before. 
For the P'imer nd Psalter, prayers and all, were translated 
and made in this manner by none other but heretics. The 
Psalter was translated by George Jaye, the priest that is 
wedded now, and I hear say the Primer too; wherein the 
Seven Psalms be set in without the Litany lest folk should 
pray to Saints. And the Dirige is left out clean lest a man 
might hap to pray thereon for his father's soul. In their 
Kalender before their devout prayers they have set us a new 
Saint, Sir Thomas Hitton, the heretic that was burned in 
Kent, of whom I shall tell you more after. Him have they 
set on St. Mathie his Even by the name of St. Thomas the 
Martyr. A long work would it be to rehearse you all their 
books, for there be yet moe than I know. Against all which 
the King's high wisdom politicly provided, in that his High- 
ness by his proclamations forbode any manner English books 
printed beyond the sea to be brought into this realm, or any 
to be sold printed within this realm, but if [i.e. unless] the 
name of the printer and his dwelling place were set upon 
he book. But yet so is it, as I said before, that of these 
mgracious books, full of pestilent, poisoned heresies that 
have in other realms already killed by schisms and war many 
thousand bodies, and by sinful errors and abominable heresies 

many moe thousand sottls, .have no.w a few malicious mis- 
chievous persons brought nto their realm, and labor and 

The Latin ammar of Donatus. 
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enforce themselves in all that ever they may, to corrupt and 
infect all good and 4rtuous people. Nor no man is there 
anywhere living more studious and busy to do himself good 
than those envious wretches be laborious and fervent to do 
all other men harm in body, substance, and soul3 

Publica- 
tions by 
heretics 
in exile 
subsidLsed. 

5Iore goes on to show that "a few ungracious 
folk" ha.d fled the realm for heresy. Their captains 
were p.rests, monks, and friars who never said mass 
or matins, nor even came to church, but ' talking still 

of faith, would seem Christ's apostles and play the 
Devil's disours [tale-tellers], speaking much of the 

Spirit w.ith no more devotion than dogs; divers of 
them priests, monks, and freres, not let to wed harlots 
and then eall them wives." The rest were penniless 

refugees maintained by evil disposed persons in 
England, who employed them to seek out heresies 

and send them thither.. " Wh!ch books, albeit they 
neither can be there i, rmted wthoug great cost, nor 

here sold without great adventure and Ieri], yet cease 
they not with money sent from hence to print them 
there, and send them hither by the whole fattes full ag 
once, and in some places, looking for no lucre, east 
them abroad by night, so great a pestilent pleasure 

have .some deviled people caught, with the labor, 
travad, cost, charge, peril, harm, and hurt of themself, 

to seek the destruction of other." " 
The heretics, moreover, were very glad and gloried 
in the fact when any man was brought to the fire 
through their books. 

Thus rejoiced Tyndale in the death of Hytton, of whose 
burning he boasteth in his Answer to my Dialogue, where he 
writeth thereof that, where I said I had never founden nor 
heard of ay of them bu that he would forswear to save his 
life, I had heard, he sayeth, of Sir Thomas Hytton whom the 
Bishops of t[ochester and 
this man 

his name 

Canterbury slew at Maidstone. Of 
they so highly rejoice that they have, as I said, set 
in their Kalendar before a book of their English 

 More's Works, pp. 341-3. 

- More's Works, p. 
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prayers by the name of St. Thomas the Martyr in the VigS1 
of the Blessed Apostle St. Mathie, the '2_:3d dy of February, 
and have put out for him the holy doctor and glolious martyr, 
St. t'olicarpus, the blessed bishop and the disciple of St. John 
the Evangelist, for that was his day indeed, and so is it in 
some Kalendars marked, h'ow to the intent ye may some- 
what see what good Christian faith Sir Thomas Hytton was heir 
Of, this new Saint of Tyndale's canonization, in whose burning martyr, 
Thomas 
Tyndale so gaily glorieth, and which hath his holy day so now Hittom 
appointed to him that ,bt. I'olicarpus must give him place in 
the Kalendar, I shall somewhat slaow you what wholesome 
heresies this holy martyr held. First ye shall understand 
that he was a priest and, falling to Luther's sect, and after to 
the sect of Frere Hskin  and Zwynglius, cast off matins and 
mass and all divine serx-ice, and so became an apostle sent to 
and fro between our :English heretics beyond tlm sea and 
such as were at home. Now happed it so that after he had 
visited so his holy congregations m divers corners and luskes 
lanes and comforted them in the Lord to stand stiff with the 
])e51 in their errors and heresies, as he was going back again 
at Gravesend, God, considering the great labor that he had 
taken already, and determining to bring his business to his 
well deserved end, gave him suddenly such a favor and so 
great a grace in the dsage that every man that beheld him 

t.ook him for a thief. For whereas there .had been certain 
hnen cloths pilfered away that were hangang on an hedge, 

and Sir Thomas Hitton was walking not far off suspiciously 
in the meditation of his heresies, the peoile, doubting that 
the beggarly knave had stolen the clouts, fell in question 
with him and searched him, and so found certain letters 
secretly conveyed in his coat, written from evangelical 
brethren here unto the evangelical heretics beyond the sea. 
And upon those letters founden he was, with his letters 
brought before the most Reverend Father in God the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and afterward, as well by his lordship as 
by the leverend Father the Bishop of Yochester, examined, 
and after for his abominable heresies delivered to the secular 
hands and burned. In his examination he refused to be 
swolaa to say truth, affirming that neither bishop nor Pope 
had authority to compel him to swear ; which point, although 
it be a false heresy, yet is it likely that he refused the oath 

i Johann Hausschein, better known since as (Ecolampadius, the name he 
assumed in the fashion of scholars who translated their own names into 
Greek. 
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rather of frowardness than of any respect that he had, either in 
keeping or brea -king. For never could I find heretic yet that 
any conscience had in any oath. And of truth Tyndale in 
his answer to my .Dialogue teacheth them that they may 
break their oath and be forsworn without any scruple at all. 
His father and his mother he would not be aknowen of 
what they were, they were some so good folk of likelihood 
that he could not abide the glory. He would not be aknowen 
that himself was priest, but said that he had by the space of 
nine years been beyond the sea and there lived by the joiner's 
craft. Howbeit he said that he had ahvay, as his leisure 
would give him leave, and as he could find opportunity in 
places where he came, taught the Gospel of God after his own 
mind and his own opinion, not forcing of tle determination 
of the Church, and said that he intended to his power to 
persevere still. 

Whatever his zeal for. vhat he considered the 
Gospel, Hitton was certainly rather an ambigxmus 
character to be placed in a list of Saints and Martyrs. 
More adds a brief aceoun of his teaehin-_ which I 
condense as follows. He ad.mtted baptm.m to be a 
saeramen necessary to salvation, bu eonsdered that 
any lay person migh baptise just as well as a nriest 
 were the child in necessity or not," and the forn[ 

would be much better if the words were spoken in 
English. Whether matrimony was a sacrament he 
did no know, but i was 'a thing necessary and of 

Christian people to be observed." It need not be 
solemnised at church, though that was good. "The 
man means by likelihood," says More,  tha i was 

good enou_h to wed uon a cushion when the dos be 
abed; as their prmsts wed, I ween, where their persons 
be known." Extreme unction or annealing an-d con- 
firmation were no sacraments, nor necessary to the 
soul. The Saerameng of Order was none, bug only a 
human.ordinance. The mass ought never to be said; 
confession and penance were unnecessary. Purgatory 
he denied, and relious ows he said aailed no; i 
was a sin to take them. No man had any free will 
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More's 
Apology, 

books of Tyndale, at least, must be answered. Graces 
of style he could hardly think of in the midst of such 
arduous work, but the work itself seemed to him 
imperative, and his tone was more serious than it had 
been in the Dialogue. 
Writing in defenee of the faith, indeed, was his 
main business now so long as he was free to do so. 
Well he knew, no man better, the greag crisis that 
had arisen in religion, and which the King's conduct 
every day was making more acute. Just after finish- 
ing the Coutation of Tyndale he obtained leave at 
last to resign the ofee of Lord Chancellor, which he 
had originally accepted on false assurances from the 
King, and which he felt was made more intolerable 

by the m.easures continually taken against the Church. 
In fact, t would seem that the King" 's man" object" m" 

a.ppointing him had been to make the world believe 
ether thag he had then ceased to pursue his projecg 
of divorce, or tha if he attempted further proceedings 

it would be by methods strictly in accordance with 
laws everywhere rec%o-aised. But the divorce was 

still .pursued, a.nd Sir Thomas, as Chancellor, was 
reqmred to notify to the House of Commons the 

opinions obtained from universities against marriage 
with a deceased brother's wife. As Chancellor, more- 
over, he was theoretically the keeper of the King's 
conscience, and could not but feel that, as a matter of 
fact, he was absolutely without control over that 
which he was supposed to guard. He resigned on the 

day of the submission of the cler.gy, 16th May 1532. 
After which his pen was more active than ever. 

In 1533 appeared The Apology of Sir ITomas 
3[o.re, called forth by various criticisms on his previous 
writings, and especially by an imputation, fastened 
upon him mainly, we may be sure, by courtiers, that 
he had shown himself too partial to the clergy. For 
an example of true impartiality he found himself 
referred to an anonymous book just published, which 
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we know to have been written by the lawyer, 
Christopher St. German, entitled 4 Treatise Con- 
cernig the Division between the STiritualty ad 

Temporalty. The real object of this work, of 
which the reader has already heard,  was evidently 
to assist the .King in h.is proceedings against, the 
Church, but m form t was apparently written 
from quite another point of view. The author pro- 
feses to deplore the fae tta whereas in times past 
charity lad generally prevailed, boh among laity :nn 
clergy, there now reigned "envy, pride, division, 
strife";and with a fine show of impartiality he set 
himself to investigate the causes and to sugges a 
more conciliatory bearing on both sides. He, how- 
eer, insinuates much againsg the clergy with the 
words, 'Some say," and More compares this 
' Pacifier," as he calls him, to a man who should 
propose to mediate between a married couple by 
informing them of wha their neighbours say of them, 
especially of the poor woman, and telling her thag 
till she is meek her husband's anger will nerer be 
appeased. 
Ig is desirable, howerer, to give one little extraeg 
from this Treatise, which, whaterer may be its value 
as regards the general argument, undoubtedly points 
to one fact as to the social position of the clergy 
deplored by many good men of thag day :-- 

in which 
he answers 
St.German. 

Another occasion of this division hath partly risen by 
temporal men that have desired much to have the familiarity 
of priests in their games and disports, and have used to make 
much more of them (i.e. those)that were compenable (com- 
2anionable) than of them that were not so, and have called 
them good fellows and good companions. And many also 
would have chaplains, which they would not only suffer, but 
also command, to go on hunting, tawking, and such other vain 
disports. And some would let them lie among other ly 
servants, where they could neither use pryer nor contempla- 

See pp. 276, 308 ante. 
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tion. And some of them would suffer them to go in liveries 
not convenient in colour for a priest to wear, and would also 
many times set them to worldly offices, as, to be bailiffs, 
receivers or stewards; and then, when they have by such 
occasion been much beaten and greatly exercised in such 
worldly business, so that the inward devotion of the heart 
hath been in them as cold and as weak, in manner, as in 
laymen, yet, if any benefice have fallen void of their gift, they 
would prefer them to it, either as in recompence of their 
business and labors, or for that they were good companions, 
rather than another good devout man, that percase is learned 
and keepeth hiznself fro such worldly vanities and idle 
company, or that is disposed sometime to admonish charitably 
such as he is in company with, of such defaults as he seeth 
or heareth of them, and that few men do love to hear; and 
therefore will they prefer them and let them alone. And 
yet when they have so done, they will anon speak evil of 
priests,  etc. 

This is undoubtedly a true picture of  crying evil. 
But the Reformation did little to mend matters in this 

respect, except that the P.uritanism which followed 
seg i.ts face stro.ngly against games and disports, 
hunting and hawking, and eoloured liveries. Austerigy 

was enforced, not on the clergy only, but on all men. 
But, as to their particular status, the clergy were quite 
as dependent as erer, or even more so. 
St. German, however, ig is to be feared, was hog 
seeking reform in the Church. His favourite study 
had been for many years the common law of England, 
and its relation to equity and spiritual law. He was 

already known as the author of the celebrated treatise, 
commonly referred to as Doctor and Student, the 
main substance of which he firsg gave to the world in 
the year 1528 in a Latin form as Dialogus de fnda- 
mentis legum Anglie et de Conscientia, and then 

th.ree years later, more fully developed, in two English 
dmlogues, "Betwixt a Doctor of Divinity and a 
Student in the Laws of England." That he was 
animated in the first instance by a pure love of his 

From chap. vi. ft. 14, 15. 
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lrofession seems perfectly clear; and the modern 
reader will go along with him, no doubt, in one main 
tendency of his argument, showing that where the 
com._mon la.w of the land had laid down principles at 
varmnce wth those of the canon law, the decisions of 
the common law must stand against those of ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. But it is.cle.ar that he was rather 
too glad to apply general principles.in furtherance of 
the King's policy. The second dmlogue of Doctor 

and Student is clearly intended to favour the legisla- 
tion of 1529, and the treatise on Tire Division between 
the Spiritualty ad the Temporalty was really well 
calculated to increase the evil that it professed to 
deplore. It is not wonderfu.1, therefore, that Sir 
Thomas More answered it wth that gentle irony 
which he knew so well how to administer. 
St. German at once replied to More's Apology by 
a dialogue entitled Salem and Bizance, in which the 
one speaker, Salem (named after Jerusalem), set forth 
the claims of the priesthood, while the other, Bizance 
(Byzantium), represented the authority of civil law. 
To this More published, still in the year 1533, an 
answer entitled The Debellacyon of Salem ad 
Bizance. In the beginning of this year he had also 
written the answer to Frith, of which I have spoken 
in a previous chapter, and that answer he had put in 
print; but as Frith had only circulated his treatise in 
MS., he caused it to be kept back from publication. 
Just after Frith's death, however, his treatise was 
printed on the Continent, and copies were expected in 
England at Bartholomew tide, that is to say, in August. 
After that date More had not yet di.scovered .whether 
any had actually arrived, when hs attention was 
turned to another book (or pamphlet rather) that had 
just appeared with no author's name attached, called 
The Supper of tile Lord.  This was written, he 

Further 
contro- 
versy with 
St.German. 

 "The Supper of the Lorde after the true meanyng of the S.ixte of John 
and the xi. of the fyrst Epistle to the CorinthiSs, wherunto is added an 
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in the collected edition of his English Works ! Never 
did little pamphlet meet with such an elaborate 
answer, the ' poisoned book" being in More's estima- 
tion so ery poisonous. But the intended second par 
was never written, the obvious reason being that trom 
the ery beginning of the year 15 trouble was 
prepared for More--partly, indeed, arising ou of this 
ery reply to the ' nameless heretic," which though 
printed, and indeed published, before Christmas 15, 
was postdated 153 by the printer, William Rastell 
Iore's own nephew, and so broughg both author and 
printer under an imputation thag i was intended as 
an answer to a ' book of certain articles" which had 
been issued by the Council ag Christmas.} Then came 
the attempg to connect him with the Nun of Kent's 
misdoings, and finally his committal to the Tower in 
April. And hough, even in prison, while writing 
materials were allowed him, his pen was never idle, 
he found other sul:jeets to occupy his mind than 
anonymous books on the sacrament. 

He did, indeed, during his imprisonm.ent,, besides 
other works, including certain devout medtatmns and 

an elaborate treatise on the Passion of Christ, which 
he was obliged to leave unfinished, find time to write 
"a treatise to receive the blessed Body of our Lord, 
sacramentally and virtually both," which shows how 
much his mind dwelt upon this great subject. But 
the chief product of his pen in confinement was a work 

which he entitled with characteristic in_enuitv. "A 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation,made'l@ an 
Hungarian in Latin, and tr.anslated .out of Latin into 
.French, and out of French into Enghsh. Now newly 
set forth, with many places restored and corrected by 
conference of sundry copies." These whimsicalities 
seem strangely out of place on the title-page of a work 
whose theme is comfort in tribulation, written by one 
who was himself patiently suffering unjust imprison- 

1 L. P., viL 1, 149; Iore's Works, p. 1422. 

Dialog ue 
of Comfort 
against 
'ribula- 
lio. 
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BK. II 

ment, and certainly not without some apprehension 
of what might possibly be the end. But the reader 
wonders somewhat less at the fantastic additions to 
the title, and a good deal more at the contents of the 

little volume .its.elf (scarcely a little one, indeed, 
divided, as it s, nto three books, the shortest con- 

sisting of eighteen chapters and the longest of twenty- 
six) as soon as he begins to read. For More is not 
seeking comfort under his own tribulation; he wriges 

as one who has sur.ely found it himself, for of his own 
case he says nothing whatever. And the Di.alogue 
really professes to be between two Hungarmns, a 

nephew and uncle, the one seeking comfort and the 
other showing how to find it, in the miserable condition 
of a country overrun at intervals by the Turks, and 
not too zealously aided by any Christian princes. 

.There is much, :hf e course, behind the allegory, just as 
n the case of Utopia, for the discourse goes at 

once into the large subject of tribulation generally, 
classifying it under different kinds, and proving that 
each kind has its own particular value and reward 
when patiently borne. "The form of dialogue," says 
Father Bridgett,  "as managed by More's s.kilful 
hand, lends itself to objections, explanations, dgres- 
sions, amusing illustrations, which make this one of 
the most instructive and interesting books ever written 

'to justify the ways of God to man.'" To describe 
its contents more fully is scarcely needful. The whole 

argument is scholastic and elaborate, leaving nothing 
that concerns the abstract question untouched. It 
begins with showing the inadequacy of pagan consola- 
tions to strengthen the mind in affliction, and it ends 
with encouragements to steadfastness in danger, with 
the ssurance that Christian faith will yet triumph 
over the Turk and heal the divisions of Christendom. 

Life of More, p. 394. 
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APPEDIX TO CHAPTER 

I have thought it desirable, both in order to assist in the 
study of Sir Thomas More's ideas, and also to enable the 

student the better to realise the old condition of things 
at  time when principles that were considered vital to 
Christianity came to be assailed with unwonted vehemence, 
to give here a complete abstract of the whole substance of 
his first work in defence of the faith. I have abridged the 
matter as much as possible; but it is really so diticult to 
condense in some parts that I have made frequent extracts 
in quotation, occasionally availing myself of the author's own 
abstracts at the heads of the different chapters, where they 
seemed sufficient for the purpose. As my great object here 
is to put Sir Thomas More's own thoughts before the reader, 
I have cared little either to criticise or to defend them. But 
I think the careful student will admit that, though in some 
parts it may be difficult to accept his whole argument in the 
fight of nearly four.hundred years of further experience, there 
are other parts in which he is effectually confuting super- 
stitions, t that time comparatively modern, which we hve 
scarcely outga'own even in the present day. 

AssAc ov MolE's DIALO6UE 

In the PROLOGUE he says he finds the old saw true that one 
business begetteth another. A right worshipful friend had sent 
him a confidential messenger for his advice about some things hich, 
t.hough very certain in themselves, had of late been called in ques- 
tion by lewd people. He had at first thought it enough to tell the 
messenger his mind by mouth, but after the man had left, although 
he seemed trustworthy, yet their conversation was so long and 
intricate that he thought it better to put the matter in writing, 
especially as some parts required close attention, and if the 
messenger's report were at all biassed, it was well his master 
should know the truth. When he had written it all and sent it to 
his friend his mind was at rest for a time. But he soon learned 
that copies were made of his writings, and one copy carried beyond 
sea, where it occurred to him much mischief might be done if what 
he wrote were tampered with by the company of apostates there, 
'part run out of all religion and all run out of the right faith," 
who conspired to promote Luther's heresies. He was thus driven 
to this third business of publishing his book himself, after taking 
counsel with some who read it over in MS., not presuming to 
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publish matters that touch the faith without advice of men better 
learned than himself. For he doubted about two things especially; 
first, whether it was well to publish the messenger's arguments on 
the wrong side, sometimes couched in homely and even irreverent 
language; and second, touching some "tales and merry words" 
used both by the messenger and himself, which some might think 
"over light and wanton," though he saw no harm in them hJanself. 
The friends whom he consulted, however, could not aee: words 
which one man would have out two were for keeping in, with fair 
reasons alleged on both sides. So he struck out or changed as best 
advised, and let nothing stand except by the advice of the majority. 
CHAP. I. then begins with the letter of credence for the messenger 
and the author's letter in reply to it (written afterwards and sent 
along with the book), which are quoted in full. In the former the 
writer refers to some recent conversations he had had with 51ore, 
and says there was great speech and rumour in the country and 
doubts moved which partly touched the subjects of those conversa- 
tions, and he had instructed the messenger to attend 5Iore's leisure 
for days and hours when he could spare the time, in order to get 
full satisfaction on those pointa "For I assu.re you," he writes, 
"some folk here talk very strangely of the things that he shah 
move you," especially in consequence of "some letters lewdly 
written hither out of London by a priest or two whom they take 
here for honest." But he was confident that More would tell him 
the very truth, and he sent the man, not only because he could not 
come himself, but because he believed him to be trusty and "more 
than meanly learned," with a merry wit besides, for he was nothing 
tongue-tied. And trusting in 5Iore's goodness, he had commissioned 
him to discuss matters freely with him, yielding nothing to 5Iore's 
authority till he found it supported by reason. 
5Iore in his letter says he has no doubt the messenger had made 
a faithful report, but as his correspondent, doubtless, would have 
liked still better to hear everything from 5Iore's own mouth, he has 
put the matter in writing. And this he did all the more because 
his corresIondent said he would take 5Iore's word for true against 
any rumours or letters written. And as some doubted not only 
about the charges made against "that man ye wrote of" (Bilney, 
as it appears elsewhere), but even against Luther himself, .hlore 
hd let him see not only the boo'ks of the one but the very Acts of 
the Court concerning the other, which he is also ready to show 
to any man who still doubts about the matter if he is able to 
understand Latin. 
The Dialogue now opens with a discussion of the allegations 
that "the man ye write of" (Bilney) was unjustly accused and 
compelled to forswear heresies which he never held, and that he 
was thus persecuted for malice, partly of some friars against whose 
abuses he preached, and partly of some of the clergT, whose pomp 
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point which he will discuss hereafter in the fourth part, "xvhere 
we shall touch the general order that the Church taketh in the 
condemnation of heretics." The articles u4th which he was charged 
were that we should do no worship to images, nor pray to saints, 

nor go on pilgrimages; "which things," says Sir Th.omas, "I 
suppose every good Christian man will agree to be heresms." The 
5Iessenger says he himself would admit them to be so, but he had 
heard of some who would not; and it would be as well to show 
why they were so, as some doubtless would say nay but for fear of 
burning their lips. That question More says he will not dispute, 
as he has no cunning in such matters; as a simple layman he only 
leans to the common faith of Christ's Church. He can only regard 

it as a heresy because it is a sect and a sideway from the common 
faith. As to the texts they alleged against images, he was sure 

St. Austin, St. Jerome, and others understood those texts as well 
as the heretics and had as good wits. They saw clearly that the 
words spoken in the old Law to the Jewish people, who were prone 
to idolatry--and yet not to all of them, for the priests had images 
of the Cherubim in the secret place of the Templeid not forbid 
images among Christians, especially the image of Christ's blessed 
body hanging on the Cross, seeing that he vouchsafed to send 
King Abiagarus the image of His own face--the Holy Vernaclem 
"as a token to remain in honor among such as loved Him"- "which, 
as it was by the miracle of His blessed holy hand expressed and 
left in the sudary, so hath it been by like miracle in the thin 
corruptible cloth, kept and I,reserved uncorrupted this 1500 year 
fresh and well perceived, to the inward comfort, spiritual rejoicing, 
and great increase of fervor and devotion in the hearts of good 
Christian peol,le." Christ also taught St. Luke "to counterfeit 
and express in a table the lovely visage of Our Blessed Lady his 
Mother. He taught St. Amphibalus, the master and teacher of the 
holy first martyr of England, St. Alban, to bear about and worship 
the Crucifix," and St. Alban was turned to Christianity at the sight 
of it, having seen it before in a vision. Is the name of Jesus to be 
held in honour ? It is really only a word which, by writing or 
voice, represents the person of Our Saviour. qaat objection is 
there, then, to a figare carved or painted which represents Him 
more vividly ? 
As to "the cost done upon the Ark and the Temple and the priests' 
apparel by the commandment of God," the Messenger endeavours 
to answer 3[ore by a book called 1't,e Imacje of Love. But we need 
not trouble the reader with the flimsy arguments adduced, to which 
Sir Thomas replies at much greater length than one might have 
supposed necessary. The objections raised being demolished, the 
proof remains that the prohibition of images in the Old Testament 
was not complete, for in the Temple they had images of the Cheru- 
bim; but the thing prohibited was to make idols of false gods like 
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the Egyptians, as shown in the Psalm (xcvi. 5) Quoniam omnes 
ge,tiu', d<eraonia ; Dominus autem coelos fecit. What an argument 
to make no image of Christ because "all the gods of the Paynims 
be but devils "! Neither Scripture nor natural reason forbids us to 
do some reverence to an image, referring the honour to the person 
represented. When an ambassador receives honour, the honour is 
done not to him but to his king. "When a man at the receipt of 
his prince's letter putteth off his cap and kisseth it, doth he this 
reverence to the paper or to his prince ?" 
This interesting allusion to an old piece of etiquette is presently 
followed by an indignant reference to irreverent practices that were 
only too notorious :-- 
"And these heretics that be so sore against the images of God 
and his holy Saints would be yet right angTy with him that would 
dishonestly handle an image made in remembrance of one of them- 
selves, where the wretches forbear not villanously to handle or 
cast dirt in despite upon the Holy Crucifix, an image made in 
remembrance of our Saviour himself, and not only of His most 
blessed person but also of His most bitter Passion." 
As to praying to saints, the heretics themselves knew that the 
Church did not worship them as God, but as God's servants, just 
as we often make great cheer to some men for their master's sake, 
to whom otherwise we might haply not bid once good-morrow. 
CHXV. III.--The Messenger now, declaring beforehand that he 
was not stating his own opinion, but what he had heard and wished 
answered, says that though no good men would dishonour images, 
yet to go on pilgrimages or pray to them seemed idle, as they can 
do no more for us (if they can do anything) than Christ can do 
alone, and are not so much at hand to hear us, if they hear us at 
all, as Christ who is everywhere. And it seems "to smell of 
idolatry "to go on pilgrimage to this place or to that, as if "God 
and his Saints stood in this place and that i,lace, bound to this 
post and that post, cut out and carved in images. For when we 
reckon ourselves to be better heard with our Lord in Kent than at 
Cambridge, at the North door of Paul's than at the South door, at 
one image of our Lady than at another, is it not an evident token 
and in manner a plain proof that we put our trust and confidence 
in the image itseK, and not in God or our Lady, which is as good 
in the one place as in the other, and the one image no more like 
her than the other, nor catrse why she should favor the one more 
than the other?" We put our trust in this place and that place 
"as necromancers put their trust in circles within which they think 
themselves sure against all the devils in hell, and ween if they were 
one inch without the Devil would pull them to pieces." And men 
think the clergy encourage this superstition for lucre to the peril of 
13eIs SOIIIS. 
More asks the Messenger "if he minded ever to be a priest," 
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and he answers, NTay verily, he thought there were priests too 
many already, and he hoped in good time to marry. "Well," said 
I, "then sith I am already married twice and therefore can never be 
a priest, and ye be so set in mind of marriage that ye never will be 
priest, we two be not the most meetly to ponder what might be 
sid in this matter for the priest's part." ]3ut if the thing were 
as stated, More cannot see how the clergy for the gain they get 
thereby would suffer such abuse to continue. For if these things 
had never been practised, or were now undone, Christ's people would 
surely not "slack their good minds towards the ninisters of His 
Church." These offerings re but a small part of the living of the 
clergy. "Let us consider our own country here, and we shall find 
of these pilgrimages for the most 1,art in the hands of religious 
persons  or such po(,r parishes as bear no great rule in the Con- 
vocations. And besides this ye shall not find, I SUl,pOSe, that any 
bishop in England hath the 1,rofit of oe groat of any such offering 
within his diocese." So the continuance of the custom depends on 
those who mako no profit by it, and who would never suffer it if 
they thought it wicked or superstitious. ]3ut bishops themselves 
visit these holy llaces with as lrge offerings and as great cost 
coming and going as other people do. Indeed, More believes this 
devotion so planted in people's minds that if the spiritualty were 
to leave it the temporalty would not suffer it; and if it depended 
only on the covetousness of evil priests, "then could not good 
priests and good bishops have used them theyr selves." As to the 
argument that "it smelleth of idolatry" to visit this or that place, 
St. Austin takes pilgrimages for  far more goodly thing, saying 
that "though the cause be not unknoua why God doth in some 
places miracles and in some places none, yet is it no doubt but that 
He so doth." He sent two of his l,riests on pilgrimage for trial of 
the truth of  great matter "between them out of HypI,ona in 
Affrike unto St. Stel,hen's Church in Milan, where many miracles 
were wont to be showed, to the end that God might there by some 
means cause the truth to be declared and made open by his power, 
which by no means known to man he could well find out." Pilgrims 
do nothing like necromancers, xho put confidence "in the roundell 
and circle on the ground," with invocation of evil spirits in ways 
prohibited by God himself. What likeness hath that to the going 
of good men to holy places? "Which two things if ye would 
resemble together, so might ye blaspheme and have in derision all 
the devout rites and ceremonies of the Church, both in the divine 
services, as ensensing, hallowing of the fire, of the font, of the 
pschal lamb, and over that the exorcisms, benedictions, and holy 
strange gestures used in consecration or ministration of the blessed 
Sacrament; all which holy things, great part whereof was from 

a "Relious persons 
sLteenth century. 

" meant monks 

or friars in the language of the 
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hand to hand left in the Church from the time of Christ's Apostles, 
and by them left unto us as it was by God taught unto them, men 
might now by that means foolishly misliken unto the superstitious 
dcmeanour and fond fashion of jugglery." No dog even is so mad 
but he knows a true coney from a coney carved and painted, and 
Christian people that have re,on in heir heads and faith in their 
souls do not mistake images of Our Lady for herself. And though 
every good Christian man has a remembrance of Christ's Passion in 
his mind, he is more moved by the sight, of the holy Crucifix than 
when he lacketh it. 
As to the allegation that going to this place and to that we seem 
to forget that God is everywhere, the same argument might be 
used against ll the churches in Christendom; " for God was 
mighty in the stable as in the temile .... But this letteth not 
Heaven, be it a corporal thing or not., to be that place of a special 
manner and kind of his presence in which it liketh Him to show 
his glorious Majesty to his blessed heavenly company, which He 
showeth not to the damned xs-retches in Hell, yet is He never 
thence." So He went with his chosen people through the desert 
in the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. "It liked Him 
also to choose the Ark that was carried with his people; at which 
Ark specially, by miracle He divers times declared his especial 
assistance, the Ark being translated from place to place." Was He 
not specially present also in His temlle at Jerusalem till He suffered 
it to be destroyed for their sin ? Instead of that one place of 
prayer He has now vouchsafed to spread Himself abroad in many 
temples. This remark suggests to the Messenger another in relly. 
Tim temple of Christ is, according to St. Pul, man's heart, and 
God is not confined to any 1,1ace ; as He Himself said to the woman 
of Samaria, "the very worshippers should worship in spirit and in 
truth, not in the hill or in Jerusalem or any other temple of stone." 
:Iore agrees that no temple is so acceptable to God as that of man's 
heart, but God wills that His people should worship Him in com- 
pany, and neighbours in one place. Christ told the woman of a 
time when they should neither worship in the hill of Gezera nor in 
Jerusalem either, but He did not say that they should never worship 
Him ia any other temple. He only reproved all fals worship ad 
all worship done in any place with the belief that He could not be 
worshipped elsewhere. If churches were abolished "we were like 
to have few good temples of God in men's souls." The Apostles 
themselves, though they understood wht was said to the woman of 
Samaria, were not content to pray secretly in their chamber, but 
resorted to the Temple, where they prayed in spirit and in truth, 
as shown in Luke's Gospel and the Acts. 
CP. IV.Hereupon the friend asked, what reason was there 
thut God would set more by one place thun by another. Iore says 
he could not tell why, any more than St. Austin could, but he was 
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sure of the fact. Not tlmt God set more by one place for the soil 
and pavement, but that His pleasure was to be more specially 
sought in one place than another. Being asked why he was so 
sure of that, More says God had attested it "in divers pilgrimages 

by the working of more than a thousand miracles, one time and 
other." In John Vo, where we read of the angel troubling the 

water, "was it not a sufficient proof that God would they should 
come thither for their health, albeit no man can tell why He sent 
the angel rather thither, and there did his miracles than in another 
water ?" When our Lord had wrought a miracle, "although He 
nothing do it for the place, but for the honor of that Saint whom 
He will have honored in that place, or for the faith that He findeth 
vfith some thut prayeth in that place, or for the increase of faith 
which He findeth falling and decayed in that place.., yet I 
think the affection is to be commended of men and women that 
with good devotion run thither, where they see or hear that Our 
Lord showeth a demonstration of His special assistance." Many 
Jews came to Jerusalem to see the miracle He had wrought upon 
Lazarus. And surely we were worse than Jews if we would be so 
negligent that where God worketh miracle we list not once go move 
our foot thitherward. 
CmP. V.uHere the Messenger raises the objection that if the 
argument rests on miracles they must first be proved to be true, as 
they may be fictions, and if actually done, the angel of darkness may 
transform himself into an angel of light; so how can we know that 
they were done by God ? _More says, the "force" of his tale was 
not the miracles but a thing "so plain and evident unto every 
Christian man that it needeth none other I,roof. And that thing 
is, as I said before, the faith of Christ's Church, by the common 
consent whereof these matters be decided and well known, that the 
worshi l, of saints and images ben allowed, approbate and accus- 
tomed for good, Christian, and meritorious virtues, and the contrary 
opinion not only reproved by many holy doctors, but also condemned 
for heresies by sundry General Councils." It is true he thought the 
miracles wrought by God sufficient evidence though there were 
none other. But as the [essenger seems to impugn thisor 
suggests that others will impu it--More A1 make answer. 

The Messenger again protests that he does 
himself, but reports what he has heard others 
desires him by all means to put their case 

possible. 
CHAP. VI.3tore then 
men never saw miracles. 
suspicious. If men held 

not impugn it 
say, and More 
as strongly as 

shows that it is a poor argument that 
They either do not inquire, or are unduly 
nothing proved but what they saw them- 
selves, no man can be sure of his own father; the evidence rests 
only on one woman, who, though she cn tell best, has greatest 
cause to lie if it be wrong. Nay, who can be sure of his own 
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mother, for he might have been changed in the cradle ? But these 
examples, says the Messenger, "be nothing like the matter." How 
can one believe against reason and nature ? The matter of miracles 
is impossible, and even if men take no profit by lying they may lie 
for their own pleasure. More says it would not be safe to set down 
as a lie everything that reason and nature seems to declare false. A 
man of India might deny that white men or women existed. The 
Messenger endeavours to show that the Indian could not allege reason 
and nature for his disbelief in white men. But More says he would 
have us good grounds us those who denied miracles. The credibility 
of witnesses must be taken into account. Who could have believed, 
if experience had not proved it, "that the whole earth hangeth in 
the air, and men walk foot against foot and ships sail bottom to 
bottom "--an idea scouted by Lactantius as impossible when philo- 
Sol,hers affirmed it, but which is now proved by the experience of 
those who in less than two years have circumnavigated the world ? 
"Who would ween it possible that glass were made of fern-roots ?" 
No one who had not seen it done. "It is not more than fifty years 
since the first man, so far as men have heard, came to London, that 
ever parted the gilt from the silver into dust in a very fair water. 
In so fur forth that when the finers of London heard first thereof 
they nothing wondered thereof, but laughed thereat as an imlossible 
lie ; in which persuasion if they had continued still they had yet at 
this day lacked all that cunning. Yet will I not say nay but that 
a man may be too light of belief." 
Here More artfully goes on to tell the Messenger how "a good 
fellow" had made him believe that iron could not only be welded 
together when red hot, but that fire would make it "run as silver o 
lead doth and make it take a print." But his friend had gone on 
to tell him that "he had seen a piece of silver of two or three inches 
about and in length less than a foot drawn by man's hand through 
strait holes made in an iron till it was brought in thickness not half 
an inch about and in length drawn out I cannot tell how many 
yards." "Then," says More, "I wist well that he was merrily dis- 
posed." The other agrees that "it was high time to give him over 
when he came to that." "Well," says More, "what if I shoald 
tell you now that I had seen the sme ?" And he goes on to ask, 
"What if ten or twenty good honest men told you the me tale," 
adding that they had seen "that the piece of silver was overgilt and 
the same piece being still drawn through the hole, the gilt not 
rubbed off but still go forth in length with the silver, so that all the 
length of many yards was gilded of the gilding of the first piece not 
a foot long"? The Messenger says that if two men were to tell 
him that, they would not be so clever as the 1,ilgrim's companion, 
who,.when his fellow reported at York that he had seen a bird 
which covered all St. Paul's Churchyard with his wings, corrobo- 
rated the lie by saying he himself had not seen the bird, but saw 
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dily saw it. But whoever had never seen 
at the first sight wonder sore thereat to see 

wallowing up against the wind, keeping a 
fro, no cause perceived that driveth him." 

or heard of it "would 
that great water come 
common course to and 
If dead men were a.s 

commonly revived by miracle as men are brought forth by nature, 
it would be thought a less marvel than growth from a little seed. 
If you had never seen a gun, would you have thought it more 
marvellous that a man should be carried a mile "in a paternoster 
while," or that a stone more than a man's weight should be carried 

more than a mile in as short a time ? "Surely, quod he, both twain 
were very strong; but yet I could not choose but think it were 
rather true that God did the one than that any craft of man 

could do the other." Well, but, says 3[ore, "if it were showed 
you that St. Erkenwald, or his sister, drew out u piece of timber 
that was cut too short, for the roof in ma-ldng Barking Abbey, 
should this be so incredible to you to believe that they drew in 
length a piece of wood by the power and help of God's hand, when 
we see daffy a great piece of silver, bras% laten, or iron, draw at 
lenh into small wire as wonderfully by man's hand ," 
In CmtP. XI. "the author shows that a miracle is not to be 
mistrusted though it be done in a small matter and seemeth upon 
a slight occasion.:' 
Caae. XII.As to testimony More thinks little would be required 
The 

their weight. How 
honest men from ten 

by those who believe in the power and goodness of God. 
number of records does not count so much as 
many would the other require ? If ten 
different parts, each with an offering at one 
Lady of Ipswich--affirmed with an oath a 

pilgrimage--say at our 
miracle done upon him- 
self, would he not believe that at least two spoke the truth ? The 
other disputes this, as each would be but a single witness to a 
single miracle. Very well, suppose "another case, that ten young 
women, not very specially known for good but taken out at a venture, 
dwelling all in one town, would report that a friar of good fame, 
hearing their confessions at a pardon, would have given them all in 
a penance to let him lie with them, on your faith would ye not 
believe that among so many some of them said true ? Yes, that I 
would, quod he, by the 3Iarymass believe they said true all ten, 
and durst well swear for them and they were but two. Why so ? 
quod I. They be as single witnesses ms tlae other of whom I told 
you before. For none of them can tell what was said to another, 
and yet they be unsworn also, and therewith they be but women, 
which be more light and less to be regarded, dwelling all in one 
town also, and thereby might they the more easily conspire a false 
tale. They be, quod he, witnesses good enough for such a matter, 
the thing is so likely of itself that a freer will be womanish, look 
the holy horeson never so saintly. Ye deny not, quod I, that God 
may as easily do a good turn by a miracle as any man may do an 
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evil by nature. That is true, quod he, and He list. Well, quod I, 
see now what u good way ye be in, that are, of your own good godly 
mind, more ready to believe two simple women that a man will do 
nought than ten or twenty men that God will do good." 
ChAr. XIII.--More continues :--"But sith that this kind of 
proof will not suffice you, I daresay, if ye would seek and inquire, 
ye should many done in your days in the presence of much people. 
Where should I see that ? quod he. Ye might, quod I, upon 
Good Friday every year this two hundred year, till within this five 
year that the Turks have taken the town, have seen one of the 
thorns that was in Christ's crown bud and bring forth flowers in 
the service time, if ye would have gone to the Rodes. So far ? 
quod he. Nay then, yet. had I liever to have God's blessing to 

believe that I see not than go so far the.refor. I am well appaied, 
quod I, thereof, for if ye had liever believe than take the pain of 

a long pilgrimage, ye wiLl never be so stiff 
will put yourself in jeopardy for pertynacy 
1,y your part." 

in any opinion, that ye 
and stubborn standing 

But the Messenger objects that even if he had taken the journey 
thither he might have been deceived in a miracle done before a 
multitude. 
CrAP. XIV.--For example, a priest wishing to attract a pil- 
imuge into his parish could get a rogae pretending to seek a 
saint in his church to profess that he had suddenly acquired the 

power of sight. "Then shall ye have the bells rung for a miracle, 
and the fond folk of the country soon made fools. Then women 
coming thither with their candles; and the parson, buying of some 
lame beggar three or four pair of old crutches with twelve pence spent 
in men and women of wax thrust through divers places, some with 
arrows and some with rusty knives, will make his offerings for one 
seven years worth twice his tithes." More admits that this is not 
only possible but sometimes actually takes place, giving in illustra- 
tion an anecdote that More had been told by his father of a beggar 
in Henry VI.'s days, who came with his wife to St. Albans and 
wMked about the town begng five or six days before the King 
came thither, "saying that he was born blind and never saw in 
his life, and was warned in a dream that he should come out of 
Berwick, where he id he had ever dwelled, to seek St. Alban, 
and that he had been at his shrine and had not been holpen. And 
therewith he would go seek him at some other place, for he had 
heard some say since he came that St. Alban's body should be at 
Cologne. And indeed such a contention hath there been ; but of 
truth, as I am surely informed, he lieth here at St. Alban's, saving 
some relics of him which they there show shrined. But to tell you 
forth, when the King was comen and the town full, suddenly this 
blind man at St. A_lban's shrine had his sight again, and a miracle 
solemnly rongen and Te Deum songen ; so that nothing was talked 
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sight of the people with an host unconsecrate, and, all the people 
looking upon, there was a device with a small hair that conveyed 
the host from the paten of the chalice out of the prior's hands into 
her mouth, as though it came alone ; so that all the people, not of 
the town only, but also of the country about, took her for a very 
quick s,zint, and daffy sought so thick to see her that many that 
could not come near to her cried out aloud, ' Holy maiden, Elizabeth, 
help me!' and were fain to throw their offering over their fellows' 
heads for 1,rease. Now lay the Prior with Holy Maiden Elizabeth 
nightly in the rood-loft till she was after taken out and tried in the 
keeping of my lady the King's mother.  And by the longing for 
meat, with voidance of that she hd eaten (which had no sintly 
savour), she was perceived for no saint and confessed all the 
natter." More declares that she and the i,rior ought to have been 
burned at one stake. But he rejects an inference suggested by 
the Messenger that such stories destroy the credit of miracles, as 
they are only exami,Ies of imposture on one side and great folly on 
the other in believing suspicious things without inquiry. God 
dways brings impostures to light, as he did at "Berna a great 
city in Almaigne." The Messenger says, No, there must be many 
that never come to light. "Ye cannot very well warrant it," says 
More, and reminding him how God brought to light the pretended 
miracles of the 1,riests of Be], asks how he can be sure that there 
are many false which lie does not know to be false. The Ies- 
senger, however, wotfld turn the question the olqosite way. He 
knows no miracles as certainly true, and doubts if any be so. 
More disputes this, and points out that there are miracles recorded 
in the Gosl,els , at least, which no Christian can deny. These the 
Messenger accepts, but lleads that they lend no credit to miracles 
"nowadays." 3tore rejoins that miracles done at pilgrimages did 
not begin "nowadays" unless that exlression includes  thousand 
or fourteen hundred years past, and if even but a few miracles 
-en": heretics should not "bark against the Cturch 
were  uane, 
thereinmuch less when the testimony for ages has been so 
bundant. Nor can he believe th Christ would suffer impostures 
to be frequen or the delusion to las long. 
CHAP. XV.But More goes on to say that even if some reputed 
miracles were kno'n by the 3lessenger to be false, tha was no 
ground for distrusting all. The other in reply relates an incident 
that occurred to him on a pilgrimage to Walsingham of a hlting 
horse which found its legs on sight of a mre, and sys that if he 
found a sanctimonious man "halt in hypocrisy" he should, while 
he lived, trus his fellows all the worse. More says he believes 
tha in spite of his words he would act better, and even if he saw a 
white sapphire or beryll in a ring "so well counterfeit" tha a 

 His step-mother, Joan of Navarre, must be intended, if the King was 
Henry V. 
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And when Christ i. our only [ediator why should we make our 
Lady or any other creature our advocate ? None of them can be 
present at so many places at once; and if they were, they are no 
nearer us than God himself. To do them reverence is well, but in 
praying to them we do great injmD" both to Christ and God. For 
though, as More says, honours given to saints redoundeth to God, 
yet God cannot approve of giving them the same honour as to 
himself. The schools, he understands, devise a treble difference in 
worshipping, calling one kind Dulya, i.e. the reverence or worship 
man does to man, as the bondman to the lord, the second }erdvlia 
that a man does to  more excellent creature, as to angels or saints, 
and the third Latria, adoration due only to God. Under which 
head the worshi I, of images should be classed the Yisitor does not 
know, but if one kind be better than another the images have it; 
"for they have all that ever we can do." What do we to G 
when we worship him in Latria but we do the same to saints and 
images ? Aye, even to pigs' bones sometimes. "For what honor 
is daily due to a reputed relic, to some old rotten bone that was 
haply sometime, as Chaucer saith, a bone of some holy Jew's 
sheep ? See we not that some one Saint's head is shown in three 
places ? And some one whole Saint's body lieth in divers countries 
if we believe the lies of the people. And in both places is the one 
body worshipped, where the one or the other is false, and one body 
mistaken for another, an evil man, haply, for a good. And yet 
will the priests of both places take offerings and toll men thither 
with miracles too." And how can More maintain that men worship 
neither the Saints nor the images as god.s, but the images for the 
Saints and the Saints for God? The people t,m)" to the Saints in 
their necessities, putting their trust in the Saints themselves. 
They also trust the images instead of the Saints. The people not 
only visit these places and do all the worship to baints that the 3- 
could to God (thus making the Saints God's fellows), but show the 
same fervent affection to images of stone or tree as either to Saint 
or God. They will even make comparLsons between Our Lady of 
Ipswich and Our Lady of Walsingham. "as weening that r, ne 
image more of power than the other; hieh they would never do 
but if instead of Our Lady they put their trust in the image self. 
And the people in speaking of our Lady, ' Of all our Ladies,' saith 
one, ' I love best our Lady of Walsingham !' ' And I,' saith the 
other, ' Our Lady of Ipswich.' In which words what meaneth she 
but her love and her affection to the stock that standeth in the 
chapel of Walsingham or Ipswich 7 What say you when the 
people speak of this fashion in their pains and perils, 'Help, 
holy Cross of Bradman| ttelp, our dear Lady of Walsing- 

ham !' Doth it n.ot plainly appear that either.they tr.u.st in 
the mages in Chrmt's stead and our Lady's, letting Christ and 

our Lady go, or take, at the least wise, those images so that 
VOL. I 20 
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they ween they were verily, the one Christ, the other our Lady 
herself ?" 
Then look at the results. Apart from the trickery used by priests 
and beggars in feigning false miracles, rith 'h.ut devotion do men 
come thither ? Some have blind faith in these blind images. But 
most come for no devotion at all "but only for good comt,any to 
bable thitherward and drink drunk there, and dance and reel home- 
ward. And yet here is not all. For I tell you nothing now of 
nany a naughty pack, many a fleck and his nake that maketh 
their images meetings at these wholesome hallowes. And many 
that seemeth an honest housewife at home hath help of a bawd to 
bring her to mischief as she walketh abroad about her pilgrimages. 
I heard once, when I was a child, the good Scottish friar, Father 
Donolde, whom I reckon surely for a Saint if there he any in 
heaven. I heard him preach at Paul's Cross that our Lady was a 
Virgin, and yet at her pilimages be made many a foul meeting. 
And loud he cried out 'Ye men of London, gang on yourself with 
your wives to Willesden in the Devil's nane, or else keep them at 
home with you with sorrow.'" The Messenger apologises for 
speaking so freely, but More willed him to forbear nothing but 
make out as strong  case as he could. 
Ca.tP. XVIII.3Iore conga'atulates his visitor on having 
defended his case so well, though his arguments Would prove too 
much, as he will show hereafter. But as it is now conceded that 
miracles do take place at these images and t, ilgrimages, either 
showed by God "for the comprobation of his pleasure therein," or 

wrought by the .Devil "for our delusion and damnation," if it may 
appear that they are not done by the Devil they mut be done by 
God, or if shown to be done by God, they are not the Devil's. 
More hopes to prove their value by one or other way, perhaps by 
both. But he first sets himself to show the importance of Church 
authority by the text "The Scribes and Pharisees sit in 

seat. Whatsoever therefore," etc., and further 
constantly fall away from virtue, faith cannot 
for "if faith were gone, all were gone." 

Moses' 
that, though I,eople 
fail in the Church, 

CaaP. XIX.Then follows an argmnent "that if the worship 
of images were idolatry, then the Church believing it to be lawful 
and pleant to God, were in a misbelief and a deadly error. And 
then were the faith failed in the Church, whereof Christ hath 
promised the contrary, as is proved in the Chalter before." More- 
over the wonderful works done at pil.__o-rimages cannot be done by 
the De,h1, as the Church cannot be deluded. 
CraP. XX.The 3Iessenger cannot see how to answer this, but 
thinks he has conceded too much. More allows him, if he think 
so, to go back upon his argument, and he suggests that perhaps 
God may "not keep alway faith in his Church to give the warning 
with when they do well and when the contrarv." But He has 
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that the Apostles themselves may have spoken more plainly about 
many things than they wrote; and notes that Our Lord himself 
said to his disciples, "I have more to say to you, but ye be not 
able to bear it yet" (John xi. 12). He also points out elsewhere 
from St. Pauls words that it is clear that that Apostle told the 
Corinthians by mouth, as our Lord had taught him, more things 
about the Sacrament than he put down n writing. "There was 
learned the manner and form of consecration. There was learned 
much of the mystical gestures and ceremonies used in the mass." 
How else could men have been bold enough to put water in the 
wine when the Scripture only speaks of wine turned nto His 
Precious Blood  Luther, indeed, says we may either do it or not, 
as it is not commanded in Scriiture. But that is the very founda- 
tion of his heresies, that u man is not bound to believe anything 
that cannot be proved from Scripture. "And he will call evident 
for him that text that is evident against him. And sometime, if it 
be too plain against him, then will he call it no Scril,ture , as he 
playeth with the lystle of St. James. And because the old holy 
Doctors be full and whole against him, he setteth them all at 
naught." Luther should condemn the Church of Christ for not 
sanctifying Saturday, which was the Sabbath instituted by God 
,q - 
among the Jews. What authority in, enl)ture had the Church to 
make a change ? Or how is it known that every man and woman has 
power to administer baptism ? Then about the perpetual Virginity 
of our Lady ; though More shows this is imI, lied in the words of St. 
Luke, yet there is no express statement of the fact in Scripture. 
CHar. XXVI.The Messenger saying that he would not believe 
the Church if he saw the Church say one thing and the Scripture 
another, More sho:s tlat the faith of the Church is the Word of 
God as well as the Seril,ture , and that in all doubtful matters the 
Church is to he believed. 
CaP. XXVII. shows that God has commanded us in all things 
neceatry to lvation to give firm credence to the Church. 
CH.V. XXVIII." The Messenger eftsoons objected against this, 
that we should believe the Church in anything where we find the 
words of Scripture seeming plainly to say the contrary, or believe 
the old doctors' interpretations in any neeesry article where they 
seem to us to say contrary to the text, showing that we may per- 
eeive the SeriI,ture as well as they might. And the answer of the 
author, [,roving the authority of the old interpreters and the 
infallible authority of the Church, in that God teaeheth it every 
truth requisite to the necessity of man's salvation. qich he 
proveth by a deduction partly depending on natural reason." 
Crv. XXIX. proves by Scripture that God instructs the Church 
of Christ in every truth eeessary for our lvation. 
Cra,. XXX. shows that save for the Chtareh's authority men 
could not know what Scripture to believe. 
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Wittenberg, and was inspired by his ideas. 
"grace" into "favour," "confession " into 
"penance" into "repentance." 

the specialties ; and though they were clearly proved against him, 
he denied hzving uttered things that he knew quite well that he 
had preached, and which he had before l,romised to justify. This 
More proves at considerable length, answering successively a number 
of strangely forced suggestions put forward to weaken the evidence. 
no the man was clearly perjured in his denial of the charges, as his 
judges must certainly have believed him to be ; yet they received 
him to penance without confession of his fault. More q.ll not say 
that in this they did wrong, but surely they showed him extra- 
ordinary favour, in the hope that God would send him more grace 
in time to come, a.s More prays that He will do. 
Cr. VI., VII.--More now meets certain questions _f casuistry 
arising out of the case, among which are some interesting remarks 
in Chap. VII. on the right (which the law would admit) of a priest 
cited as a witness before a judge to ._retard the secrets of the con- 
fessional by denial that he knows them. 
Ci.. VIII.More then justifies the burning of Tyndale's New 
Testament, which it was wrong to speak of as the New Testament., 
it was so corrupt and full of heresies. Being asked what faults 
were in it, he replied that to tell them all "were in a manner to 
rehearse you all the whole book." Above a thousand texts were 
found wrongly translated. To ask a sample would be like studying 
to find water m the sea ; but More will gdve as examI,les frequently 
repeated the very important words "t,rieets," " church," and 
"charity," for which Tyndale had .substituted "seniors," "congrega- 
tion," and "love." His object, of course, was to discredit the 
Sacrament of Orders, to reduce Christ's Church to a mere congrega- 
tion, and to put Christian love or charity on a level with common 
love, for when he made his trans'lation he was with Luther at 
He had also changed 
"knowled_dng," and 

Cn.P. IX.---M0reover, since Tyndale's translation was burned, 
another English book has ai,peared , professedly printed in .klmain 
(Germany), u book in great part made in rhyme, railing against the 
clergy, in which it is said that T)nadale's New Testament was burned 
because it destroyed the mass. So the translation clearly suited 
the purpose of those who wished to destroy the mass. "But who 
m'azle that second book ? Forsooth, quod I, it appeareth not in the 
book. For the book is put forth nameless, and was in the ben- 
ning reckoned to be maAe by Tyndale. And whether it so were or 
not we be not yet very sure. Howbeit, sith that time Tyndale hath 
put out in his own name another book entitled 3la,nm?m, which 
book is a very Mammona iniquitatis, a very treasury and well- 
spring of wickedness. And yet hath he sithens put forth a worse 
also named The Obedience qf a Christian .l[an, a book able to make 
a Christian Man that would believe it leave off all good Christian 
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tion provincial" referred to in Chap. -I., and vindicates the clergy 
for having 1,assed it, denying, however, that it forbade people "to 
have any Scripture translated into our tongue." Long before 
Wycliffe's day the Bible was translated into English by virtuous 
and well-learned men;but Wycliffe corrupted his translation to 
promote the heresies he fvoured, while his Latin books conveyed 
into Bohemia caused the subversion of that whole realm by the 
teaching of John tIusse and others. And Luther now begins to 
set up his errors again, adding others of his own. As it is a 
dangerous thing to transbtte Scripture, it being hard to keep the 
sense whole in doing so, a Council at Oxford forbade any one to 
translate it on his own authority or to use any of Wycliffe's books 
or others till the translations were aIproved by the diocesan or a 
Provincial Council. 
CHAP. XV.The Schoolma.ster is thus driven to admit that the 
Constitution did not prohibit the hving Bibles in English (More says 
that he ha,1 himself seen many which were authorised by bishops); 
but still, he sys, the clergy will have no Bible in English, but burn 
them, and sometimes those that read them, and he refers to Hunne's 
" " because he had an English 
case, ho he says was murdered, 
Bible. More disproves this scandal, having been present at the 
investigation held by the Bishop after his death before the mayor 
and aldermen, when after the oI,en reading of depositions he was 
l,roved clearly to have been a heretic. More adds other evidences to 
that effect, which came out afterwards. But at the investigation his 
English ible and other books 'ere shown, with passages marked 
in his own had, which left no doubt of his abominable sentiments. 
Cg.r. XVI.The Schoolmaster, however, still insists that the 
clergy kee l, the Bible out of laymen's hands for insuffic:ent reasons, 
which More debates at great length, though he is inclined personally 
to favour tim ide of a new translation, which he believes the King 
himself means to propose to "the prelates of the clergy." 

In Book IV. CHAP. I. the conversation is resumed after dinner 
in an arbour in More's garden, when the Schoolmaster says that he 
finds many, not only in the country hut also in the University 
where he had been, had no ill opinion of Luther, and thought his 
books were maliciously forbidden by the clergy that men might not 
understand his meaning. They disliked them, it was said, because 
they reflected on their own faults. This, More says, might be open 
to dscussion if there was any doubt that Christ's Church had the 
true doctrine. But to ascertain whether our faith be true, why 
should we give a hearing, "not to an angel of Heaven, but to a fond 
frere, to an apostate, to an open incestuous lecher, a plain limb of 
the Devil, and a manifest messenger of Hell ?" If you think these 
terms too strong, look at the language he uses in his ovn railing 
books agMnst those whom it is his duty to reverence. 
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CAP. II. gives an account of Luther's heresies, some of which 
are taken up and made worse by Tyndale in his book of Otexlience, 
or rather disobedience; and discusses the worship of images. 
CRAB. III. shows how Luther was led into heresy; and 
(JttAPTEIS IV. to X. show his inconsistencies and the mischievous 
influence of his teaching. 
CtArTERS XI., XII. go to refute the t,leas for a lenient judgment 
on the teaching of English Lutherans. 
CHP. XIII.--The author vindicates the burning of heretics, 
"and showeth also that the clergy,." doth not procure it, but only the 
good and politic provision of the teml,oralty." It was only a 
l,olitical necessity. "For in case the Turks, Saracens, and Paynims 
would suffer the faith of Christ to be peaceably preached among 
them, and that we Christian men should therefore suffer in likewise 
all their sects to be 1,reached among us, and violence taken away 
by assent on both the sides, I nothing mistrust that the faith of 
ChrLst should much more increase than decay." But heretics among 
ourselves are not to be suffered. Nothing is gained for Christendom 
by communication with them. Yet the)" were never visited with 
temporal 1,unishments till they became io]ent themselves. The 
Donatists robbed, beat, and killed true Christians till St. Austin 
exhorted Count Boniface and others to rel,ress them, a course which 
St. Jerome approved. Since that time l,unishments have been 
devised for them, chiefly by fire, in Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
throughout Christendom; in England, esl,ecially since Lord Cob- 
ham's case, when King Henry V. and his nobles had to 1,ut harness 
on their backs to repress them, and a new Act was made for the 
punishment of those handed over to the secular arm. It ks not the 
clergy aho seek to punish them by death, for the sl,iritual law 
therein is l,iteous and charitable. At the first fault a man is 
abjured, does penance, and is received again into favour. But if he 
is taken in the same crime again he is excommunicated ; and as his 
conversation would be I,eri]ous among Christian men, the Church 
refuses him, and the clerg 3, leave him in the hands of temI,ora] 
officers thout desiring them to punish him. Yet even at his death 
if he give tokens of reI, entanee he is absolved and received again. 
CAP. XIV.But if the clergy hand over a heretic to the secular 
power, knowing that he will be burned, do they not, in fact, kill 
him ? More will not raise the question whether a 1,riest might not, 
under some circumstances, even order a man to be put to death. 
But as a matter of fact the bishop who condemns the heretic neither 
does it nor commands it. The bishop surely should not have such 
pity that rather than other men should punish the heretic's body he 
should be allowed to infect other men's souls! Some would say 
that a Christian had no right to punish the Turk if he invaded us 
(Luther thinks so) ; and such men, as a proof that God is displeased 
with battle being waged again,t the infidels, allege the diminution 
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of Christendom "since that guise began." This is like an old fool 
in Kent, who when once divers men of worship assembled old people 

to deliberate about the 
what could have led to 
vessels could hardly get 

amendment of Sandwich haven, inquired 
its being so blocked with sands that small 
in at divers tides where great ships had 

entered with ease a few years before. "Some laid the fault to 
Goodwin Sand., others to the lands inned by divers owners in the 
Isle of Thanet. Then started up one good old father, and said he 
knew the cause well enough, for he had marked it going on and 
getting worse. And what hath hurt it, good father? quod the 
gentlemen. By my faith, Ma.ters, quod he, yonder same Tenterden 
Steeple and nothing else.... For by God I knew it n good haven 
till that steeple was builded ; and, by the 5Iary mass, cha marked it 
well, it never throve since !" When Christians did their duty 
against infidels, God gave them great victories. Their ambitions 
and dissensions have causel the Turk to prosper. And though 
Christ forbade St. Peter, being a priest, to use the temporal sword 
to hinder his Passion, that is no reason why temporal princes should 
suffer tleir realms to be invaded by infidels. Self-defence and 
defence of anotlaer are not forbidden. So war in defence of one's 
country is justifiable, especially against infidels. 
CH.r. XV." That Irinces be bounden to punish heretics, and 
that fair handling helpeth little with many of them," referring to 
some examl,les already given. 
Crt.r. XVI. discusses the amount of consideration due to those 
who have been misled by others into heresy. 
CrtAv. XVII.--"The author showeth that some which be 
Lutherans and seem to live holily, and therefore be believed and had 
in estimation, intend u further purl,ose than they pretend, which 
they will well show if once they may find their time." 
" Will ye see ensample thereof ? Look on Tyndale, that trans- 
lated the New Testament; which was indeed (as ye said in the 
beginning), before his going over, taken for a man of sober and 
honest living, and looked and preached holily, saving that yet some 
time it savourcd so shrewdly that he was once or twice examined 
thereof. But yet, because he glosed then his words with a better 
sense, and said and sware that he meant none harm, folk were glud 
to take all to the best. But yet ye see that though he dissembled 
himself to be a Lutheran or to bear any favor to his sect while he 
was here, yet as soon as he gat him hence he gt him to Luther 
straight. And whereas [he] in the translation of the New Testament 
covered and dissimulated himself as much as he could, yet when he 
perceived hi. cloked heresies espied and destroyed, then showed he 
shortly himself in his own likeness, sending forth first his wicked 
book of .Mammona, and after his malicious book of Obedience, in which 
books he showeth himself so puffed up with the poison of pride, 
malice, and envy that it is more than marvel that the skin can hold 



